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TARHEEL      JUNIOR       HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 


Authorized  by 
General  Assembly 


Purpose 


Association 
Members 


The  Tarheel  Junior  Historian  Association  was  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1953.     It  was  established 
by  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  Museum  Administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  is  the  Executive  Secretary, 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  encourage  the 
study  of  the  history  of  communities,  counties,  and 
the  State,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  local  history. 

The  Tarheel  Junior  Historians  are  groups,   or  clubs, 
of  students  studying  local   history  together.  Any 

organized  history  club  in  a  sch'-ol  may  apply  for 
membership  in  thf'  Association. 


WHY  JOIN 

Letters  from 
Teachers  and 
Students 


"It  was  a  pleasure  for  my  class  and  me  to  be  a 

part  of  such  a  program,   as  The  Tarheel  Junior 

Historian  Association.     We  were  greatly  benefited 

by  this  program  in  that  it  made  our  class  work  more 

interesting  and  real."     Mrs.  V.  F,  Sutton,  West 

Elm  Street  Junior  High  School,  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina. 


"The  Tarheel  Junior  Historian  Association  program 
has  given  classes  at  Jonesville  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  the    'Old  North  State'   -  its 
history,   geography,   and  government."     Edward  B. 
West,  Eighth  Grade  Teacher,  Jonesville  High  School, 
Jonesville,  North  Carolina, 

"Since  the  inception  of  the  Junior  Historian  program 
at  our  school,   the  interest  in  North  Carolina  History 
has  grown  immensely....  One  of  the  biggest  problems 
in  teaching  is  finding  various  ways  to  motivate 
pupils  and  keep  them  interested.     This  Junior 
Historian  program  is  one  of  the  best  instrumentalities 
I  have  ever  employed  in  the  teaching  of  North  Carolina 
History."     Lowden  E.   Anderson,   Price  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  1300  West  Bank  Street,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina, 

"We  feel  that  the  club  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
It  teaches  us  to  use  initiative.     We  often  start  our 
meeting  while  the  teacher  is  out  of  the  room,"  Jan 
Compton,  8^)  grade  student,  Wendell,  North  Carolina. 
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INDIANS       IN       NORTH  CAROLINA 


Early  Hunters.     America  was  first  discovered  about  8OOO  B.  C.  by 

from  Asia  called  Early  Hunters.     There  was  no  water  between 
Lerica  and  Asia  at  the  Bering  Strait  so  Alaska  was  connected  to 
Siberia  by  a  plain  of  dry  land.     The  Early  Hunters  dxd  not  have 
many  of  the  tools  we  ordinarily  associate  with  the  American 
Indian.     The  main  weapon  was  the  spear.  It  was  a  long  ^^aft  of 
wood  with  a  finely  chipped  point  of  stone  fastened  to  the  tip. 
?hey  made  a  large  number  of  chipped  stone  scrapers  to  remove  bark 
from  wooden  spear  shafts  and  to  work  hides  and  wooden  tools. 
Axes  were  made  of  chipped  stone  with  no  polishing  and  only  a  notch 
on  each  side  for  fastening.     The  spear  point  had  no  stem  and  was 
straight  across  the  back.     They  had  no  bows  and  arrows  and  no 
pottery.     There  were  no  permanent  houses  of  any  kind.     A  1^9^"^° 
shelte^was  made  if  the  weather  was  extremely  bad.     They  gathered 
berries  and  nuts  but  depended  mainly  on  animals  for  food. 

The  Hunters  and  Gatherers.     The  Early  Hunters  lived  in  North 
cI7oTi^^t— ab^^rSoOO  B.  C.     At  this  Ji-  the  people  in  North 
Carolina  still  hunted  with  spears  but  gathered  a  lot  of  forest 
p^odicrs  as  well.     They  are  called  the  Hunters  and  ^-^J--^^^-^^^ 
of  their  habit  of  gathering  food  as  well  as  hunting.     They  l^^ew 
how  ^o  throw  a  spefr  much  farther  than  had  been  P-viously  possible. 
This  new  invention  was  a  spear-thrower  sometimes  called  an 
It  was  a  stick  about  twenty  inches  long  with  a  hook  at  one  end  to 
hold  ?he  back  of  the  spear.     Some  Hunters  and  Gatherers  fastened 
stone  weights  on  the  spear-thrower.     These  atlatl  weights  are 
commonly  called  bannerstones .     Axes  were  polished  and  had  a  groove 
running  around  the  entire  ax  head.     The  spear  points  used  by  them 
had  a  stem  on  the  back. 

Early  Farmers.  About  500  B.   C.   the  Indians  in  North  Carolina  began 
frT^i^TTT^s.     The  man  of  the  house  now  used  the  bow  and  arrow 
a?ong  with  the  spear-thrower.     The  pottery  of  these  Early  Farmers 
was  made  of  coils  of  clay.     The  outside  of  the  pot  was  decorated 
Tt^ttl  d  sign  of  fabrics.     The  men  found  that  the  large  stemmed 
spear  points  ?hey  had  used  were  not  good  for  use  ^^J^^^^^^J^^f  .^^^^^ 
began  making  small  stemmed  points.     Soon  however,  they  ^^^J  ^ 

stem  was  not  necessary  to  hold  the  point  on  the  .f  ^^^^/^^^^^^ 

left  it  off  entirely.     These  triangle-shaped  arrowheads  ^^re  used 
from  the  time  of  the  Early  Farmers  until  the  gun  replaced  the  bow 
and  arrow.     The  Early  Farmers  tapered  the  base  of  their  axes  so 
?hey  woS!d  fit  into  a  hole  in  a  wooden  handle.     This  tapered  ax 
head  is  called  a  celt.     This  weapon,  better  known  asthe  tomahawk, 
was  still  being  u^when  the  Europeans  came  to  America.  These 
men  raised  tobacco  to  smoke  in  polished  stone  P^Pes.     The  houses 
were  round  and  were  made  of  posts  tied  together  at  the  top  and 
covered  with  bark  or  skins. 


The  Invaders.     The  Early  Farmers  lived  in  North  Carolina  until 
tb^ut  1550  A.  D.  when  the  Invaders  from  the  South  drove  them  away 
to  the  North.     The  Invaders  were  related  to  the  Creek  Indians 
living  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.     They  knew  the  art  of  warfare  and 
had  excellent  weapons.     They  cultivated  many  crops.     Corn  was 
the  most  important  crop  and  many  religious  ceremonies  centered 
around  corn  and  corn  gods.     Other  crops  were  squash,  beans, 
pumpkins,   sunflower  seeds,   tobacco,   and  gourds.     A  stone  blade 
tied  to  a  short  wooden  handle  made  a  useful  hoe  which  was  used  to 
cultivate  the  crops.     The  Invaders  also  hunted  the  deer  and  other 
animals       The  hides  of  the  deer  were  used  to  make  clothes  and  many 
other  useful  items.     For  clothes,   the  Invaders  also  had  cloth  woven 
from  plant  fibers,   fine  feathers,   and  opossum  hair.     The  Invaders 
were  verv  r-lipicus  r,eor.le .     Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  was  one  meeting 
place  for  these  Indians'.     It  is  located  near  Mt .  Gilead  in  Montgomery 
County  and  the  mound  has  been  excavated  and  rebuilt. 

^Tror-      '£       ■-■•■^'-^^  the  Eurc-^eans  arrived  they  found  several 
Ilffe^enrtribes  of  Indians  livinc  in  North  Carolina.     The  Algonquins 
lived  on  the  coastal  area  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  They 
ioined  together  to  form  the  Powhatan  Confederacy  with  Pocahontas 
father,  Powhatan,   as  their  leader.     These  people  lived  m  villages 
near  their  gardens.     Their  houses  of  wooden  frames  were  covered 
with  bark  and  woven  mats.     Bencnes  were  made  of  poles  and  cane  mats. 
These  were  placed  around  the  wall  and  served  as  beds.     Their  clothing 
was  made  alm.ost  entirely  of  deer  skins.     Tools  were  made  of  bone, 
stone,   cane,   shells,   and  wood.     The  arrowheads  were  made  in  a 
small  triangular  shape.     The  axes  were  polished  but  had  no  grooves 
in  them.     Wooden  swords  and  clubs  were  used  for  close  fighting. 
They  made  baskets  of  cane  and  canoes  from  logs. 

The  Tuscarora.     The  Tuscarora  Nation  lived  between  the  Neuse  and 
Pl^lico  Rivers  in  eastern  North  Carolina.     They  were  Iroquois- 
speaking  people  distantly  related  to  the  Northern  Iroquois.  They 
were  hunt'ers  and  farmers.     They  had  disagreements  with  the  white 
settlers  about  trading  rights  and  hunting  grounds.     They  attacked 
the  settlers  on  September  22,   1711  and  this  started  the  Tuscarora 
War  which  lasted  three  years.     The  Indians  lost  this  war  and  as  a 
result  moved  to  New  York  to  live  with  their  relatives. 

The  Eastern  Sioux.     The  Eastern  Sioux  occupied  the  Piedmont  Area 
"North  Car^liT^,   Virginia,   and  South  Carolina  in  Colonial  Times. 
Their  cousins  had  moved  to  the  West  before  the  discovery  of  America 
by  the  white  man.     The  Eastern  Sioux  were  known  by  their  tribal 
names.     The  Catawba  lived  near  Charlotte,   the  Saponi  near  Salisbury, 
the  Keyauwee  near  Asheboro,   the  Occaneechee  at  Hillsboro,   and  the 
Saura  at  Leaksville.     The  Sioux  were  hunters  of  game.     They  hunted 
thTTox,   deer,   raccoon,   turkey,   bear  and  beaver.     In  addition  to 
food  gained  by  hunting,   the  women  raised  corn,  beans,   and  squash. 
Clothing  was  made  of  skins  and  cloth.     Bone  tools  were  used  to  work 
the  ^skins  and  awls  were  used  to  punch  holes  for  sewing.  Needles 
were  made  of  bone.     Bone  and  shell  beads  were  used  for  ornaments. 
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The  Catawba  were  usually  friendly  with  the  English  Colonists,  but 
in  1715  they  joined  the  Cherokee  and  Yamassee  against  the  South 
Carolinians  in  the  Yamassee  v;ar.     The  Catawba  tribe  still  lives 
on  a  reservation  near  Leslie,  South  Carolina. 

The  earliest  contact  by  Europeans  with  the  Siouan  Indians  came  in 

1540  when  DeSoto  visited  the  Saura  Indians  east  of  Asheville. 

Around  I67O,   the  Saura  moved  near  the  present  town  of  Leaksville. 

Later  they  joined  the  Keyauwees  farther  south.     By  I7II  they  had 

joined  other  Siouan  groups  near  Mt .  Gilead  and  had  forced  the 

Invaders  to  leave  North  Carolina.     The  Saura,  or  Cheraw,  moved 

in  with  the  Catawba  before  1750.     One  group  refused  to  join  the 

Catawba  and  moved  to  the  present  area  of  Robeson  County.  Nothing 

was  heard  of  these  remaining  Cheraw  for  many  years.     Then  about 

the  time  of  the  Civil  War  a  group  of  Indians  was  discovered  living 

in  the  area  of  Richmond  and  Robeson  Counties.     They  had  the  physical 

appearance  of  Indians  but  nothing  remained  of  their  tribal  way  of 

life.     Since  this  group  of  Indians  is  located  in  the  area  where 

the  Cheraw  were  living  when  last  heard  of,   it  would  not  be  unreasonable 

to  suggest  that  they  were  probably  the  descendents  of  this  Siouan  Tribe 

The  Cherokee .     The  Cherokee  once  controlled  vast  expanses  of  land 
in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  , and  Alabama.  They  controlled  the  entire  mountain 
area  of  North  Carolina  and  would  have  taken  more  if  it  had  not 
been  for  their  enemies  the  Cheraw  and  Catawba.     The  Cherokee  enemies 
included  the  Creek  Nation  to  the  South  and  the  Algonquin  tribes  in 
Virginia . 

The  Cherokee  were  farmers;   they  raised  corn,   beans,   squash,  and 
melons.     They  grew  tobacco  for  ceremonial  purposes  and  gourds 
for  making  dippers  and  rattles.     They  carved  wooden  bowls  and  masks 
for  use  in  ceremonies.     They  are  well  known  for  their  woven  baskets. 
Their  houses  were  made  of  poles  covered  with  bark. 

The  Cherokee  were  frequently  at  war  with  their  Indian  enemies  before 
the  English  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  began.     The  coming  of  the 
settlers  did  not  alter  the  warlike  attitude  of  the  Cherokees  -  they 
sometimes  fought  on  the  side  of  the  settlers  and  sometimes  against 
them.     In  the  Tuscarora  War  of  1711-1713  the  Cherokee  fought  with 
Colonists  against  the  Tuscarora.     The  Cherokee  joined  the  Yamassee 
in  the  war  against  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina.     During  the  French 
and  Indian  War  the  Cherokee  fought  with  the  British,  but  soon  after 
the  war  the  Cherokee  were  fighting  the  British.     A  peace  treaty 
was  finally  signed  in  I76I.     In  the  Revolutionary  War  they  sided^ 
with  the  British,  but  were  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Americans  in 
1777.     The  final  treaty  was  signed  in  I785.     With  the  signing  of  each 
treaty,   the  Cherokees  lost  land. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  took  place 
in  1817  when  a  Cherokee  Indian  named  Sequoya  invented  the  Cherokee 
alphabet.     No  other  Indian  tribe  accomplished  this  feat. 


In  1838  most  of  the  tribe  was  removed  by  the  American  government  to 
the  Indian  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.     Quite  a  few 
members  of  the  tribe  managed  to  escape  the  troops  in  charge  of  the 
removal  and  remained  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.     Those  who 
remained  were  the  beginnings  of  the  present  Eastern  Branch  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 


The  preceeding  article  is  a  resume  of  the  booklet  "Indians  in  North 
Carolina"  by  Stanley  A.  South.     "Indians  in  North  Carolina"  may  be 
purchased  for  25?  by  writing  to  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     A  list 
of  the  Department's  publications  will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 


LOAN  EXHIBIT 


A  small  exhibit  of  Indian  Artifacts  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Hall  of  History,  Box  I88I,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Our 
period  of  loan  is  ten  days.     The  only  charge  to  you  is  the  return 
postage. 


Biographical  sketches,   origins  of  cities  and  towns,  histories  of 
old  buildings,  locations  of  old  roads  and  ferries  that  formed  trade 
routes;  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  we  need  to  know  to  preserve 
the  local  history  of  North  Carolina.     These  are  fascinating  subjects 
that  we  think  the  clubs  would  enjoy  looking  into  and  writing  us  about 
their  findings.     In  the  next  issue  we  will  discuss  these  ideas  further 
and  outline  a  program  for  student  contribution  to  the  Tarheel  Junior 
Historian . 
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PAINT  CUPS  AND  STONES 

Colors  used  by  the  Indians 
were  extracted  from  minerals 

 anti^plants.     Mineral  colors 

were  xsually  ground  in 
small  ;fixirtars  or  rubbed 
dov/h  on  ^  flat  stone. 


HAI4MERST0NES 

Hammerstones  were  used  as 
hammers,  clubs,  sinkers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Some  had  handles  attached; 
others  were  held  in  the 
hand . 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 
Alib  INDIAN  PIPES 

A  Cherokee  Legend 

Before  selfishness  crept  into  the 
world  -  that  was  a  long  time  ago  - 
the  Cherokee  people  were  happy  using 
same  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
as  their  neighbors.     But  all  this 
Changed  wnen'man  began  to  quarrel. 

The  first  quarrel  that  the  Cherokees 
Tad  was  with  a  neighboring  trx.e  on 
the  East.     one  day 

-t^i:  -li^t^s.^^b^  Loked 
The  peace  P^Pe^.ept  right  on^^ 

re^t'^'gh  -onTa-eling!     The  Great 

Spfrit  was  very  much  'ii^P^--^^,,,, 
because  the  Indians  quarreled  while 

smoking  the  pipe. 

The  Great  Spirit  looked  at  the  old 

len  sittmg'there  in  all  the  -o^e . 

They  looked  so  very  grey. 

heads  hung  over  ^-ause  it  had  been 

seven  days  and  nights 

had  had  food  or  sleep.     He  turnea 

old  men  into  a  small  greyish 
flower  which  we  may  call  "Indian 
Pipes  -     The  smoke  he  made  to  hang 
^vfr  ;he  mountains  until  a^l;-^^^ 
everywhere  learned  to  live  together 

in  peace . 

To  this  very  day,  if  you  should  in 
io  rnii=  vcij      .  qmokv  Mountains 

your  roaraings  in  the  ^moky  n 

fnnd  a  clump  of  these  interesting 

liftle  -'IndLn  Pipes,"  you  may  know 
hat  at  some  time  in  the  P-^ 

friends  or  relatives  have  quarreled 

near  that  spot. 


-I     fVio  first  of  three 
■rws  is.ue  of  the  l^.f^^  ^-^^^eJrM  lo,.  to  pu.liah 
issues  to  be  published  this  year.     nexx.  , 

five  issues. 
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The  Battle  of  Roanoke  Island 

By  Richard  W,  lobstj  Staff  Historian 

North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial  Conunission 

Roanoke  Island,  a  heavily  forested  and  swampy  island  in  the 
sound  region  of  eastern  North  Carolinaj  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
famous  Lost  Colony  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Virginia  Dare*  It 
was  ahout  eight  miles  longj  shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  hour 
glass,  and  about  four  miles  wide  on  the  average »    Roanoke  Island 
was  not  a  large  or  fertile  area^    It  was,  however,  militarily 
valuable  due  to  its  location*    Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albe- 
marle and  Currituck  Sounds  near  the  Outer  Banks,  it  provided  the 
key  to  the  entire  sound  region  of  Northeastern  North  Carolina, 

In  1861,  shortly  after  the  secession  of  North  Carolina,  the 
State  authorities  began  to  fortify  this  important  island <»  Five 
fortifications  were  eventually  constructed  in  the  area  along  with 
several  works  of  lesser  importance <,    The  principal  forts  wereg  Fort 
Bartow,  located  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  the  shoreline;  Fort  Blanchard,  which  was  about  one- 
half  mile  above  Fort  Bartow?  Fort  Huger,  situated  about  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  above  Fort  Bartow,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  high- 
way bridge  across  Croatan  Sound;  Fort  Russell,  a  one  hundred  foot 
long  earthwork  mounting  three  heavy  guns, which  was  built  across  the 
only  road  on  the  island,  the  road  along  which  any  invader  would 
probably  advance;  and  Fort  Forrest,  which  was  constructed  on  the 
mainland  shore  opposite  Fort  Huger^    In  addition  to  the  forts  the 
Confederates  built  a  line  of  channel  obstructions  across  Croatan 
Sound,    These  obstructions,  composed  of  wooden  piles  or  stakes  driven 
into  the  water,  were  designed  to  prevent  any  Union  vessel  from  r\m- 
ning  past  the  forts  and  gaining  access  to  Albemarle  or  Currituck 
Sounds , 
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The  Confederate  Government „  working  with  the  North  Carolina  State 
Grovemment,  provided  over  two  thousand  troops  to  wan  these  defenses  o 
These  men,  the  8th  and  51st  North  Carolina  Infantry  Regiments ^  the 
Wise  Legionj  the  46th  and  59"^^  Virginia  Hegiments,  and  the  2nd  North 
Carolina  Battalion,  were  very  poorly  equipped  to  fight  a  waro  Few 
of  the  men  were  armed  with  modem  military  rifles j  many  didn't  even 
^ve  uniforms,  canteens,  or  knapsacks.    The  food  supply  was  a  little 
better,  but  still  left  much  to  be  desired,,    Most  of  the  food  the  men 
consumed  was  salt  pork,  beans  and  hard  tack«.    The  men  were  also  poorly 
led.    Brigadier  General  Henry  A,  Wise,  their  immediate  commander,  was 
a  political  general.    He  had  been  Governor  of  Virginia  and  a  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  felt  himself  to 
be  as  capable  militarily  as  he  had  been  politically »    He  was,  however, 
a  keen  observer  and  did  what  he  could  to  improve  the  lot  of  his  men 
and  strengthen  the  earthen  defenses  of  Roanoke  Island*    Wise,  however, 
was  ill  at  Nags  Head  at  the  time  of  the  battle  and  left  the  immediate 
command  of  the  battle  to  Colonel  Henry  M»  Shaw,  commander  of  the  8th 
North  Carolina  Regiment,    Shaw,  a  civilian  until  several  months  before 
the  battle,  was  a  brave  man,  but  utterly  unused  to  the  military  lifoo 

The  Union  forces,  by  contrast,  were  well-equipped,  fairly  well 
commanded,  and  backed  up  by  a  fleet  of  over  one  hundred  combat  and 
supply  vessels.    They  had  been  aboard  ship  for  several  weeks 
before  the  battle  and  were  eager  to  come  ashore  and  prove  themselves. 
Many  of  them  had  no  combat  experience,  however,  and  wondered  what 
war  would  be  like. 

After  weeks  of  intensive  preparation  in  training  camps  near  Annapo- 
lis,, Maryland,  the  Union  forces,  commanded  by  West  Pointer  Ambrose  Eo 
Burns ide  of  Rhode  Island,  prepared  to  embark  for  Fortress  Monroe, 
Virginia,  where  they  would  join  the  naval  element  of  the  expedition 
headed  by  Flag  Officer  Louis    Mo  Goldsborough.    On  January  11,  1862, 
The  Union  armada  of  about  one  hundred  vessels  set  sail  for  Hatteraa 
Inlet  (already  in  Union  possession  due  to  the  Hatteras  Expedition  of 
August,  1861 ),    On  January  13,  the  Union  fleet  arrived  off  Hatteras 
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Bar.    A  storm,  beginning  on  the  14th  and  lasting  until  the  22nd, 
delayed  the  Union  advance  and  provided  some  anxious  moments  for 
Biirnside  and  his  Brigadier  Generals,  John  G.  Parke,  Jesse  L,  Reno, 
and  John  G.  Poster.     However,  by  February  5j  some  seventy-five 
vessels,  thirty  of  wldch  were  fighting  ships,  were  ready  to  attack 
Roanoke  Island.    Aboard  these  ships  was  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  carefully  trained  for  an  amphibious  operation  of  this  type. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  February  7>  1862,  advance  ships  of  the 
Union  fleet  opened  fire  on  Fort  Bai'tow,  southernmost  of  the  Con- 
federate forts  on  Roanoke  Island.    By  noon  the  entire  Union  fleet 
was  bombarding  Forts  Huger  and  Blanchard,  as  well  as  Fort  Bartow, 
Flag  Officer  William  F.  Lynch,  Virginia-born  commander  of  the  seven 
ship  Confederate  navy  in  Roanoke  Island  waters,  resisted  behind  the 
line  of  obstructions  stretched  across  Croatan  Sound,    Because  of  the 
position  of  the  Union  Fleet,  Fort  Bartow  was  the  only  Confederate 
fort  able  to  bring  its  guns  to  bear  upon  its  amphibious  target. 
However,  Southerners  were  careful  not  to  fire  too  rapidly  because 
their  ammunition  supply  was  low.    By  nightfall  the  Confederate 
fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw  due  to  the  lack  of  ammunition.  Flag 
Officer  L;^Tich  had  ordered  his  ships  to  go  to  Elizabeth  City  to  take 
on  more  shells  and  gunpowder.    Roanoke  Island  was  left  to  its  fate. 
At  about  4^00  in  the  al'ternoon  (of  Febri  ary  7th)  General  Burnside 
ordered  a  troop  landing  to  take  place  at  Ashby  liarbor,  the  only 
navigable  landing  place  on  the  island.     Four  thousand  Union  troops 
had  been  set  ashore  in  twenty  minutes.     By  midnight  ten  thousand 
Union  soldiers  were  ashore  and  had  pushed  a  mile  inland.    A  small 
force  of  fcur  hundred  Confederates  under  Colonel  J.  V.  Jordan  had 
been  ordered  to  resist  the  Union  landing.    When  Jordan  sav;  how  many 
Union  troops  were  landing  he  ordered  a  quiet  withdrav/al  up  the  road 
to  Fort  Russell,  the  small  earthwork  built  across  the  road  where 
the  Confederates  had  determined  to  resist  the  Union  advance.  The 
fighting  began  at  8:00  cn  the  morning  of  February  8th.    Early  Union 
efforts  to  take  the  Ccmfoderate  work  were  repulsed.     However,  when 
several  Union  regiments  were  orcered  into  the  sv/amps  on  both  flanks 


of  the  Confederates,  the  position  was  taken,  not,  however,  without 
some  desperate  fighting.  The  Confederates  retreated  to  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island  with  much  confusion.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Southern  force  surrendered,  trapped  as  they  were  without 
boats  to  carry  them  to  the  mainland.  A  total  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  were  surrendered. 

The  Union  victory  at  Roanoke  Island  opened  the  way  for  further 
successes  at  New  Bern  and  Beaufort  and  provided  a  serious  blow 
against  the  Confederate  forces  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 


C.S.S.  IRONCUD  RAM  HEUSE 


By  Richard  ¥,  lobst,  Staff  Historian 

North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial  Commission 

The  Confederate  ram  Neuse  was  built  on  the  Neuse  River  at 
Whitehall  Landin{j,  sov-ral  miles  "below  Goldsboro.    It  was  one 
of  three  scheduled  ironclad  ships    to  be  built  for  the  Confederate 
Navy  Department  by  the  North  Carolina  firm  of  t'^lliot,  Martin  and 
Company  of  Eii::,"fccth  City, 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  build  an  ironclad  shin  in  the 
industry-starved  Sonth.     Iron  was  almost  impossible  tn  obtain. 
The  famous  Tredepar  Iron  Works  in  Richraonc?  v;as  the  only  factory 
capable  of  mass-producing:  iron  sheets  in  the  entir*?  Confoder^cy. 

Cilbert  Elliott,  a  capable  youn^  lawyer  turned  enf^ineer,  had 
formed  a  partnership  with  Jud^o:e  William  Franklin  Martin  of  Elizabeth 
Citj'-.    Elliott  was  to  provide  the  technical  skill,  Martin  the  money. 
A  ship  was  bef7i.:n  immediately  (Sprinf^  1861 )  at  Elizabeth  City. 
This  vessel  was  burned  when  the  Union  forces  occupied  Elizabeth 


Wooden  model  of 
C.S.S.  Ironclad 
Ram  Neuse 
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City  in  February,  1862. 

Elliott  moved  inland,  up  the  Neuse  and  Roanoke  rivers,  to 
continue  his  ship  buildinir"-  efforts.     The  famous  ram  Albemarle 
was  started  at  Edv/ards  Ferry,  near  Scotland  Neck  in  a  cornfield 
beside  the  Roanoke  River.     The  ram  Neuse  was  begun  at  \\rhitehall 
Landing:  on  the  Neuse. 

In  December,  1862,  Union  General  John  G.  Foster,  commander 
of  the  occupation  army  at  Ne\\f  Bern,  moved  inland  in  an  effort 
to  destroy  a  section  of  the  Wilminf:ton  and  Weldon  Railroad, 
chief  supply  line  of  Lee's  Army  in  Virp:iniao    Alonp:  the  way 
Foster  fought  three  bitterly  contested  actions  \vrith  Confederate 
troops  under  Brip-adier  General  Nathan  G.   (Shanlcs)  Evans,  At 
Whitehall  the  infant  ram  Neuse,  still  unplated  with  her  protective 
iron,  was  found  in  dry  dock  at  the  edfe  of  the  Neuse  River. 
The  Union  forces  immediately  be^^an  to  fire  their  artillery  at 
the  helpless  ship.     After  an  all-day  cannonade^  the  Union  troops 
withdrev;,  believinr  the  ship  to  be  destroyed.     This  was  not  the 
case«     The  Confederates,  returninr  to  the  scene,  found  the  vessel 
was  barely  damao-ed  due  to  poor  aim  on  the  part  of  the  Union 
artillery-men.     Rf^p;?ir  v;ork  v/as  soon  be.fnm  v/ith  the  result  that 
the  ship  was  floated  down  to  Kinston  by  the  springe  of  1863o 

When  the  Neuse  arrived  at  Kinston  (where  she  was  to  receive 
her  iron  plate)  she  ressembled  a  lar^e  v/ooden  schooner  with  one 
smokestack  F.nd  mountlnf^s  for  two  heavy  ipfuns.     She  v;as  about  one 
hvindred  and  fifty  feet  lonp-  and  tweri,ty  feet  v.'ido,  built  of  heavy 
heart  pine  with  a  beak  or  ram  made  of  solid  oak  and  extendinf^ 
some  ten  feet  in  front  of  her  bow.     She  drew  eif:ht  feet  of  water 
before  she  received  her  iron  plating.    When  this  was  finally 
placed  upon  her  she  drew  almost  ten  feet. 

In  February,  1864,  the  Neuse  was  still  unfinished.     P;:.rt  of 
her  Tpln.tinp  had  been  bolted  on,  but  the  rest  was  missing.  There 
was  simply  no  iron  available  with  which  to  finish  her.  In 
spite  of  this  all-important  fact,  Union  naval  commanders  in  the 


sounds  of  North  Carolina  still  trembled  at  the  merest  mention 
of  the  terrible  ram.    Admiral  Sajnuel  P.  Lee,  commander  of  the 
Union's  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  was  especially  fear- 
ful.   On  February  17»  I864,  he  wrote  General  Benjamin  Franklin 
Butler,  commanding  the  United  States  ^^^arrison  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Virp-inia,  that  he  (Lee)  "v; 011  Id  be  greatly  obliged  if  (Butler) 
would  communicate  ...  any  exact  intelligence  ...  concerning 
the  ironclad  reported  to  be  building  at  Kinston,  N.  C."  Butler 
replied  that  he  did  "not  much  believe  in  the  rcim,  either  in  the 
Roanoke  or  the  Neuse." 

Iron,  or,  ratlier,  the  lack  of  it,  v/as  the  chief  problem  of 
the.  Confederates.    Much  controversy  raged  over  military  control 
of  tVie  railroads  in  i^r^stern  North  Carolina.    The  Confederate 
Army  claimed  it  needed  all  the  tr<".lns  to  carry  supplies  for  Lee's 
troops  in  Virginia,     The  Confederate  Navy,  which  finally  ended 
up  successful  in  its  efforts,  claimed  that  some  of  the  trains 
were  needed  to  carry  iron  plate  for  the  ironclads  which  were  being 
built  on  thp  Roanoke  and  the  Neuse. 

By  Spring,  IR65,  the  Neuse  was    completely  iron  plated.  It 
carried  two  heavy  cannons  and  was  ready  to' move  against  New  Bern 
and  the  Union  fleet.     Only  one  problem  remained  and  this  concerned 
the  level  of  the  Neuse  River.    As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
Neuse  had  a  draft  of  nearly  ten  feet.    The  river,  however,  had 
been  very  low  due  to  an  extremely  dry  summer  and  fall.  This 
prevented  the  Confederates  froili  moving  their  large  and  heavy  ship. 
If  only  the  river  would  rise,  the  day  might  yet  be  saved. 

.   This  was  not  to  be.    Union  forces  under  General  John  M.  Schofield, 
moved  inland  from  New  Bern  in  connection  with  General  William  T, 
Sherman's  invasion  of  North  Carolina.     Tliey  were  met  at  South- 
west Creek,  eai^t  of  Kinston,  by    some  10,000  desperate  Confederates 
luider  Generals  Bi^axton  Bre gg  and  Robert  P.  Hoke,    For  three  days 
the  Southerners  were  able  to  maintain  their  position.  However, 
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on  March  10th,  Union  reinforcements  having  arrived  upon  the 
field,  the  Confederates  were  forced  to  retreat.    The  Neuse  was 
given  special  orders  "by  General  Bragg.    Bragg  stated: 

Captain  Price,  C.  S,  Navy,  commanding  C.S.  S, 
Neuse ,  is  desired  to  cover  Ma jor-General  Hoke's 
movements,  and,  if  practicable,  hefore  sacri- 
"'-■^^  f icing  his  vessel,  to  move  down  the  river  by 

way  of  diversion,  and  make  the  loss  of  his 
vessel  as  costly  to  the  enemy  as  possible. 

The  great  moment  had  come.    The  crew  of  the  Neuse  started  their 
ship  down  the  river  against  the  Union  forces.    However,  before  the 
doomed  ship  had  proceeded  very  far,  she  ran  aground  on  a  sandbar. 
Men,  stripped  to  the  waist,  worked  in  the  water  under  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  to  free  their  vessel.     It  was  too  late.  Price, 
realizing  that  his  ship  would  be  captured  by  the  onrushing  Union 
forces,  set  her  on  fire  and  gave  the  sad  order  to  abandon  ship. 

A  cannon,  overheated  by  the  fire,  exploded  with  a  loud  boom. 
A  huge  hold  was  opened  in  the  ship's  side.    She  sank  rapidly  in 
several  feet  of  water  until  only  the  deck  and  parts  of  the  super- 
structure were  visible.    There  she  remained,  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  sand. 

The  ram  Neuse  has,  with  all  the  recent  excavation  work,  become 
a  legend.    She  is  still  in  the  Neuse  River  at  Kinston — a  living 
symbol  of  yesterday. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFEDERATE 
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CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 


By  Carolyn  Myers,  Administrative 
Assistant 


196^ 
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In  January  of  ^^6^  North  Carolina, 


along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  began 

a  four-year  commemoration  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  1959}  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  National  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission,  the  General  Assembly  had  authorized  the  • 
formation  of  a  North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial  Commission 
"to  plan  and  conduct  the  centennial  commemoration  programs"  in 
this  State.    Following  this  action  by  the  General  Assembly,  Colonel 
Hugh  Dortch  of  Goldsboro  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  Norman  C,  Larson,  Executive  Secretary.    Both  were  recently  re- 
appointed to  their  posts  by  Governor  Terry  Sanford,  who  in  November 
of  last  year  announced  the  selection  of  a  new  twenty-three  member 
Confederate  Centennial  Commission. 

In  May,  I96I,  a  two-day  Confederate  Festival  in  Raleigh  marked 
the  official  opening  of  the  Centennial  in  North  Carolina.  Planned 
and  directed  by  the  Festival  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sion, the  affair  attracted  thousands  from  all  over  the  State  and 
was  perhaps  the  biggest  event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Festival  Committee  is  but  one  of  several  groups  within  the 
Commission  which  co-ordinate  and  guide  the  various  phases  of  North 
Carolina's  centennial  program.    Since  their  formation  in  196O,  the 
Drama,  Audio-Visual,  Publications,  Local  Commemorations,  Graves, 
Manuscripts  and  Museum  Items,  Festival,  and  Education  Committees 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  accomplishing  the  aims  of  the  Confederate 
Commission.    One  of  the  long-range  objectives  of  the  Commission  is 
to  edit  and  publish  a  new  roster  of  North  Carolina  troops  to  re- 
place the  outdated  Moore's  Roster.    Accomplishments  to  date  include 
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the  publication  of  three  one-act  plays  for  use  by  schools  and 
community  groups  throughout  the  State,  the  production  of  a  series 
of  Civil  War  Radio  and  television  programs ,  the  erection  of  over 
twenty  specially  designed  Confederate  markers,  the  marking  of  a 
number  of  Civil  War  graves,  and  the  sponsoring  of  commemorative 
programs  throughout  the  State, 

The  North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial  Commission  has  been 
assisted  in  its  programs  by  local  County  Centennial  Committees,  At 
this  writing,  over  sixty-nine  sucn  groups  have  been  appointed  by 
local  Boards  of  County  Commissioners,    The  majority  of  these  com- 
mittees have  been  quite  active  in  all  phases  of  centennial  endeavor, 
and  many  have  led  the  way  in  sponsoring' commemorative  events,  in 
publishing  Civil  War  materials,  in  collecting  relics  of  the  period 
and  so  on,, 

It  is  not  to  the  Commission  and  County  committees  alone  that  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  belongs.    Its  success  depends  upon  you  as  well. 
As  Junior  Historians,  you  may  want  to  undertake  some  Civil  War 
connected  project  of  your  own,  whether  it  be  the  collecting  of 
period  museum  items  or  a  visit  to  a  battlefield  or  other  historic 
site.    We  at  The  North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial  Commission 
are  here  to  help  you  and  welcome  your  letters  and  requests.  (For 
information  write  to:    The  North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial 
Commission,  Box  1881,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.) 

,  -  ■•  ' 

Civil  War  Quiz    ,  • 


Complete  the  following  quiz  and  then  turn  to  page  15  for  the  answers. 
Tell  if  the  sentences  are  true  or  false, 

1 .  The  main  problem  confronted  by  the  Confederates  in  the  construction 
of  the  ram  Neuse  was  the  lack  of  engineers, 

2.  The  ram  Neuse  was  completed  in  the  Spring  of  I863. 

5.    The  Battle  of  Roanoke  Island  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Union  forces, 

4,  Colonel  Henry  M,  Shaw  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  on 
Roanoke  Island  during  the  battle, 

5,  The  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial  Commission 
is  to  commemorate  the  Civil  War, 
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Is  It  money  from  the  last  payroll  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad? 
No  one  really  knows,  but  in  1950,  a  lar^e  sum  of  Confederate  money 
was  discovered  in  a  safe  in  the  baseme^nt  of  the  Education  Building 
in  Raleigh.    Apparently  it  had  belonged  to  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

The  exhibit  pictured  above  is  available  for  loan  to  Jvmior 
Historian  Clubs.    Write  to  the  Hall  of  History,  Box  1881,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.    Our  period  of  loan  is  one  week  and  the  only  charge 
to  you    is  the  return  postage. 
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SLIDE  PROGRAMS 


The  follov/inc:  sli'^e  r)rogT!r<.ms  are  available  for  loan  to  Jumior 
Historian  Clubs  and  other  interested  groups.     These  prograjns  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Hall  of  history,  Box  1881,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.    Our  period  of  loan  is  one  week,  and  we  can  send 
no  more  than  two  programs  at  a  time,     ^"he  only  charge  to  you  is 
the  return  postage. 

The  Early  Architecture  of  North  Carolina 

Tar  Heel  Mysteries  and  Legends 

Port  Macon 

"Unto  These  Hills" 

"The  Lost  Colony" 

Historic  Sites  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  Pottery  and  Wedgwood  China 

Moravian  Sett]ements  in  North  Carolina 

Ladies*  Fashions  from  1790  to  the  Present 

The  Cherokee  Indians,  Their  Myths  and  Legends 

Raleigh,  the  Capital  City 

Quilting,  One  of  the  Home  Arts 

ANSWERS  TO  CIVIL  WAR  QUIi: 

1.  False 

2.  False 

3 .  True 

4.  True 

5 .  True 
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JMIOR  HISTOidANS  AROUWD  THE  STATE 


The  Yadkinville  Junior  Historian  Club  has  undertaken  an 
unusual  project.     They  plan  to  help  erect  a  tombstone  at  the 
grave  of  Captain  David  Francis,  an  officer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Militia,  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War.     It  seems  that  the 
late  J.  Hampton  Rich  of  Davie  County  was  planning  to  erect  the 
monument,  but  died  before  the  project  was  completed.  The 
tombstone  was  stored  in  a  local  garage  for  many  years  and  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  collecting  dust  in  a  smoke-house. 
The  exact  location  of  the  grave  has  been  obscured  by  vines  and 
brush.    The  Yadkinville  Club  plans  to  seek  help  from  an  archae- 
ologist in  order  to  determine  where  the  marker  should  be  placed. 

The  Past  and  Present  Club  of  Bethel  has  published  the  first 
issue  of  a  newspaper  recording  the  past  and  present  happenings 
of  the  community  and  county.    They  plan  three  more  issues. 

North  Carolina  Lighthouses  was  chosen  by  the  Carolinians  of 
Angler  as  their  project. 

The  North  Cove  Chapter  is  making  a  special  study  of  Indians  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  Fremont  Historians  pltin  to  write  a  history  of  their  town. 

North  Carolina's  part  in  the  Civil  War  will  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Candler  Tarheel  Chapter;  The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Historical  Society,  Noi'theast  Junior  High  School,  High  Point;  and 
the  Tileston  Chapter  of  V^ilmington. 

The  Mountain  View  Junior  Historians  are  planning  to  produce 
a  play  depicting  important  incidents  which  have  taken  plaoe  in 
their  conmiunity. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  exciting  and  interesting  things  that 
Junior  Historian.s  are  doing.    V/hy  not  join  today? 


Ik 


A  model  of  Tryon  Palace        Donald  Wag-oner,  Junior  Historian  from 
Raleigh,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  Hall  of  History, 
••Who  are  these  Junior  Historians?"  is  the  question  asked  most  frequently. 

Plan  now  to  bring  or  send  your  projects  to  the  Hall  of  History. 
Let  others  see  what  Junior  Historians  are  doing! 
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With  the  beginning  of  19^2,  Tarheel  Jiinior  Historians 
go  into  the  second  half  of  their  eighth  year.    As  we  go  to 
press,  we  are  sixteen  clubs  ahead  of  last  year's  all  time  high 
enrollment,  with  sixty  clubs  throughout  the  State.  J\inior 
Historians  can  be  proud  of  the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
the  schools  and  communities  where  their  chapters  are  established. 

After  vacation  is  a  good  time  for  organizing  yoior  school's 
chapter.    The  next  holiday  is  a  long  time  away;  now  is  the  season 
for  learning  and  fun  in  school.    Becoming  a  Junior  Historian  is 
the  best  way  to  have  both. 
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This  scale  model  of  The  Birthplace  of  Andrew  Johnson  was 
constructed  by  Harriet  Martin,  Junior  Historian  from  Raleigh, 


In  the  May  issue  of  the  Tarheel  Junior  Historian,  we  plan  to 
discuss  the  counties  of  North  Carolina.    We  hope  that  many  of 
you  will  contribute  something  of  your  own  county's  history. 

What  is  your  coianty?    When  was  it  formed?    What  important 
events  have  occurred?    Is  there  anything  unique  about  your  county? 

Students  interested  in  submitting  articles  for  publication 
should  send  the  articles  to  the  -Association  by  March  10th,  You 
may  obtain  interesting  material  by  interviewing  older  members  of 
your  community,  investigating  the  histories  of  old  buildings,  read- 
ing source  books,  and  by  various  other  means.     If  source  books  are 
used,  please  give  the  author,  title,  publisher,  year  of  publication, 
and  pages  read.    Be  sure  to  show  the  article  to  your  teacher. 
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HOW  COUNTIES  HAPPENED 


By  R.  W.  Jones 
Hall  of  History 

One  of  the  most  significant  steps  in 
the  historical  development  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  state  is  the  formation  of 
her  counties.  The  significance  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  county  is  the 
largest  division  of  local  government  in 
the  State.  It  is  the  chief  territorial 
unit  for  the  administrative,  judicial, 
and  political  function  of  State  govern- 
ment. 

The  concept  of  counties  as  govern- 
mental divisions  did  not  originate  in 
this  country,  but  was  patterned  after 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  Shires.  In  England, 
the  shires  were  originally  under  the 
supervision  of  an  earl  or  an  alderman, 
but  were  later  supervised  by  an  officer 
of  the  King  called  a  sheriff. 

The  first  such  unit  of  government  in 
North  Carolina  was  created  in  1663 
and  was  called  the  county  of  Albemarle. 
The  Great  County  of  Albemarle  was  a 
much  larger  district  than  those  known 
as  counties  today.  Its  boundaries  ex- 
tended from  the  Virginia  line  to  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  To  assist  in  the  gov- 
erning of  the  county,  four  precincts 
were  created  each  of  which  provided 
five  representatives  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  four  precincts  were  given 
Indian  names:  Currituck,  Pasquotank, 
Perquimans,  and  Chowan. 

By  1696,  settlements  were  beginning 
to  extend  beyond  the  southern  boun- 
daries of  Albemarle.  This  increase  in 
growth  brought  about  the  necessity  for 
creating  a  new  county ;  therefore,  the 
county  of  Bath  was  established.  Bath 
was  divided  into  three  precincts:  Wick- 
ham,  Archdale  and  Pamptecough,  each 
of  which  had  two  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

On  December  7,  1710,  North  Caro- 
lina became  a  separate  province  and 
Edward  Hyde  was  named  Governor.  In 
1712,  the  three  precincts  of  Bath  were 
renamed:  Hyde.  Craven,  and  Beaufort; 
and  in  1722  two  more  precincts  were 
created  in  Bath :  Carteret  and  Bertie. 


GROWING  WESTWARD 

As  the  Colony  continued  to  grow, 
more  and  more  county  precincts  were 
created  in  the  two  existing  counties. 
Craven,  Bladen,  Onslow,  and  New  Han- 
over were  formed  in  Bath.  Bertie,  Tyr- 
rell, and  Edgecombe  were  added  to  Al- 
bemarle. 

In  1739,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  changing  precincts  to  counties  and 
establishing  the  position  of  sheriff  for 
each  of  them.  From  that  date,  the  term 
county  has  been  used  to  designate  the 
governmental  divisions  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

As  the  population  began  to  increase 
in  the  east  and  to  spread  toward  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  more  counties 
were  created.  At  the  start  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  North  Carolina  had  32 
counties. 

Following  the  Revolution,  the  General 
Assembly,  in  a  surge  of  patriotism, 
abolishfd  some  counties  or  renamed 
them  bicause  they  had  been  named  for 
men  wl  o  were  prominent  people  repre- 
senting the  Crown.  Three  such  counties 
were  Dobbs  and  Tryon,  which  were 
named  for  Royal  Govenors,  and  Bute 
which  was  named  for  John  Stuart, 
third  Earl  of  Bute  and  treasurer  under 
George  lU. 

It  was  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
that  pioneers  such  as  Daniel  Boone  and 
James  Robertson  spearheaded  the  move 
westward.  By  1783,  four  counties  were 
formed  in  the  western  region:  Wash- 
ington, Sullivan,  Greene,  and  Davidson. 
In  1784,  the  settlers  of  this  region  form- 
ed the  State  of  Franklin,  but  it  failed  to 
get  recognition  from  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  other  States.  Franklin, 
therefore,  ceased  to  function  as  a  state 
in  1787.  However,  in  1789  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  gave  this 
area  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  State  of 
Tennessee  in  1796. 

Since  the  General  Assembly  was 
dominated  by  easterners,  the  western 
counties  were  named  for  men  who  were 
prominent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Three  counties  were  named  for 
Presidents:  Washington,  Madison,  and 
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Jackson.  Following  the  Civil  War,  newly 
created  counties  were  often  named  for 
fxien  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Southern  cause  such  as  Lee,  Hoke, 
Pender,  Vance,  and  Swain. 

100th  COUNTY 

The  last  county  to  be  created  in  the 
region  of  Albemarle  was  Dare  County 
in  1870  which  was  named  for  Virgipia 
Dare,  The  last  county  (the  IQOth)  to  be 
created  in  the  State  was  Avery  .which 
was  named'torColonelWaighstill  Avery, 
North  Carolina's  first  Attorney  General. 

Since  the  county  is  a  governmental 
sub-division,  it  is  natural  to  expect' that 
disputes  would  arise  during  the  process 
of  forming  counties.  The  General  As- 
sembly found  it  necessary  to  pass  laws 
to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  these  dis- 


putes. An  act  was  passed  in  1857  which 
empowered  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
the  various  counties  with  the  authority 
to  settle  disputes  arising  over  county 
boundaries.  In  1933,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  which  provided 
that  neighboring  counties  could  consoli- 
date. However,  before  the  consolidation 
of  counties  becomes  final,  the  people  of 
-the  county  must  approve  the  action  by 
popular  vote.  There  have  been  no  county 
consolidations  under  this  law. 

Over  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  North  Carolina  has 
created  one  hundred  and  sixteen  count- 
ies. Seven  of  these  were  given  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  later  became 
the  State  of  Tennessee ;  nine  were  either 
abolished  or  divided. 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  1700-1912 


'"^deve's  Qold 

in  5fiem  5fiar  Hills" 


By  Concord  Junior  Historians 

When  Mecklenburg  County  was  divi- 
ded in  1792,  Cabarrus  County  was  form- 
ed and  was  named  in  honor  of  Stephen 
Cabarrus  who  cast  the  deciding  vote  in 
favor  of  its  creation. 

There  was  disagreement  as  to  where 
the  county  seat  was  to  be  located.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where 
the  citizens  wanted  the  county  seat  but 
some  historians  say  that  one  faction 
wanted  the  town  to  be  located  near 
Cook's  Crossing  while  others  wanted  it 
to  be  established  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
establish  the  county  seat  between  the 
two  places  and  to  call  it  Concord  mean- 
ing harmony. 

Cabarrus  County  was  settled  by  many 
interesting  people.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting was  a  Hessian  named  John 
Reed,  owner  of  the  Reed  Gold  Mine 
which  was  the  first  commercially  suc- 
cessful gold  mine  in  the  United  States. 
In  1799,  Conrad  Reed,  a  twelve-year- 
old  boy,  found  a  large  piece  of  gold 
while  he  was  fishing  in  Meadow  Creek. 
Not  realizing  the  value  of  the  boy's 
find,  his  family  used  it  as  a  doof-stop 
for  three  years.  Then  the  father,  John 
Reed,  sold  this  piece  of  gold  for  $3.50 
in  Fayetteville.  In  1802,  the  same  year 
the  piece  of  gold  was  sold,  John  Reed, 
Martin  Phifer,  James  Love,  and  Frede- 
rick Kiser  formed  a  company  to  mine 
the  gold. 

Places,  two  in  particular,  make  Cab- 
arrus County  distinctive.  Kannapolis, 
the  largest  unincorporated  town  in  the 
State,  covers  much  of  the  territory  of 
the  county  and  contains  the  major  part 
of  the  population  and  industry.  The 
only  buffalo  ranch  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  lies  immediately  beside  the 
county  seat.  This  area  was  the  home  of 
the  infamous  Cabarrus  "Black  Boys" 
who  in  1771  carried  out  the  historical 
"gunpowder  plot"  to  thwart  Governor 
Tryon's  attempt  at  making  certain  men 
"loyal,  royal  British"  followers. 


Cabarrus  County  has  developed,  pro- 
gressed, and  lived  much  within  itself, 
never  stagnant,  never  over-forceful. 
Yet,  in  the  heart  of  North  Carolina's 
piedmont  area,  this  fragment  of  land 
and  its  people  stand  head-high  because 
of  a  distinctive,  noticeable  history. 
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Mii'l^ineteentfi  Century 
draining  Ceniev  for  CsLwyevs 


By  YadkinvUle  Junior  Historians 

Tutelos  from  the  Eastern  Siouan 
were  the  first  Indians  in  Yadkin  Coun- 
"  ty.  The  last  Indians  were  in  this  area 
about  1770.  Evidence  shows  that  Indi- 
ans roved  all  over  Yadkin  County. 

The  first  settlers  were  probably  Mo- 
ravians from  Forsyth  County.  They 
established  themselves  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Huntsville  about  1760. 
Later  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
was  settled  by  Scotch-Irish  and  English 
who  had  gradually  moved  north  from 
Rowan  County. 

Yadkin  County  was  formed  in  1850 
from  Surry.  It  is  located  in  the  north- 
western part  of  North  Carolina  and  is 
composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  square  miles.  Practically  all  of  Yad- 
kin County  lies  within  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  Reeion.  A  small  outlying  ranere 
of  Brushy  Mountains,  covering  less 
than  seven  square  miles  and  belonging 
to  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Range, 
occurs  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county.  The  bottom  land  ranges  from  a 
few  yards  to  a  half  mile  or  more.  The 
average  elevation  is  one  thousand  feet. 
The  lowest  point  is  six  hundred  twenty- 
five  feet  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Yadkin  County  where  the  Yadkin  Riv- 
er leaves  the  county.  The  highest  point 
is  in  the  northwest  known  as  Star  Peak. 

A  committee  of  five  men  was  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  county  seat.  They 
selected  Wilson  but  it  was  necessary  to 
change  their  decision  because  there  was 
another  town  in  North  Carolina  by  the 
name  of  Wilson.  There  were  two  rich 
landowners,  Judge  Thompson  Phillips 
and  T.  C.  Houser,  who  wanted  the  coun- 
ty seat  on  their  land.  Finally  because  of 
the  dispute,  the  distance  was  divided 
bewteen  the  two  and  named  Yadkinville. 


Huntsville  was  probably  the  first 
place  in  the  county  to  be  settled.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  General  Thomas  La- 
nier Clingman.  Clingman  was  a  Briga- 
dier General  in  the  Confederate  Army 
and  Clingman's  Dome  was  named  for 
him. 

In  1837  doors  were  opened  to  the  Law 
School  at  Richmond  Hill.  It  became  one 
of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
learning  established  in  this  area.  The 
school  was  founded  by  R.  M.  Pearson, 
who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Prior  to  this 
time.  Judge  Pearson  had  given  instruc- 
tions to  a  number  of  law  students  at  his 
home,  in  Mocksville.  Many  students 
from  the  State  and  other  states  came  to 
the  school.  It  has  been  said  that  prac- 
tically all  lawyers  of  note  in  North 
Carolina  who  were  licensed  in  the  1840's 
and  1850's  read  law  at  Richmond  Hill. 
Judge  Pearson  died  after  having  a 
stroke  while  enroute  from  his  home  in 
Richmond  Hill  to  hold  court  in  Winston- 
Salem.  His  home  is  still  standing  today 
at  Richmond  Hill  but  is  in  poor  condi- 
tion. There  is  hope  that  interest  will  Ije 
taken  to  restore  the  house. 

Jonesville  Academy  was  probably  the 
most  inportant  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Yadkin  County  around  1800. 
East  Bend  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
grade  school  system.  Free  public  schools 
established  after  the  Civil  War  were  lo- 
cated in  log  huts.  Teachers  received  a 
salary  of  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a 
month. 

The  present  school  system  of  nine 
schools  includes  one  colored  school,  two 
elementary  schools,  and  six  schools 
which  include  grades  one  through 
twelve. 
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Wee  lilt  alSp,atla4^(i 


By  Vivian  Stephenson 
Carolinians  Junior  Historian,  Angier 

The  first  settlers  of  Harnett  County 
came  in  1729.  Later  a  large  number  of 
Highland  Scots  came  up  the  Cape  Fear 
River  and  settled.  Many  other  nation- 
alities came  in  small  groups  and  settled 
in  eastern  Harnett  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cape  Fear. 

Flora  McDonald  was  among  the  many 
Highlanders  who  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina. She  and  her  family  settled  first  in 
Cross  Creek  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  and 
then  moved  on  to  a  series  of  new  loca- 
tions before  finally  going  back  to  Scot- 
land in  1780. 

Harnett  County  was  formed  in  1855 
from  Cumberland  County.  It  was  named 
for  Cornelius  Harnett  who  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
and  author  of  the  Halifax  Resolves  of 
1776. 

Seven  men  were  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  select  a  county 
seat  for  Harnett.  They  chose  Toomer, 
which  is  now  Summerville.  Toomer  was 
named  for  a  Fayetteville  lawyer.  Har- 
nett citizens  did  not  like  the  name  To- 
omer. They  had  tried  for  years  to  break 
away  from  Cumberland  County  and 
then  to  have  their  county  seat  named 
for  a  Cumberland  man  was  a  blow  to 
their  pride. 

Another  complaint  was  about  the  way 
the  new  jail  was  built.  Harnett  people 
were  quick  to  say  'I  told  you  so'  when 
a  prisoner,  George  Ferguson,  dug  his 
way  out  of  the  soft  brick  and  weak  mor- 
tar jail  as  soon  as  he  was  sober.  This 
"soft"  brick  jail  stood  for  almost  seven- 
ty-five years. 

The  county  seat  location  was  not 
suited  to  everyone's  use  since  many 
people  had  to  cross  the  Cape  Fear  River 
and  leave  their  transportation  behind. 
It  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river  by 
flatboat  or  ferry  and  then  walk  about 
three  miles  to  Summerville. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1858-1859 
passed  an  act  which  provided  for  an 
election  to  decide  whether  the  county 
seat  would  stay  at  Toomer  or  be  moved 


to  Lillington.  When  the  vote  was  taken, 
the  «ite  of  Lillington  won.  About  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  was  bought  for 
$500.  The  town  named  for  General  Al- 
exander Lillington,  hero  of  the  battle 
of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  was  officially 
laid  off  in  1861. 

A  courthouse  was  not  built  in  Lilling- 
ton until  1867.  Prisoners  had  to  be  jail- 
ed in  Fayetteville  and  Harnett  court 
cases  were  heard  at  the  Academy  in 
Summerville.  The  first  courthouse  was 
made  of  wood  and  burned  in  1892.  In 
1897  the  present  courthouse  was  built. 
It  has  recently  been  remodeled. 

Early  schools  in  Harnett  were  small 
and  inadequate.  The  first  schoolhouse  in 
the  county  was  built  in  1756.  It  was 
built  by  "Little  John  Graham,"  the 
schoolmaster.  Two  hundred  acres  of 
land  were  granted  to  him.  The  land  was 
in  Stewarts  Creek  on  the  present  High- 
way 421  one  mile  north  of  Erwin.  There 
were  only  about  a  dozen  families  with- 
in miles  of  the  area  but  all  of  them 
wanted  a  school. 

Other  early  schools  of  the  county 
were  Cumberland  Academy  at  Summer- 
ville, organized  in  1846,  and  Longstreet 
Academy  which  was  organized  about 
the  same  time.  Cumberland  Academy 
remained  open  during  the  Civil  War  but 
Longstreet  closed  and  did  not  re-open. 

Buies  Creek  Academy  opened  its 
doors  to  students  in  1887  in  a  one-room 
building.  The  school  grew  steadily  un- 
der the  direction  of  its  founder,  the 
Reverand  James  Archibald  Campbell. 
They  were  ever  seeking  to  give  the  stu- 
dents more  than  the  bare  knowledge  of 
the  three  R's  taught  in  the  old  field 
schools. 

The  present  leader  of  the  growing 
College  is  Dr.  Leslie  H.  Campbell,  son 
of  the  founder.  Present  plans  are  to  en- 
large the  facilities  and  to  establish  a 
four-year  college  by  the  spring  of  1962. 
This  is  an  institution  of  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Harnett  County  and  North  Caro- 
lina can  be  proud. 


RICHLANDS  ATTRACTED  FARMERS  TO  FARME 


By  Farmer  Junior  Historians 

Farmer  is  in  Concord  Township  and 
beautifully  situated  in  the  Western  hills 
of  Randolph  County  on  the  Uwharrie 
River.  While  Farmer  has  never  been 
largely  populated,  it  is  surrounded  by 
communities  of  cultured,  educated  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  are  still  engaged  in 
farming. 

The  Catawba  Indians  were  the  earli- 
est inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Farmer. 
Most  of  the  early  white  settlers  coming 
into  this  community  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  were  English  Quakers,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scotch-Irish.  They  settled  in 
the  Farmer  community  because  of  the 
fine  climate  and  the  fertile  bottom  lands 
along  the  Uwharrie  River,  a  good  source 
of  power.  These  early  settlers  were 
strong  believers  in  religious  liberty;  so 
along  with  their  homes,  they  established 
churches  and  schools  for  their  children. 

Very  early,  the  community  became 
known  as  Farmers  because  of  the  rich, 
fertile  land  and  the  many  farmers  farm- 
ing the  land.  Among  the  early  promi- 
nent families  were  the  Kearns,  Fuller, 
Macon,  Newby,  Lewis,  and  Ridge  fami- 
lies. Some  of  these  families  date  back 
as  far  as  the  1740's  or  farther,  and  some 
of  them  were  slave  owners. 

Good  roads  were  built  early  and  part 
of  them  were  planked  in  places.  Doing 
away  with  a  ford  crossing  on  the  Uw- 
harrie River,  Johnny  Dunbar  built  the 
first  covered  bridge  in  the  Farmer  com- 
munity. His  workmanship  was  so  good 
that  it  withstood  the  ravages  of  the  river 
until  it  was  replaced  by  a  steel  construc- 
ted bridge  in  1904.  The  steel  bridge  is 
still  standing  and  is  in  good  condition, 
except  for  being  very  narrow  for  the 
present-day  traffic. 

The  early  churches  were  Friends  and 
Methodist  Episcopal;  both  have  long 
histories. 

The  Concord  Methodist  Church  was 
built  in  1856  where  the  graveyard  now 
is.  It  was  a  one-room,  framed  structure. 
The  church  was  remodeled  before  the 
year  1916  and  it  burned  in  1933.  It  was 
rebuilt  at  the  present  site.  Two  of  the 
earlier  pastors  were  J.  W.  Strider  and 
W.  M.  Robbins. 


Edwin  Snead  was  the  first  per; 
to  be  buried  in  the  graveyard  on  Ji 
20,  1848.  In  1859  the  first  tombst( 
was  erected  to  a  Mr.  Thornburg. 

For  rhany  years  a  revival  camp  me 
ing  was  held  on  the  church  groun 
The  people  came  from  various  distant 
bringing  with  them  their  families  £ 
stock,  and  camped  for  a  week.  Wh 
attending  the  religious  services,  tY 
also  visited  with  their  neighbors. 

SCHOOLS 

The  first  school  was  held  in  the  C( 
cord  Methodist  Church  in  approximatt 
the  year  1879.  The  first  teacher  w 
Lizzie  Rice.  The  community  was  i 
satisfied  with  its  school  being  held 
the  church;  so  they  built  a  school. 

Gueb  Horney,  Jimmy  Skeen,  and  B. 
Ridge  were  among  those  people  int€ 
ested  in  and  wanting  a  better  scho 
The  school  was  called  the  Farmer  Aca 
emy. 

There  were  other  acadeviies  sur- 
rounding the  Farmer  Community. 
(Noted  among  them  were  Science 
Hill,  dating  back  to  1861,  Oak 
Grove  and  Bomhy  Academies.)  The 
Farmer  Academy  ivas  very  effici- 
ent and  ranked  high  among  the 
early  educational  institutions.  It  at- 
tracted students  from  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  its  commencements  were 
largely  attended.  Good  teachers 
ivere  eynployed  for  the  academy. 
F.  C.  Am  rock  served  as  the  first 
principal.  William  C.  Hammer  is 
remembered  as  a  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal also.  The  Farmer  Academy 
burned  and  luas  replaced  by  a 
three-story  building  known  as  the 
Farmer  Institute.'* 
A  part  of  a  letter  received  from  a  M 
H.  M.  Loy  of  Jacksonville,  North  Car 
lina,  tells  about  and  describes  the  Fa 
mer  Institute. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  George  Neese 
and  I  entered  school  at  the  Farmer 
Institute,  Farmer,  North  Carolina. 
At  that  time  W.  H.  Boone,  a  grad- 
uate of  Elon  College,  was  princi- 
pal, and  Professor  H.  C.  Stout 
of  Alamance  County  ^vas  assistant. 
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There  ^vere  'probably  as  many  as 
30  boarding  pupils.  The  girls,  most 
of  them,  boarded  with  other  fam- 
ilies in  the  community.  The  price  of 
board  and  room  was  $6.00  per 
month. 

The  course  of  study  was  about  what 
was  required  for  college  entrance. 
The  tuition  was  $W-00  per  year. 
Neese  and  I  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  and  I  think  we  were  the 
first  two  graduates  to  receive  di- 
plomas at  that  institution. 
The  school  building  xvas  a  three- 
story  frame  building,  rather  large 
for  those  days.  The  desks  and  black- 
boards were  modern  in  every  re- 
spect. In  fact.  Farmer  Institute  at 
that  time  was  a  very  good  prep- 
aratory school. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  auto- 
mobiles. We  had  to  board  the  train 
at  Burlington  and  we  were  met  in 
Asheboro  by  someone  who  took  us 
and  our  baggage  in  a  wagon  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles. - 

POST  OFFICE 
The  first  post  office  was  established 
around  1875  and  was  located  at  the 
present  site  of  Miss  Hope  Hu  )bard's 
house.  Mrs.  Jimmy  Skeen  was  tlie  first 
postmistress.  George  Gallimore  liad  the 
contract  to  carry  the  mail  which  ran 
once  a  week  from  Farmers  to  Thomas- 
ville.  Anyone  working  for  Mr.  Gallimore 
might  be  seen  carrying  the  mail  It  is 
believed  that  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment later  dropped  the  "s"  from 


Farmers  to  simplify  the  name;  thus 
Farmers  became  Farmer. 

According  to  the  189i  Randolph 
County  Business  Directory,  the  popula- 
tion of  Farmer  was  38.  At  that  time 
Adderton  S.  Nance  and  W.  T,  Burkhead 
operated  flour  and  corn  mills.  Steam 
sawmills  were  in  operation  and  N.  W. 
Newby  and  a  Mr.  Hill  were  merchants. 
The  following  were  also  noted: 

Malla  Johnson,  teacher 

Annie  Johnson,  teacher 

C.  H.  Lewis,  physician 

D.  G.  McMasters,  Magistrate,  term 
expires  1893 

Lillian  Miller,  teacher 

John  Plummer,  steam  sawmill 

W.  A.  Prevost,  Magistrate,  term 

expires  1895 
C.  E.  Ridge,  teacher 
B.  W.  Steed,  county  commissioner 
W.  B.  Yarborough,  Magistrate, 
term  expires  1893. 
As  time  passed  the  Farmer  commun- 
ity continued  to  grow  and  make  pro- 
gress. New  families  came  to  the  com- 
munity;  the   business  establishments 
moved  and  changed  ownership;  and  the 
post  office  was  moved  also. 

In  July  1957,  North  Carolina  high- 
way number  49  was  relocated  to  bypass 
Farmer.  It  was  opened  to  traffic  in  Jan- 
uary, 1961.  The  jiew  highway  has  dual 
lanes  in  places  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  traffic.  The  new  highway  takes 
the  hea\'y  and  dangerous  traffic  from 
the  Farmer  community,  leaving  it  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  place  to  live. 
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SycAmove  Qum  anJ  Qoosenesi 


By  Oak  City  Junior  Historians 

Martin  County  became  a  county  when 
Halifax  and  Tyrrell  decided  their  count- 
ies were  too  large.  The  new  county  was 
formed  in  1774.  It  was  named  for  Jos- 
iah  Martin,  the  last  Royal  Governor  of 
North  Carolina.  Later,  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  people  were  about 
to  change  the  name  because  of  the  bit- 
terness toward  Josiah  Martin.  They  de- 
cided, however,  to  keep  the  name  in 
honor  of  Alexander  Martin  who  had 
been  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  and  gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina  from  1782-1784 
and  again  from  1789  to  1792. 

Martin  County  is  located  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  in  the  Coas- 
tal Plain  Region.  It  is  bounded  comple- 
tely on  the  north  by  the  Roanoke  River. 
The  six  counties  which  surround  it  are 
as  follows:  Bertie,  Washington,  Beau- 
fort, Edgecombe,  Pitt,  and  Halifax. 
Martin  has  an  area  of  forty-eight 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  27,- 
139. 

The  towns  in  our  school  district  are 
Hamilton,  Hassell,  and  Oak  City,  hence 
we  get  the  name  Triangle  for  our 
school  paper  and  annual. 

Hamilton  has  a  great  deal  of  history. 
Fort  Branch  was  used  to  protecf  the 
Roanoke  River  and  the  wharves  where 
boats  docked  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
Hitches  Railroad  ran  through  Hamil- 
ton more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  No 
one  knows  the  exact  date  of  the  begin- 
ning or  closing  of  this  railroad,  but  it  is 
known  that  it  operated  before  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Hamilton  Academy  operated 
many  years  ago.  It  had  five  rooms 
which  were  occupied  by  the  students 
and  teachers.  A  music  room  was  added 
later  to  one  side.  The  building  is  still 
standing  and  is  used  for  drying  pea- 
nuts. 

The  first  Methodist  Church  in  Ham- 
ilton was  located  on  Main  Street  in 
1847.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  Civil  War.  After  this  disaster,  a 
second  church  was  built  two  blocks  from 


the  first  church.  It  has  a  balcony  exten- 
ding half  way  down  the  sanctuary  and 
resembled  a  colonial  mansion.  Threa- 
tened by  a  "cave-in,"  the  members  de- 
cided to  build  a  new  church  in  1901.  The 
pews  and  Bible  were  brought  from  the 
second  church  and  placed  in  the  pre- 
sent church.  The  first  sermon  in  the 
present  church  was  delivered  in  1903. 

Hassell,  originally  named  Sycamore 
Gum,  is  located  six  miles  north  of  Rob- 
ersonville.  The  present  population  is 
145.  Hassell  was  at  one  time  an  impor- 
tant freight  station  on  the  Kinston- 
Weldon  branch  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line.  In  1892,  Hassell  had  one  of  the 
ten  post  offices  in  this  county. 

Oak  City  was  first  named  Goose 
Nest  by  some  soldiers  who  were  on 
practice  as  a  part  of  the  Home  Guard. 
The  soldiers  were  camping  in  a  house 
which  now  stands  behind  the  warehouse 
used  by  W.  V.  Daniels  and  Company. 
Being  tired  and  hungry,  the  soldiers 
were  most  happy  to  find  a  nest  of 
goose  eggs  in  the  house.  Therefore, 
they  called  the  place  Goose  Nest. 

The  story  as  to  how  Oak  City  got  its 
second  name  is  interesting.  Mr.  N.  C. 
Hines,  who  was  the  depot  agent,  mar- 
ried a  young  lady  who  came  here  to 
visit  relatives.  In  those  days  collars 
and  cuffs  from  men's  shirts  were  put 
on  the  train  and  sent  to  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  to  be  laundered.  Mr.  Hines' 
wife  didn't  like  the  name  Goose  Nest  so 
Mr.  Hines  changed  it  to  Oak  City  after 
the  Oak  City  Laundry  in  Raleigh. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
built  a  railroad  throught  Oak  City  in 
1889.  The  depot  remains  on  the  origi- 
nal site. 

Some  years  prior  to  1890,  Mr.  Bill 
Casper  and  family  moved  here.  The  Cas- 
per family  founded  and  built  the  Conoho 
Baptist  Church  which  is  now  the  Oak 
City  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  In 
1902,  the  Casper  family  built  a  saw 
mill,  a  grist  mill,  and  a  shingle  mill 
which  were  very  prosperous.  Mr.  Sam 
Casper,  one  of  the  children,  lives  here 
today. 
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Witness  to  5arfieel  History 


(Submitted  by  the  Eighth  Grade  Tar- 
heelers of  Belhaven  School.  From  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  The  State  magazine 
September  24,  1955  entitled  "In  250 
Years  They  Learned  How  to  Live,"  by 
Bill  Sharpe) 

The  orijrin  of  our  county  dates  bacl< 
to  the  French  Protestants,  the  first  set- 
tlers, arriving  in  this  section  about  1690 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Englishmen 
from  the  Chowan  section.  In  1696  the 
territory  known  as  the  Pamtecough  pre- 
cinct became  known  as  the  County  of 
Bath. 

Bath  was  a  large  county — extending 
from  the  Albemarle  Sound  to  the  Cape 
Fear,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.  This  county  was  divided  in 
•  1705,  that  portion  north  of  the  Pamlico 
River  became  Pamtecough  precinct,  and 
later  in  1712,  Beaufort. 

A  few  homes  were  huddled  together 
in  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Bath  Creek  as  early  as  1699, 
and  in  1704,  John  Lawson  .laid  out  the 
village  of  Bath  with  the  county  seat 
and  the  next  year,  it  became  North 
Carolina's  first  incorporated  town  and 
capital. 

GROWING  PAINS 

The  growth  of  this  town  was  a  troub- 
lous birth.  Battles  were  fought  in  Bath 
among,  governors.  Three  of  these  gov- 
ernors were  Edward  Hyde,  Thomas 
Cary  and  Charles  Eden.  There  was  also 
trouble  with  the  Indians  for  a  consider- 
able time,  but  peace  finally  came  around 
1717,  and  by  this  time  the  county  was 
already  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

In  1715,  Bath  was  made  a  borough 
town,  entitled  to  legislative  representa- 
tion. 

Blackbeard,  a  famous  North  Carolina 
pirate,  came  to  Bath  and  lived  there 
briefly.  He  made  at  least  one  free-boot- 
ting  trip  through  Ocracoke  Inlet  after 
obtaining  a  royal  pardon,  and  this  vio- 
lation led  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
Lt.  Maynard  at  Ocracoke.  That  was  in 
1718  and  the  Pamlico  River  region  set- 
tled down  to  quiet. 


St.  Thomas  Church,  North  Carolina's 
oldest,  was  built  in  1734,  and  two  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  met  in  Bath. 
The  assembly  of  1752  authorized  the 
marking  of  the  channel  from  Ocracoke 
to  Bath. 

Then  in  1771,  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  Colonel  James  Bonner  to  es- 
tablish a  town  at  the  Fork  of  the  Tar 
River.  He  laid  it  out  in  1776  and  named 
it  for  his  commander-in-chief,  General 
George  Washington.  Washington  was  in- 
corporated in  1782  and  recognized  as  a 
port  in  1784.  In  1785,  it  became  the 
county  seat  of  Beaufort. 

Washington  was  an  important  depot 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
Blount's,  one  of  America's  oldest  fami- 
lies, acted  as  purchasing  agents  and 
importers  for  the  military  forces.  Some 
of  the  members  of  this  family  reside  in 
Beaufort  today. 

The  census  of  1790  showed  the  county 
had  a  population  of  5,462.  That  was 
before  it  was  redivided.  Before  the  Rev- 
olution was  over,  Beaufort  was  in  busi- 
"ness  in  a  big  way.  The  Old  Post  Road — 
Boston  to  Charleston — and  the  Big  Road 
(Pamlico  River)  served  as  a  thorough- 
fare for  commerce.  Beaufort's  luxuriant 
forest  loaded  with  turpentine,  pitch,  and 
tar  provided  a  fair  exchange  with  other 
sections.  In  1790,  Congress  authorized 
a  customhouse  at  Washington,  and  only 
Wilmington's  traffic  was  greater.  By 
1815,  Beaufort's  land  was  on  the  tax 
books  for  $810,819. 

President  James  Monroe  visited 
Washington  in  1819,  was  entertained 
at  a  reception  at  the  Wiswall  Hotel,  and 
addressed  the  citizens  on  the  courthouse 
lawn. 

WAR 

As  war  approached,  Beaufort's  rank 
and  file  were  strongly  Unionist,  but 
became  Secessionist  when  Lincoln  called 
for  troops  in  1861.  The  24th  Massachu- 
setts Regiment  occupied  Washington, 
which  the  Confederacy  had  evacuated. 
Of  a  population  of  3,800,  only  500  old 
people  and  children  were  left  behind, 
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and  the  Union  Army  held  the  town 
until  the  spring  of  1864.  In  the  mean- 
time, strong  forces  under  the  command 
of  General  D.  H.  Hill  besieged  the  town 
unsuccessfully. 

The  Unionists  left  town  after  the  Con- 
federacy captured  Plymouth,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north.  They  shamefully  plundered 
and  burned  the  town  before  leaving, 
even  pillaging  and  hanging  Masonic 
jewels  and  regalia  in  the  streets.  Only 
the  Baptist  Church  escaped  burning. 

During  the  occupation,  Washington 
briefly  became  capital  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Edward  Stanley,  a  native  of  New 
Bern  and  a  member  of  a  prominent  fam- 
ily, came  back  from  California  and  con- 
vinced President  Lincoln  that  North 
Carolina  could  be  turned  to  the  Union. 
Lincoln  named  him  provisional  gover- 
nor and  Stanley  opened  headquarters  in 
Washington.  His  campaign  to  win  over 
old  friends  and  relatives  was  a  failure, 
the  Unionist  military  didn't  cooperate, 
and  Stanley,  saddened  but  wiser,  re- 
turned to  the  west. 

Reconstruction  was  a  period  of  tense- 
ness and  bitterness  in  Beaufort.  In  1876, 
the  railway  came  and  was  later  followed 
by  others.  The  population  grew  to 
17,474  in  1880  and  to  26,404  by  1900. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  this  economic 
awakening  was  John  A.  Wilkinson,  a 
man  of  purpose  and  persuasion.  He  in- 
terested outside  capital  in  various  devel- 
opment plans,  principally  in  lumbering. 
When  most  people  believed  the  forbid- 
ding swamplands  were  useles.s,  .he  led 
a  movement  to  clear  off  what  is  today 
the  Wenoa  and  Terra  Ceia  tracts,  which 
are  rich  farm  lands.  Terra  Ceia  being 
particularly  popular  for  the  colony  of 
Hollander  flower  growers. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

When  Beaufort  was  settled,  agricul- 
ture consisted  chiefly  of  growing  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  raising  livestock, 
mostly  for  home  consumption.  At  one 
time  Beaufort  was  the  leading  Irish  po- 
tato producer  in  the  country,  and  the 
crop  is  still  important,  though  a  series 
of  low  price  years  has  curtailed  planting 
sharply.  Tobacco  now  accounts  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  farm  cash  income. 

More  progress  has  been  made  in  agri- 
culture and  in  farm  standard  of  living 
than  in  any  other  phase.  The  large  level 
tracts  invite  large-scale  and  mechanized 
farminjr.  and  the  success  of  A.  D.  Swin- 


dell, a  former  tenant  farmer  from  Hyde 
County,  is  one  of  eastern  Carolina's 
favorite  success  stories.  The  Swindell 
farm  is  said  to  be  the  largest  individual- 
ly operated  farm  in  North  Carolina. 

Beaufort  still  looks  mostly  to  the 
woods,  fields,  and  waters  for  its 
livelihood — lumbering,  farming,  fishing. 
Nearly  40  per  cent  of  those  working  are 
in  agriculture,  and  in  1951  the  county's 
crops  were  worth  nearly  $16  million. 
There  are  3,324  farms  on  the  275,000 
acres  devoted  to  farming,  and  15,000 
persons  were  living  on  farms  in  1953 — 
nearly  half  the  population. 

But  the  whole  countryside  has  been 
transformed.  The  railway  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  roads,  opening  up  almost  every 
corner  of  a  formerly  inaccessible  wil- 
derness. No  longer  was  Beaufort  tied 
to  its  rivers  and  creeks.  Farmers  fol- 
lowed the  lumbermen,  drained  the  cut- 
over  land,  and  cultivated  rich  soil  hither- 
to considered  worthless.  Not  only  that, 
but  thev  had  easv  routes  to  markets. 
"LIKE  A  FAMILY" 

The  hankering  for  greener  pastures 
does  not  infest  Beaufort  people.  Most 
of  them  are  of  families  which  have 
been  here  for  a  long  time,  and  it  might 
as  well  be  admitted  that  they  have 
learned  to  enjoy  and  relax  in  their 
forested,  well-watered  peninsula. 

The  newcomer  finds  it  all  too  easy 
to  fall  in  with  Beaufort's  pace,  because 
he  is  readily  accepted  in  a  community 
which  is  democratic  and  almost  affec- 
tionate. Hard  times  rubbed  snobbery 
away;  there  is  almost  a  clannish  re- 
sponse to  a  neighbor  in  distress.  "Like 
a  family,"  proudly  remarked  John  Bra- 
gaw,  "Quarrel  sometimes,  but  with 
practical  sentimentality  and  sympathy." 
It  is  more  than  a  simile,  for  Beaufort's 
old  families  are  mostly  related  to  some 
degree. 

Association  News 

Two  new  awards  for  Junior  Historian 
projects  will  be  sponsored  annually  by 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association,  beginning  with  the 
school  year  1962-1963,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Christoper  Crittenden, 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

One  award  is  to  be  made  for  the  best 
article  or  essay.  The  other  will  be  for 
the  model  or  drawing  which  in  the  most 
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effective  way  portrays  some  event  or 
development.  In  both  instances,  the  field 
may  be  either  State  or  local  history. 

The  winners  of  both  awards  are  to 
be  selected  near  the  end  of  each  school 
vear,  with  public  announcement  sched- 
uled for  the  spring.  Actual  presentation 
will  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
in  December. 

The  competition  will  be  conducted  un- 
der the  general  direction  of  Mrs.  Joye 
E.  Jordan,  Head  of  the  Archives  and 
History  Department's  Hall  of  History, 
and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Ashford,  who  coordi- 
nates the  Statewide  Junior  Historian 
movement. 

Junior  Historians  throughout  the 
State  may  compete.  Details  of  the  com- 
petition will  be  announced  earlv  in  the 
fall  of  1962. 


Junior  Historians  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Hall  of  History  has  an- 
nounced that  a  special  exhibits  room 
in  the  museum  has  been  permanently 
assigned  to  the  Junior  Historian  Asso- 
ciation. This  means  that  as  projects 
completed  by  club  members  are  dis- 
played by  the  museum  they  will  take  a 
prominent  position  in  the  special  ex- 
hibit room. 

The  Junior  Historian  Room  will  be 
located  next  to  the  museum's  assembly 
hall  where  the  Hall  of  History  slide  pro- 
gram is  shown  to  visiting  students  prior 
to  their  tour  of  the  museum.  The  staff 
designers  of  the  Hall  of  History  are  cur- 
rently working  on  the  plans  for  the 

room  and  if  all  goes  well,  it  should  be 
ready  for  our  use  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

The  room  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
displays  which  are  of  interest  to  Junior 
Historians  and  will  provide  ample  space 
for  the  museum  to  display  more  club 
projects  than  ever  before. 

With  the  addition  of  this  room  to  the 
program,  more  projects  from  Junior 
Historians  are  expected  to  be  submitted 
for  display  in  the  museum.  This  should 
offer  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  to 
those  of  you  who  have  not  considered 
projects  for  the  museum.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  thinking  about  what  your 
club  would  like  to  do  for  a  project 
next  year. 
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Let's  Know  Our  Own  History 


By  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden, 
Director,  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  year  we  Tar- 
heels are  celebrating  the  three-hundred- 
th anniversary  of  our  Charter.  We  all 
need  to  know  more  about  our  history. 

In  the  past  we  ourselves  and  the  Na- 
tion at  large  have  not  been  sufficiently 
informed  regarding  North  Carolina  his- 
tory. Most  of  the  general  American  his- 
tories have  been  written  by  Northerners 
who  have  known  little  about  the  South 
and  its  history.  Thus  most  of  the  space 
in  their  books  has  been  devoted  to  what 
happened  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois,  and  what  has 
passed  for  the  history  of  the  entire 
United  States  has  actually  been  little 
more  than  the  history  of  the  northern 
half  of  our  country.  Even  when  the 
South  has  been  mentioned,   little  or 


nothing  has  been  said  about  the  Tarheel 
State. 

Within  recent  years  we  have  come  to 
pay  far  more  attention  to  our  North 
Carolina  past,  and  we  now  realize  that 
our  State  has  as  much  history  as  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  first  Eng- 
lish colony  in  America;  the  first  official 
action  for  independence  of  any  colony 
(the  famous  Halifax  Resolves,  April  12, 
1776)  ;  the  oldest  State  University  in 
actual  operation;  the  first  public  school 
system  in  the  South;  the  contribution  of 
more  men  to  the  Confederate  cause  than 
that  of  any  other  State;— these  and  many 
other  events  and  developments  indicate 
that  we  have  a  heritage  of  which  we  may 
justly  be  proud. 

The  Charter  Tercentenary  will  serve 
to  focus  national  and  world-wide  atten- 
tion on  North  Carolina  history.  Let  us 
all  do  our  full  part  to  make  this  com- 
memoration a  success. 
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Governor  Sanford  Opens  Tercentenary 

With  Cake  Cutting  At  Mansion 


By  Bob  Page,  III 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission 

That  Big  Bad  Wolf  of  "The  Three 
Little  Pigs"  had  nothing  on  Governor 
Terry  Sanford  on  January  4  when  the 
Governor  extinguished  300  lighted 
candles  on  the  Carolina  Charter  birth- 
day cake.  Of  course,  the  wolf  blew  down 
houses  with  one  huff,  but  the  Governor 
took  21  puffs  for  his  task.  Then  more 
slyly  than  any  fox,  he  quipped,  "Thad 
Eure  (Secretary  of  State)  and  I  could 
have  blown  them  all  out  together  in  one 
try;  but  we  didn't  want  anyone  to  get 
the  wrong  impression." 

As  it  turned  out,  everyone  got  the 
impression  that  North  Carolina  was 
proud  to  be  celebrating  the  opening  of 
its  300th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Carolina  Charter. 

The  cake-cutting  launched  the  plan  of 
the  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission for  the  commemoration  of  North 
Carolina's  formal  beginnings,  which  date 


Governor  and  Mrs.  Sanford  serve  cake  to  Miss 
Julia  Ribet.  In  the  background  to  the  right  of 
Governor  Sanford  are:  Chief  Osley  Saunooke, 
Miss  June  Scarborough,  Mr.  Julian  Oneto,  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Lanier. 


from  the  granting  of  the  Carolina  Char- 
ter of  1663.  State  Officials  and  special 
guests  were  dressed  in  colonial  costume, 
as  was  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Sanford, 
to  direct  attention  to  the  emphasis  being 
put  on  North  Carolina's  colonial  period, 
1663-1763. 

Announced  by  a  trumpet  fanfare,  the 
procession  descended  the  stairs  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  into  the  ballroom 
where  a  huge  cake  with  300  candles  was 
admired  by  the  audience.  The  Governor 
had  several  informal  remarks  to  make, 
and  he  then  read  a  statement  to  formally 
inaugurate  the  Tercentenary  observance. 

After  the  lighting  of  the  candles  and 
the  Governor's  making  like  a  fireman 
to  extinguish  the  blaze  of  300  candles, 
the  cake  was  cut  and  served  with  yaupon 
tea. 

Darrell  Edwards  and  Marion  Rogers 
were  the  herald  trumpeters.  In  colonial 
costume  were  Secretary  of  State  Thad 
Eure,  Insurance  Commissioner  and  Mrs. 
Ed  Lanier,  Adjutant  General  and  Mrs. 
Claude  Bowers,  Revenue  Commissioner 
and  Mrs.  William  Johnson,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Jackson,  Jr.  Julian  Oneto 
and  Miss  June  Scarborough  of  Nags 
Head  were  garbed  as  pirates  to  remind 
guests  of  the  era  of  Blackbeard  the  Pirate 
in  the  State's  colonial  history.  Chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  Chief  Osley  Sau- 
nooke  assisted  in  lighting  the  candles, 
dressed  in  his  colorful  headpiece. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Swalin,  also 
wearing  attractive  colonial  costumes, 
provided  music  from  the  period  as  they 
performed  on  the  violin  and  piano,  re- 
spectively. 

Chairman  of  the  Charter  Commission, 
Francis  Winslow,  opened  the  ceremony, 
after  being  introduced  by  the  Commis- 
sion's Executive  Secretary,  General  John 
D.  F.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Winslow  pointed  out  that  with 
the  ceremony,  the  Charter  Commission 
started  on  the  execution  of  a  plan  to  un- 
cover the  forgotten  history  of  North 
Carolina,  the  plan  being  over  two  years 
in  preparation. 

He  also  stated,  "The  current  Duke  of 
North  Carolina  when  elected  Governor 


sought  to  reward  those  who  helped  him 
by  making  them  members  of  the  High- 
way Commission,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  things;  but  they  didn't  have 
a  lot  of  land." 

Taking  four  breaks  in  his  efforts  to 
blow  out  the  candles,  the  Governor  made 
wishes  for  (1)  the  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission, (2)  the  new  history  building, 
(3)  the  General  Assembly,  and  (4)  for 
the  future  of  North  Carolina. 

The  cake  itself  was  in  the  shape  of  the 
United  States  with  the  original  Colony 
of  Carolina  designated  by  solid  choco- 
late icing.  Snuggling  up  to  the  white 
icing  of  the  rest  of  the  U.  S.  was  the 
green  icing  which  noted  Canada  and  the 
blue  icing  for  the  surrounding  oceans. 

The  Governor's  formal  statement  fol- 
lows: 

"The  ye(iT  1963  tncvks  the  300th  UTiniveT- 
sary  of  the  Charter  by  which  King  Charles 
II  of  England  granted  to  the  eight  Lords 
Proprietors  "all  that  territory  .  .  .  in  Ameri- 


Governor  Sanford  reads  the  statement  which 
formally  opens  the  1963  Statewide  commemo- 
ration of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Carolina 
Charter.  Others  pictured  in  colonial  custume 
are  Mrs.  Terry  Sanford,  left  foreground,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thad  Eure  (left,  back  row) ;  Mrs. 
and  General  Claude  Bowers,  Adjutant  General: 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Edwin  Lanier,  Insurance  Com- 
missioner; Mrs.  and  Mr.  William  Johnson, 
Revenue  Commissioner.  A  portion  of  the  cake 
with  300  candles  is  visible  in  front  of  the 
Governor.  (Photo  by  Harold  L.  Powell.) 


ca  .  .  .  with  six  and  thirty  degrees  of 
northern  latitude  and  to  the  west  as  far 
as  the  South  Seas,  and  so  southerly  as  far 
as  .  .  .  one  and  thirty  degrees  of  north 
latitude  .  .  ." 

"This  Charter  is  a  major  landmark  in 
the  early  history  of  North  Carolina  be- 
cause it  conferred  upon  its  settlers  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  under  the 
laws  of  England. 

"The  century  that  followed  this  event 
witnessed  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
colony's  struggles  to  overcome  obstacles 
to  its  growth  by  the  application  of  its  God- 
given  resources  and  the  determination  of 
its  people.  The  century  1663-1763  saw  the 
reinforcement  of  the  early  English  settlers 


by  the  migrations  of  Highland  Scots,  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  Germans,  so  that  a  population 
of  less  than  5,000  at  the  start  of  the  period 
grew  to  more  than  200,000  by  its  close.  The 
character  of  those  peoples  has  shaped  the 
attitudes  of  North  Carolinians  throughout 
their  history. 

"Therefore ,  I  am  highly  privileged  to 
designate  1963  as  the  TERCENTENARY 
OF  THE  CAROLINA  CHARTER  OF 
1663  and  I  urge  all  citizens  to  educate 
themselves  regarding  the  significant  events 
of  North  Carolina's  early  colonial  history 
so  that,  by  building  upon  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  rich  past,  we  realize  our  great 
potential  and  thus  achieve  a  richer  future." 


King  Charles  II  (1630-1685),  who  granted  Carolina  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  in  1663. 
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A  Guide  to  History  Relevant 

to  the  Carolina  Charter 


By  Bob  Page,  III 

The  Carolina  Charter  was  granted  to 
eight  of  his  supporters  on  March  24, 
1663,  by  King  Charles  II  at  Westministei 
in  England.  Six  earlier  grants  had  been 
made,  but  no  permanent  colony  resulted 
from  them. 

One  was  in  1578  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I  granted  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  a 
royal  patent.  Gilbert's  two  efforts  to 
reach  the  New  World  failed.  In  1584, 
the  same  patent  was  given  to  Gilbert's 
half  brother,  Walter  Raleigh,  who  spon- 
sored, but  who  did  not  sail  with  either 
of  the  two  voyages;  the  second  becoming 
the  celebrated  Lost  Colony. 

All  of  the  known  territory  on  the  new 
continent  was  named  Virginia,  after  the 
Virgin  Queen,  Elizabeth  I.  No  perma- 
nent colony  yet  established.  King 
James  I  issued  the  charter  of  South  Vir- 
ginia to  the  London  Company  in  1606. 
Under  this  charter  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  in  the  New  World 
was  established  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
in  1607.  In  1609,  the  London  Company 
was  reorganized  and  a  new  charter  was 
issued,  but  was  replaced  in  1612.  In  1624, 
the  company,  wracked  with  internal  dis- 
sension, had  its  charter  revoked  by 
James  I,  and  Virginia  became  a  royal 
colony. 

The  sixth  grant  was  made  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath  by  King  Charles  I.  It  in- 
cluded a  territory  in  Southern  Virginia 
(just  south  of  what  is  today  the  State  of 
Virginia) ,  and  this  was  called  Carolana. 
The  Heath  grant  was  voided  in  1660. 

Three  years  later,  in  1663,  the  Caro- 
lina Charter  was  granted  to  Edward, 
Earl  of  Clarendon;  William,  Lord  Cra- 
ven; John,  Lord  Berkeley;  Anthony  Ash- 
ley Cooper;  Sir  George  Carteret;  Sir 
William  Berkeley;  Sir  John  Colleton; 
and  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  These 
eight  Lords  Proprietors  had  been  sup- 
porters of  Charles  II  during  the  Restora- 
tion of  1660  and  were  being  rewarded. 


The  Charter  outlined  the  territory  of 
Carolina  as  lying  between  31°  and  36° 
north  latitude  and  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  west  as  the  South 
Seas.  Proprietory  rule  was  then  the  order 
for  this  territory  which  was  known  for 
the  first  time  as  Carolina. 

With  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Carolina 
received  a  written  guarantee  for  the  first 
time  of  political  and  religious  freedoms. 
The  Charter  is  today  a  vital  link  in  a 
chain  of  documents,  beginning  with  the 
Magna  Carta,  which  established  and  pre- 
serves our  freedoms  down  to  the  present. 

In  1665  another  charter  was  granted, 
which  amended  the  1663  document. 
This  charter  was  sought  by  the  Lords 
Proprietors  to  move  the  northern  bound- 
ary to  36°  30'  latitude  to  include  the 
Albemarle  Sound  region  where  the  more 
promising  settlements  were  established. 

Under  the  Charter,  the  colonists  had, 
or  claimed  to  have,  the  same  rights  as 
Englishmen.  Later  in  1665,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Albemarle  Sound  area  held 
a  Grand  Assembly  under  Governor  Wil- 
liam Drummond.  The  1963  North  Caro- 
lina legislature  which  occupies  the  new 
State  House  initially  during  the  Ter- 
centenary year,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
this  Grand  Assembly  which  was  meeting 
under  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
in  the  Carolina  Charter. 

A  census  indicates  there  were  about 
2,000  settlers  in  the  Albemarle  Sound 
area  and  probably  not  more  than  5,000 
in  the  entire  colony.  However,  by  1763, 
100  years  later,  which  is  the  period  being 
emphasized  by  the  Carolina  Charter 
Tercentenary  Commission,  the  popula- 
tion had  grown  to  about  200,000  and 
had  spread  to  the  mountains.  Bath  was 
the  first  town  in  what  was  to  become 
North  Carolina,  having  been  established 
in  1705.  The  town  of  Old  Eort  was 
established  about  1755. 

Today  North  Carolina  is  one  of  seven 
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states  which  possess  their  original  char- 
ters. The  six  other  states  are  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  1947,  word  came  that  the  Charter 
of  Carolina  was  for  sale  by  a  dealer  in 
Surry,  England.  State  officials  and  his- 
torians became  interested.  It  was  possible 
that  all  states  of  today  which  lay  in  part 
or  in  whole  within  the  territory  of  Caro- 
lina would  want  the  document.  North 
Carolina  officials  did  not  waste  time  in 
first  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the 
Charter.  Was  it  actually  the  Charter 
dictated  by  King  Charles  II  almost  three 
hundred  years  ago?  The  interested 
parties,  spearheaded  by  Dr.  Christopher 
Crittenden,  Director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  obtained 
confirmation  from  a  number  of  experts 
that  the  Charter  was  genuine.  Since  the 
legislature  was  not  in  session,  money  for 
its  purchase  would  have  to  be  obtained 
other  than  through  an  appropriation. 


Private  citizens  donated  to  the  cause.  Be- 
cause the  Charter  was  to  be  bought  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  dealer 
reduced  his  original  price  from  1 10,000 
to  $8,000,  About  the  time  the  purchase 
was  to  be  made.  Great  Britian  reduced 
the  value  of  its  currency  in  relation  to 
the  United  States  dollar.  Therefore  it 
took  fewer  dollars  to  meet  the  price 
stated  in  pounds  by  the  dealer.  The  pur- 
chase finally  came  to  slightly  over 
16,000. 

The  original  Carolina  Charter  is 
housed  in  the  Hall  of  History  in  the 
Education  Building  in  Raleigh.  Its  four 
pages  are  enclosed  separately  in  glass  and 
mounted  inside  a  disaster  proof  vault. 

An  increased  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion by  individuals  of  North  Carolina 
Colonial  history,  spanning  100  years 
from  the  Carolina  Charter  (1663-1763) 
is  the  primary  objective  of  the  Carolina 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission. 


The  Norwood  Jones  family  of  Fuquay  Springs  view  the  Carolina  Charter  of  1663. 
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Culpeper^s  Rebellion  -  Milestone 

In  The  History  Of  The  U.  S. 


By  John  D.  F.  Phillips, 
Executive  Secretary 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission 

Few  episodes  of  early  American  his- 
tory are  as  tantalizing  as  Culpeper's  Re- 
bellion which  erupted  in  Albemarle 
County  in  the  colony  of  Carolina  in  De- 
cember, 1677.  For  three  years  the  govern- 
ment of  the  infant  colony  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  who  elected  an 
Assembly,  appointed  the  judiciary  and 
generally  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors  to  regain  control.  And 
when  at  last,  in  November  1680,  John 
Culpeper,  whose  name  has  been  given 
to  the  movement,  was  brought  to  trial 
for  treason  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  London,  he  was  acquitted  of 
all  charges  because  of  the  intercession  of 
these  same  Lords  Proprietors. 

Absence  of  records  setting  fortlx  the 
rebels'  side  of  this  unique  controversy 
prevents  the  complete  development  of 
the  story;  one  must  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  official  accounts  of  the  period 
which  are  not  always  impartial.  The 
primitive  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
sparsely  settled  colony,  only  recently 
established  by  the  Carolina  Charter  of 
1663,  tend  to  obscure  the  events  of  the 
revolt.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of 
many  complicating  factors  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  bring  the  picture  into  sharp 
focus.  Some  of  these  factors  were:  latent 
Cromwellian  sympathies,  Quaker  and 
Dissenter  adherents  in  conflict  with  sup- 
porters of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
animosity  of  the  pre-proprietary  settlers 
who  felt  their  land  holdings  jeopardized, 
and  the  unco-operative  policies  of  the 
well-established  neighboring  Crown  Col- 
ony of  Virginia. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  are  in 
sharp  contrast  with  conditions  obtaining 
in  Virginia  a  year  earlier  when  Bacon's 
Rebellion  occurred.  Although  the  Old 
Dominion  had  a  population  of  only 
40,000  at  this  time,  it  was  still  ten  times 


more  populous  than  its  poorer  cousin  to 
the  south.  Many  United  States  historians 
have  hailed  Bacon's  uprising  as  the  bell- 
wether of  an  American  liberal,  demo- 
cratic movement  that  would  eventually 
find  expression  in  the  revolution  a  hun- 
dred years  later.  Yet  the  Bacon  affair  was 
motivated  essentially  by  resentment  of 
the  colonial  governor's  policy  concerning 
defense  of  the  western  settlements  in 
Virginia.  It  was,  in  short,  an  internal, 
sectional  conflict  put  down  by  the  gover- 
nor without  outside  help  within  a  few 
months  of  its  outbreak. 

On  the  other  hand,  historians  in  the 
past  have  said  little  about  the  Culpeper 
Rebellion  despite  its  far  more  profound 
causes.  These  were  geographic  and  econ- 
omic, as  well  as  political;  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  their  political  context  a  most 
significant  principle  was  advanced  for 
the  first  time  in  any  of  the  English 
colonies. 

The  shallow  inlets  through  the  Outer 
Banks  denied  access  to  the  settlements 
on  the  shores  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  by 
ocean-going  ships  in  the  seventeenth 
century  as  today.  Carolina  Colonists, 
therefore,  were  obliged  to  haul  their 
crops  and  produce,  of  which  tobacco  was 
the  principal  item,  overland  by  extreme- 
ly difficult  routes  to  Norfolk  where  they 
were  forced  to  compete  with  similar 
Virginian  products.  This  procedure  also 
facilitated  the  collection  by  the  English 
(not  Colonial)  customs  authorities  of  the 
special  tax  levied  upon  tobacco  by  the 
English  Parliament.  This  impost,  part  of 
the  Navigation  Acts  of  1650  and  1651, 
outgrowths  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  wars  of 
the  period,  was  bitterly  resented  by  the 
Carolina  Colonists.  It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Colonists  preferred  to  turn 
their  tobacco  over  to  New  England  trad- 
ers whose  light  sailing  vessels  could 
negotiate  the  shoals  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  sound.  In  that  period 


the  distinction  between  "trading"  and 
"smuggling"  was  often  ignored. 

What  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
is  that  the  early  Carolina  settlers  opposed 
a  tax  measure  imposed  by  the  mother 
country  without  their  assent  contrary  to 
the  guarantees  contained  in  the  Caro- 
lina Charter  of  1663.  The  colonists'  op- 
position was  so  vigorous  that  they  took 
up  arms  in  open  rebellion  against  those 
who  held  the  King's  commission  to  col- 
lect the  tax.  Ninety  years  later  their 
descendants  who  held  identical  views 
would  be  known  as  patriots. 


Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Culpeper  Re- 
bellion takes  on  new  stature  and  be- 
comes a  momentous  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and,  indeed,  of 
the  world.  The  obscurities  in  the  sketchy 
records  of  the  time,  the  private  purposes 
of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  the  conflicting 
personalities  of  the  principals,  the  fact 
that  the  event  itself  was  misnamed  — 
none  of  these  considerations  detract 
from  the  central  point  that  the  rebellion 
was  a  protest  against  the  action  of  a 
distant  authority  which  sought  to  en- 
force "taxation  without  representation." 


[Obverse]  |  Reverse] 

Seal  of  the  Lords  Proprietors 
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Hickory  Tavern  Junior 

Historians  Celebrate  Tercentenary 


A  week  of  celebrating  the  Tercenten- 
ary of  the  Carolina  Charter  will  be  stag- 
ed at  College  Park  Junior  High  School 
by  the  recently  organized  Hickory 
Tavern  Junior  Historian  Club. 

One  of  the  first  projects  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  the  construction  of  a  seven  foot 
tall  reproduction  of  the  symbol  of  the 
Tercentenary.  Club  President  Mark  Hig- 
gins  and  Secretary  Gail  Golden  are 
pictured  with  the  symbol  and  Catawba 
County  Representative  to  the  Charter 


Commission,  Dr.  J.  E.  Hodges  (second 
from  right)  and  the  principal  of  the  Col- 
lege Park  Junior  High  School.  Mr.  Joe 
White. 

The  date  has  not  been  set  for  the  cele- 
bration but  plans  include  utilization  of 
the  bulletin  boards  with  displays  on 
colonial  North  Carolina,  programs  over 
the  school's  public  address  system  telling 
of  the  Carolina  Charter  celebration,  and 
food  served  in  the  lunchroom  which  will 
remind  students  of  the  celebration. 
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Colonial  Carolina  Sports 


By  Jo  Phillips 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission 

It  may  surprise  20th  century  sports 
enthusiasts  to  learn  that  they  differ  very 
little  from  colonial  North  Carolina  fans 
of  200  or  more  years  ago.  In  fact,  the 
colonists,  whose  sports  activities  are  not 
usually  depicted  in  classroom  history 
books,  probably  took  their  playing  even 
more  seriously. 

Poor  roads  and  transportation  difficul- 
ties didn't  stop  our  forefathers  from 
traveling  great  distances  to  see  a  horse 
race,  and  no  worries  accompanied  leav- 
ing the  office  to  attend  an  impromptu 
cock  fight  outside  the  local  tavern.  A 
little  wager  on  the  outcome  was  not  con- 
sidered ungentlemanly;  rather  it  was  the 
established  rule.  The  gentry  sometimes 
staked  their  plantations  on  a  race. 

Nearly  every  town  boasted  a  race  track, 
usually  for  the  quarter-race,  a  fast  dash 
run  by  two  horses  on  parallel  paths. 
Young  Negro  jockeys  rode  bareback  for 
this  event.  The  horses  were  bred  for 
racing  on  the  plantations  or  sometimes 
imported  from  England.  Many  shocked 
tourists  were  repulsed  by  "betting.  Much 
quarreling,  wrangling.  Anger,  Swearing 
&  drinking"— so  much  so  that  the  func- 
tions eventually  drew  sharp  criticism 
from  spectators  and  law-makers. 

Cock-fights  were  as  successful  in  draw- 
ing crowds  as  the  horse  races.  Imported 
birds  were  known  by  name  and  skill, 
and  competed  with  champions  of  other 
counties  and  colonies.  Newspapers  of  the 
time  advertised  the  dates  and  locations 
of  the  fights  (on  the  sports  pages?). 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  sport  was 
the  one  known  as  gander  pulling.  For 
this  crude  event  a  tough,  elderly  gander 
with  a  well-greased  neck  was  hung  by 
the  heels  and  ridden  toward  with  great 
speed.  In  passing,  the  rider  endeavored 
to  pull  the  bird's  head  off! 

Modern  gridiron  fans  might  not  rec- 
ognize the  name,  "Long  Bullets"  but 
the  colonists  played  this  type  of  football, 
and  another  early  version,  somewhat 


like  soccer.  The  rivalry  between  schools 
and  colleges  was  also  keen  in  the  days 
shortly  after  the  Colonial  Period.  The 
Thanksgiving  Day  game  between  the 
Universities  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia had  become  a  "classic"  even  be- 
fore the  time  of  good  roads. 

A  forerunner  of  the  Saturday  plaid- 
capper  off  to  the  links  was  the  colonist 
who  teed  off  for  a  game  of  "bandy," 
sometimes  called  "cambuc,"  or  "goff." 
Little  is  actually  known  of  his  method 
of  play,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  was  considered  par  for  the 
course.  Preserved  score  cards  are  scarce. 

An  early  edition  of  the  favorite  net 
game  was  a  kind  of  hand  tennis  called 
"fives."  However,  it  seems  that  the  colo- 
nists favored  games  which  allowed  com- 
petition between  more  than  two  players. 

The  abundance  of  game  caused  hunt- 
ing to  be  quite  popular,  although  the 
use  of  game  for  food  turned  the  sport 
into  slaughter.  Deer  were  hunted  by 
men  on  horseback,  or  Indian-style  by 
men  who  dressed  in  deer  skins  and 
sneaked  into  the  middle  of  a  herd. 
Another  quite  dangerous  method  was 
"fire-hunting"  which  consisted  of  setting 
fires  in  a  circle  and  driving  the  animals 
to  the  center. 

Any  occasion  which  brought  people 
togetfier,  elections,  militia  musters,  and 
dance  frolics,  was  used  as  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  games.  Other  favorites 
of  the  colonists  were  throwing  the  sledge, 
wrestling,  jumping  over  hedges  and 
ditches,  quoits,  tenpins,  and  shooting 
matches. 

The  early  version  of  men's  clubs  was 
located  at  the  local  taverns  where  men 
gathered  to  play  billiards  and  cards,  to 
bowl,  and  gamble.  Measures  were  taken 
by  the  general  assembly  in  1753  to  check 
the  passion  for  gambling.  An  act,  "to 
prevent  excessive  and  deceitful  Gam- 
ing," was  finally  legislated  but  reasons 
for  the  unsuccessful  enforcement  of  the 
law  are  left  to  speculation. 

Perhaps  the  most  colorful  sport  was 


an  imitation  of  the  medieval  tilting 
tournament.  It  provided  pageantry,  dis- 
plays of  horsemanship,  flowery  speeches, 
and  chivalric  courtesies  to  women.  The 
winner,  a  galloping  knight  who  captured 
a  ring  suspended  from  posts  chose  and 
crowned  a  queen,  and  the  runners-up 
chose  her  ladies-in-waiting.  This  event 


somewhat  parallels  today's  homecoming 
ceremonies. 

The  old  adage,  "all  work  and  no 
play  .  .  ."  certainly  isn't  appropriately 
applied  to  our  traditionally  demure 
colonial  forefathers.  Gander  pulling, 
anyone? 
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The  Bicentennial  Of  Mecklenburg  County 


The  Charlotteans  and  the  Hornets' 
Nest  Junior  Historian  Clubs  of  the 
Sedgefield  Junior  High  School,  Char- 
lotte, celebrated  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Mecklen- 
burg County  on  December  II,  1962. 

Each  student  selected  a  topic  from 
early  Mecklenburg  County  history,  look- 
ed up  information  from  as  many  sources 
as  possible,  and  illustrated  his  subject 
with  snapshots,  drawings  or  charts.  In 
preparation  for  the  commemoration,  one 
club  member  interviewed  the  descen- 
dents  of  the  original  owners  of  the  oldest 
privately  owned  house  in  the  area,  the 
Craighead  Davidson  home.  Another  stu- 
dent and  her  family  visited  Sugaw  Creek 
Church,  the  oldest  in  the  vicinity. 

A  drawing  of  the  old  courthouse,  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  Queen  Char- 
lotte, copies  of  the  Mecklenburg  and 
National  Declarations  of  Independence, 
a  picture  of  the  monument  to  Captain 
Jack,  and  the  club  charters  were  placed 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  classroom. 
Students  proudly  displayed  their  re- 
search papers  which  were  written  in  ink 
on  unlined  paper.  On  the  day  of  the 
celebration,  parents  of  club  members 
were  invited  to  join  in  the  commemora- 
tion. Slides  of  historic  sites  in  Charlotte 
and  books  on  Mecklenburg  County  and 
North  Carolina  were  also  displayed.  In 
addition  to  hearing  talks,  the  visiting 
parents  received  a  chronological  list  of 
historical  events  in  Mecklenburg. 


Arthur  Dobbs  was  governor  of  North 
Carolina  when  the  Colonial  Assembly 
passed  on  act  forming  Mecklenburg 
County  from  Anson  County  in  1762. 
The  bill  went  into  effect  on  February  1, 
1763,  and  the  Sedgefield  Junior  His- 
torians concluded  their  Bi-Centennial 
Celebration  on  February  1,  1962  by 
toasting  their  ancestors  with  cokes. 

ASSOCIATION  NEWS 

Are  you  planning  to  bring  or  send 
your  project  to  the  Hall  of  History?  The 
new  Junior  Historian  room  has  just  been 
completed  and  we  would  like  to  have 
projects  from  every  club  to  display.  This 
gallery  will  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Museum  so  that  Junior  Historians  will 
have  space  to  exhibit  their  work  each 
year.  Make  sure  that  your  school  is  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  May  Tarheel  Historian  we  plan 
to  discuss  Historic  Buildings  in  North 
Carolina.  Do  you  have  interesting  houses 
and  public  buildings  in  your  locality? 
Find  out  as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble about  the  buildings,  take  snap-shots, 
or  make  sketches  and  send  this  material 
to  us  so  that  we  may  include  it  in  our 
May  publication.  If  source  books  are 
used,  please  give  the  author,  title,  and 
publisher.  Be  sure  to  show  the  article  to 
your  teacher  and  send  it  to  us  no  later 
than  April  5. 
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Historic  Sites 


By  W.S.  Tarlton 
Historic  Sites  Superintendent 

Not  too  many  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
single  historic  building  in  North  Carolina 
that  had  been  restored  and  fitted  out  espe- 
cially for  visitors,  and  there  were  only  a 
few  of  the  important  battlefields  and  other 
sites.  Students  could  read  about  famous 
buildings,  such  as  Tryon  Palace,  but  they 
could  not  see  them  or  go  inside  them.  Now 
there  are  many  buildings  and  sites  that 
have  been  restored  and  are  open  to  the 
public. 

History  as  read  in  books  or  told  by 
teachers  is  greatly  livened  up  if  once  in 
a  while  the  student  can  visit  a  battlefield 
and  imagine,  with  the  help  of  markers, 
exhibits,  and  maps,  the  battle  on  the  very 
spot,  or  if  he  can  go  into  the  childhood 


home  of  a  governor  or  a  president  and  see 
some  of  the  furniture  and  other  objects  that 
were  used  by  the  famous  man  when  he  was 
a  boy.  Visiting  historic  places  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  history  adds  that 
valuable  third  dimension. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  a  dozen 
historic  sites  that  are  owned  and  kept  up 
by  the  State,  four  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  a  good  many  more  by  unofficial 
organizations  -  Old  Salem,  for  example.  No 
section  of  the  State  is  without  a  historic 
site.  These  places  are  carefully  preserved 
and  maintained  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
be  used  by  people  interested  in  history  to 
enrich  their  understanding  and  appreciation. 


Town  Creek  Indian  Mound 


By  Bennie  Keel 
Historic  Site  Specialist 

Over  four  centuries  ago  a  group  of  Creek 
Indians  left  their  homeland  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  and  began  a  northward  migration. 
This  movement  ended  in  the  North  Carolina 
Piedmont  about  1550  A.D.  The  Creeks  dis- 
nlacod  the  "Early  Farmers"  who  inhabited 
ihf  fertile  basin  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  in 
what  is  now  Anson,  Montgomery,  Richmond, 
and  Stanly  counties. 

Their  occupation  of  the  area  was  brief, 
lusting  only  until  about  1650  A.D.,  but 
t.hrir  presence  in  the  Piedmont  is  testified 
bv  their  dynamic  culture.  Villages  were 
hprcad  along  the  banks  of  the  Pee  Dee  and 
lis  tributaries.  Each  village  was  located 
near  its  fields  so  that  little  time  or  energy 
was  wasted  moving  to  and  from  the  primary 
source  of  their  life. 

Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  State  Historic 
Site  is  one  of  two  aboriginal  Sites  under- 
lining a' program  of  active  reconstruction  in 
the  Southeastern   United   States.  A  new 


Visitor  Center— Museum  was  opened  April 
21.  The  exhibit  area  houses  some  seven- 
teen interpretive  exhibits  relating  to  the 
pre-history  of  the  State.  These  exhibits 
give  the  visitor  an  understanding  of  the 
people  who  occupied  the  Carolina  Piedmont 
during  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  exhibits 
included  cover  the  daily,  religious  and 
political  life  of  the  Town  Creek  Indians. 

After  an  introduction  to  the  site  by  the 
archaeologist  or  one  of  the  staff,  groups 
are  guided  through  the  exhibit  area  and  are 
then  permitted  to  visit  the  reconstructed 
ceremonial  center  where  they  can  examine 
the  mound  and  temple,  the  minor  temple, 
and  view  some  thirty  in  place  burials 
located  in  a  recdnstructed  mortuary.  The 
tour  can  be  capped  with  a  refreshing  pause 
at  the  concession  patio  where  cold  drinks 
and  snacks  are  available. 

Groups  interested  in  visiting  the  site 
should  write  in  advance  to  the  Archeologist 
in  Charge,  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  State 
Historic  Site,  Mount  Gilead,  for  reserva- 
tions. 


Restored 
Temple  on  the  Mound. 


The  New 
Visitor  Center— Museum 
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The  Brunswick  Town  Guide 


By  Stanley  South 
Archaeologist 
Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site 

When  the  visitor  arrives  at  Brunswick 
Town  State  Historic  Site  on  Sunday  after- 
noon he  is  greeted  by  a  gentleman  wearing 
the  clothing  popular  in  the  port  town  over 
two  hundred  years  ago.  A  name  tag  in- 
troduces him  as  Mr.  R.V.  Asbury,  Jr.,  who 
during  the  week  is  employed  by  an  archi- 
tectural firm  in  Wilmington.  On  Sunday  Mr. 
Asbury  becomes  Mr.  Brunswick,  and  takes 
the  visitor  through  the  ruins  of  the  town 
and  helps  to  bring  alive  again  the  historic 
events  and  people  who  once  called  this 
spot  home. 

An  unusual  feature  of  Mr.  Asbury's 
costume  is  the  fact  that  the  buttons  on  his 
vest,  the  buckles  on  his  pants  and  shoes, 
and  the  sleeve— links  on  his  ruffled  shirt 
cuffs  are  the  original  ones  recovered  from 
the  ruins  of  the  town  by  the  archaeologist. 
He  will  gladly  show  these  items  of  his 
apparel  to  the  visitor  and  explain  the 
reason  for  the  unusual  style  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  Brunswick  gentlemen  in  the 
days  before  the  founding  of  the  new  nation. 

The  pipe  with  an  18— inch— long  stem 
carried  and  smoked  by  the  guide  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  type  found  during  sifiing  of 
the  soil  of  the  ruins  of  the  homes  and  shops 


of  Brunswick.  This  pipe  has  the  relief  c 
impression  of  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms,  and  - 
apparently  was  a  popular  type  at  Bruns- 
wick. Other  pipes  from  the  ruins  contain 
the  initials  of  the  maker  of  the  pipe  on  the 
side  of  the  bowl  as  their  only  decoration. 

The  small  hole  in  the  long  stem  of  these 
pipes  gradually  decreased  in  size  through  | 
the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  settling  | 
of  America,  and  for  this  reason  the  pipe  j 
stems  can  be  used  as  an  aid  by  the  archa-  -| 
eologist  for  dating  the  period  a  ruin  was  '1 
occupied. 

Mr.  Asbury  does  not  wear  a  wig  in  his 
capacity  as  guide,  but  through  archaeology  'i 
we  know  that  a  wig  maker  was  practicing  ] 
his  trade  in  Brunswick  Town.  We  know  this  j 
because  the  ceramic  wig  curlers  used  by  -j 
the  wig  maker  have  been  found  in  the  ruins. 
These  curlers  are  shaped  very  much  as  the 
modern  curlers  are,  with  large  ends  and  a 
small  middle  for  holding  the  hair.  The  wig 
maker  curled  hair  around   the  curler  with 
paper,  tied  it  with  a  string,  then  when  a 
number  of  these  were  prepared  he  baked 
them  inside  loaves  of  rye  bread.  When  the 
bread  was  done  the  curlers  were  removed 
and  the  curls  were  sewn  onto  the  wig.  ' 

Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site  is  , 
open  to  the  visitor  every  day.  but  the  guide 
is  on  duty  on]y  on  Sunday  afternoons.  h 


The  Annual  Non-Denominational  Service 
at  St.  Philips  Church  at  Brunswick  Town 


By  Stanley  South 
Archaeologist 
Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site 

Each  year  during  the  Azalea  Festival  at 
Wllniington  a  religious  service  is  held  at 
ihc  ruins  of  St.  Philips  Church  in  Bruns- 
wick Town.  This  historic  ruin  was  once 
Intended  as  the  King's  church  in  the  North 
Carolina  colony.  Governor  Tryon  gave  the 
(undb.  for  installing  the  windows,  which 
were  purchased,  in  England,  and  Governor 
pobbs  before  Tryon  was  also  interested  in 
tho  church  and  pushed  for  its  completion. 
II  was  begun  in  1754  and  not  completed 
until  1768,  and  it  was  burned  in  1776. 


One  of  the  major  delays  in  the  14  years 
it  took  to  complete  the  church  was  caused 
from  an  August  storm  which  flattened  the 
structure's  roof,  causing  it  to  collapse 
inside.  This  damage  had  to  be  repaired 
before  the  structure  could  be  completed. 

The  church  was  Anglican,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Episcopal  church  has  maintained 
an  interest,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  annual 
service.  Over  one  thousand  visitors  toured 
Brunswick  Town  last  year  during  the  day  of 
the  service,  and  more  are  expected  each 
year  as  the  impressive  site  and  service  in 
the  ruins  becomes  known  throughout  the 
country. 


•  Philips  Church  ruin  during  the  annual  ••rvica  at  Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site. 


Alamance 


(From  "Alamance  Battleground"  pamphlet 
By  Walter  Wooten,  Historic  Site  Specialist) 

At  Alamance  Battleground  on  May  16, 
1771,  the  North  Carolina  colonial  militia 
under  Royal  Governor  William  Tryon  fought 
and  defeated  the  Regulators.  This  defeat 
t  ended  a  state  of  rebellion  and  unrest  that 
had  prevailed  on  the  frontier  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Since  1750's  there  had  been  trouble  in 
the  back  country  caused  by  bad  land  titles 
and  scarce  money.  With  the  1760's  came 
greater  unrest  because  of  excessive  taxes, 
dishonest  sheriffs,  and  extortionate  fees 
for  officials. 

In  opposition  to  the  onerous  and  illegal 
practices  of  local  office  holders  there  was 
formed  in  Orange  County  during  the  latter 
part  of  August,  1776,  the  Sandy  Creek 
Organization,  which  tried  by  peaceful 
means  to  reform  the  practices  of  the  county 
court. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1768  that 
the  resistance  movement  began  to  gain 
power  and  numbers.  The  new  force  of 
opposition  was  first  called  "The  Mob," 
but  soon  became  known  as  the  "Regula- 
tion." 

The  Regulators  tried  to  settle  their  com- 
plaints in  court  and  then  by  open  resist- 
ance. When  these  methods  failed,  they 
turned  to  the  Assembly  for  help.  The 
Assembly  was  inclined  to  listen  to  their 
petitions,  but  it  was  dissolved  too  soon  to 
do  anything  for  them. 

The  Regulators  grew  more  impatient 
with  the  slow  process  of  legal  remedy.  In 
September,  1770  a  mob  of  150  Regulators 
forced  their  way  into  the  superior  court  in 

Hillsboro  and  demanded  that  the  judge 
leave  the  bench. 

Governor  Tryon  then  called  a  special 
session  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
passed  a  special  "Riot  Act"  which  em- 
powered Tryon  to  order  out  the  militia 
against  the  rebels. 

In  March,  1771,  Tryon  called  for  vol- 
unteers from  the  county  militia.  Spurred  by 
the  offer  of  a  bounty,  the  volunteer  army 
was  formed. 

On  May  16  approximately  2,000  Regula- 
tors faced  Tryon's  force  of  1,100  officers 
and  men.  The  poorly  armed  Regulators 
hoped  their  numbers  would  deter  Tryon 
from  action.  The  Reverend  David  Caldwell 
was  present  and  tried  until  the  very  last 
to  meditate  the  differences  between  the 
opposing  forces. 


'  j 

Battleground  J| 


The  battle  between  the  Regulators  and  \ 
Tryon's  army  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours.  | 
The  colonial  militia  suffered  61  wounded  i' 
and  9  dead;  the  Regulators  lost  9  dead,  ! 
15  prisioners,  and  an  undetermined  number  ii 
of  wounded.  j 

Regulator  resistance  was  completely  i! 
crushed  after  the  battle  of  Alamance,  but 
many  Regulator  principles  were  incor- 
porated in  the  first  North  Carolina  State 
constitution  of  1776.  These  results  were 
not  foreseen  in  1771,  for  after  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  many  Regulators  left  North 
Carolina  in  disgust.  During  the  American 
Revolution  former  Regulators  served  as 
both  Tories  and  Whigs. 

The  Battleground  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Historic  Sites  Program  in  1955.  A  museum, 
financed  jointly  by  the  State  and  private 
funds,  serves  to  interpret  to  the  public  the 
Regulator  movement,  the  campaign,  and  the  \ 
battle.  \ 

A  large  cast  aluminum  marker;  erected  on  ' 
the  site  July,  1956,  carries  a  battle  map  ( 
made  primarily  from  a  map  sketched  at  the  j 
time  of  the  battle  by  Captain  C.J.  Sauthier,  i  , 
a  surveyor,  and  in  addition  tells  briefly  the  V 
history  of  the  battle. 

Recently  the  James  Pugh  Rock,  a  prom-  I: 
inent  ledge  of  granite  in  the  middle  of  the  i 
field,  has  been  brought  into  focus  as  a  |' 
battlefield  feature.  Tradition  says  that  jl 
James  Pugh,  the  Regulator  sharpshooter,  j 
fired  at  Tryon's  men  from  behind  this  ledge 
while  three  men  loaded  for  him.  He  suppos-  !l 
edlyshot  15  of  the  militiamen.  ^ 

The  museum  is  open  for  visitors  from  9  ; 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Tuesday  through  Friday; 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  holidays  from  1  p.m.  ' 
to  6  p.m. 


The  new  Visitor  Center— Museum. 
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Bentonville  Battleground 


By  N.B.  Bragg 
Historic  Site  Specialist 

The  Battle  of  Bentonville,  March  19-21, 
1865,  was  the  last  full-scale  action  of  the 
Civil  War  in  which  the  Confederate  Army 
was  able  to  choose  the  ground  and  make 
thp  attack  and  the  largest  battle  of  the  war 
on  North  Carolina  soil.  It  was  also  the 
only  Confederate  attempt  to  turn  back 
Sherman  after  he  left  Atlanta. 

General  William  T.  Sherman's  Union 
Army,  advancing  from  Fayetteville  toward 
Gnldsboro,  attacked  and  battled  for  three 
days  the  Confederate  Army  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  had  directed  the  Confederates  to  make 
a  stand  in  North  Carolina  to  prevent 
Sherman  from  joining  General  U.S.  Grant  in 
front  of  Lee's  Army  at  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Johnston  had  been  able  to  raise  nearly 
30,000  men  from  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  eastern  North 
Carolina.  His  army  included  a  galaxy  of 
generals:  two  full  generals  besides  him- 
self, four  lieutenant  generals,  fourteen 
major  generals,  and  many  brigadier  gen- 
erals. Ahead  of  S'lerman  with  this  force, 
Johnston  looked  for  an  opportunity  to 
strike. 

Sherman's  Amy  of  60,000  men  was  di- 
vided into  two  wings:  30,000  men  in  the 
Left  Wing  marching  via  Averasboro  and 
Bentonville,  and  30,000  men  in  the  Right 
Wing  marching  on  a  parallel  route  to  the 
southeast.  Sherman's  North  Carolina  obj- 
ective was  Goldsboro,  where  40,000  ad- 
ditional troops  and  fresh  supplies  would 
reinforce   and   nourish    his   weary -army. 

The  three— day  battle  ended  in  a  stale- 
mate. After  an  initial  success  on  the  first 
day,  the  Confederates  were  unable  to  de- 
stroy the  united  Federal  Left  and  Right 
Wings  (60.000  men)  and  on  the  night  of 
March  21  and  morning  of  the  22nd,  they 
w  ithdrew . 

The  Union  Army,  anxious  to  reach  Golds- 
boro, did  not  pursue. 

Total  troops  involved:  85,000  to  90,000 
Casualties:  Killed  Wounded  Missing  Totals 


Confederate 
^^nion 

Totals 


239 
304 


1,694 
1,112 


543  2.806 
Total  killed,  wounded  and 

The  Battle  of  Bentonville  was 
because  it  was: 


673 
221 

894 
missing: 


2.606 
1.647 


4,243 
4,243 

important 


^-  The  only  significant  full— scale  Con- 
federate attempt  to  stop  Sherman  after 
the  Battle  of  Atlanta.  August,  1864. 
The  last  major  Confederate  offensive 
action  in  the  War  in  which  the  Confed- 
erates chose  the  ground  and  made  the 
initial  attack. 
3-  The  largest  battle  ever  fought  on  North 
Carolina  soil. 


Visitors  to  the  Battleground  can  see 
the  Harper  House  which  has  been  restored, 
the  residence  in  which  John  and  Amy 
Harper  raised  their  eight  children.  This 
house  was  used  during  the  battle  as  a 
Union  hospital  and  atter  the  battle  as  a 
Confederate  hospital.  A  temporary  museum 
is  housed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building 
and  the  upstairs  rooms  are  furnished  as 
bedrooms  of  the  1860  period. 

The  trenches  constructed  by  the  first 
Michigan  Engineers  of  the  20th  Corps  of 
Sherman's  Army  are  open,  and  the  visitor 
is  invited  to  inspect  these  fortifications 
carefully. 

The  Battleground  is  well  marked  with  29 
cast  aluminum  numbered  signs  which  are 
located  on  a  scale  map  presented  to  each 
visitor.  This  system  makes  touring  easy 
and  interesting. 

In  the  Confederate  Cemetery,  not  far  from 
the  Harper  House,  360  soldiers  lie  buried  in 
a  common  grave.  This  spot  is  marked  by  a 
tnarhle  monument  erected  in  1893.  Ad- 
joining this  grave  is  the  Harper  family  plot 
where  John  and  Amy  and  several  of  their 
children  and  relatives  are  buried. 

The  Harper  House  and  the  Battleground 
are  open  for  tours  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday;  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  and  closed  on  Monday.  If  you 
would  like  to  make  reservations  for  a  free 
guided  tour,  write  N.B.  Bragg,  Historic 
Site  Specialist,  Box"  1881,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Visitors  are  welcome. 


The  Harper  House. 
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By  A.L.  Honeycutt,  Jr. 
Historic  Site  ^ecialist 

Fort  Fisher  was  the  largest  earthwork 
fort  in  the  Confederacy.  Until  the  last  few 
months  of  the  Civil  War  the  fort  kept 
Wilmington  open  to  the  blockade— runners, 
on  which  the  Confederacy  relied  heavily  to 
supply  its  armies.  The  heaviest  naval 
bombardment  of  land  fortifications  up  to 
that  time  took  place  there  on  December 
24-25.   1864.  and  January  13-15.  1865. 

The  Fort  Fisher  Museum— Pavilion,  lo- 
cated five  miles  south  of  Carolina  Beach 
on  U.S.  421,  is  opened  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
daily,  and  admission  is  free.  About  200,000 
visitors  saw  the  Civil  War  exhibits  in  the 
museum  last  year.  A  section  of  the  land 
defense  earthworks  have  been  cleared  and 
are  now  exhibited. 


During  the  spring  and  summer  ot  last 
year  U.S.  naval  divers  recovered  a  large 
number  of  blockade— runner  artifacts  from 
the  Modern  Greece  which  is  sunk  one— half 
mile  north  of  Fort  Fisher.  Some  of  these 
one— hundred— year— old  salt  water  objects 
including:  British  Enfield  rifles,  bayonets, 
bullets,  bullet  molds,  bars  of  lead  and  tin, 
surgical  instruments,  equipment,  and  knives 
can   be   seen   in   the  Museum— Pavilion. 

Recently  an  early  1800's  brick  house 
foundation  was  uncovered  on  Battle  Acre. 
The  foundation  is  probably  the  Federal 
Point  lighthouse  keeper's  dwelling  and 
was  later  used  as  Confederate  Army  head- 
quarters at  the  fort  during  the  Civil  War. 

Groups  wishing  guided  tours  of  Fort 
Fisher  should  write  A.L.  Honeycutt,  Jr.. 
Historic  Site  Specialist,  Box  342.  Carolina 
Beach.  N.C. 
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Preservation  At  Fort  Fisher 


By  Samuel  P.  Town  send 
Museum  Administrative  Assistant 

A  chain  of  events  involving  Mother 
Nature,  some  adventuresome  Navy  divers, 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  caused  the 
Modern  Greece  project  to  be  conceived  and 
grow  into  the  largest  and  most  significant 
underwater  archaeological  activity  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

A  destructive  coastal  storm  in  March, 
1962,  played  havoc  with  the  North  Carolina 
coastline- -but  at  Fort  Fisher,  something 
good  came  as  a  result  of  the  swirling  tides. 
Three  hundred  yards  off  the  shore  of  this 
historic  fortification,  the  sandy  ocean  floor 
shifted  and  uncovered  the  hull  of  the 
Modern  Greece,  a  Civil  War  gunrunner  sunk 
one  hundred  years  ago  while  attempting  to 
run  the  Federal  blockade  with  war  supplies 
for  the  Confederacy. 

As  the  storm  died.  Navy  divers  on  leave 
plunged  into  the  thirty  foot  deepwater5.  to 
examine  the  vessel.  When  they  splashed  on 
the  beach  with  several  barnacle-encri  sted 
Civil  War  rifles  and  bayonets,  news  :rav- 
eled  swiftly  to  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  the  Confed- 
erate Centennial  Commission  and  the  State 
Governor. 

Realizing  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
covery, the  Governor  requested  help  from 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  getting 
Navy  divers  to  work  in  an  official  capacity 
with  the  State  History  agencies.  The  Navy 
responded  by  dispatching  diving  craft, 
equipment,  and  divers  for  a  part  of  March 
and  April,  all  of  July  and  part  of  August, 
1962. 

Several  thousand  artifacts  were  recovered 
from  the  Modern  Greece  including  Enfield 
rifles  and  bayonets,  bowie  knives,  minie 
balls,  bullet  molds,  pigs  of  lead  and  tin, 
Whitworth  projectiles,  picks,  hatchets, 
hammers,  chisels,  saws,  pocket  knives, 
wrenches,  various  surgical  instruments  and 
deck  equipment  such  as  winches,  a  davit, 
and  anchors,  Nine  other  blockade-runners 
Were  examined  and  materials  were  recov- 
ered from  seven  of  them. 

As  the  barnacle-encrusted  items  were 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  problem  of  pre- 
servation and  storage  became  paramount. 
A  temporary  preservation  laboratory  was 
set  up  —  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  larg- 
er and  better  facilities  would  be  needed.  In 
July  a  larger  building  with  more  equipment 
and   supplies   was   constructed   on  Fort 


Two  anchors  and  other  deck  equipment 
from  the  Modern  Greece. 


Fisher  State  Historic  Site.  This  'facility 
operated  at  a  furious  pace,  working  a  crew 
of  three  to  four  for  12  to  14  hours  per  day 
cataloging,  treating  and  storing  the  volume 
of  materials  being  hauled  up  by  Navy 
divers. 

Although  diving  operations  have  been 
suspended,  restoration  work  at  the  Pre- 
servation Laboratory  continues  —  at  a  more 
even  and  controlled  gait  —  but  with  just  as 
much  excitement.  Everyday  items  freed 
from  their  briny  crust  reveal  new  and  thrill- 
ing discoveries  —  a  whisky  bottle  in  a  tool 
box,  inscriptions  and  manufacturing  marks 
lost  in  time,  and  one  hundred  pound  Whit- 
worth projectiles  which  did  not  reach  their 
destination. 

Even  after  the  last  artifact  is  preserved 
(which  may  take  several  years),  the  Modern 
Greece  will  not  be  forgotted.  Its  cargo  will 
be  kept,  displayed,  and  interpreted  for 
posterity. 

The  cargo  of  the  Modern  Greece  never 
reached  its  intended  port  but  its  delivery 
100  years  later  is  making  an  immeasurable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  our  brave  forebears  on  both  sides  of 
the  Civil  War  who  fought  and  died  for  the 
causes  that  they  believed  noble. 
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A  Large  piece  of  deck  equipment  from  the  Modern  Navy   divers    frcm    the    Indianhead  Morylond 

Greece  being  hoisted  from  the  oceon  floor  by  Novy  Naval  Disposol  Unit  preparing  to  explore  #>e 

.,  murky    depths  fot  the  cargo  of  the  Modem 

Oiy*'*-  Greece.   


I 


The  Bennett  Place 


(From  "The  Bennett  Place"  pamphlet 
by  N.B.  Bragg,  Historic  Site  Specialist) 

The  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston's  Confederate  Army  to  General 
William  T.  Sherman  at  the  Bennett  Place, 
April  26.  1865,  was  the  second  and  last 
major  stage  in  the  peace— making  process 
which  ended  the  Civil  War.  General  Lee's 
surrender  at  Appomattox  seventeen  days 
earlier  was  the  first.  The  capitulation  of 
General  Richard  A.  Taylor's  small  force  in 
Alabama  a  week  later  and  of  General  Kirby 
Smith's  Trans— Mississippi  Army  at  New 
Orleans  exactly  a  month  later  concluded 
the  process. 

Johnston  surrendered  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  Confederate  troops  still  in  the 
field,  more  than  Lee's  and  the  others 
combined.  He  surrendered  all  Confederate 
forces  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  and  took  those  States  out  of  the 
war. 

Following  the  surrender,  the  Bennett 
Place  changed  hands  several  times  and  the 
house  finally  fell  into  disuse  and  burned 
in  1921.  In  1923  the  family  of  the  late 
Samuel  Tate  Morgan  gave  in  his  memory  a 


tract  of  land  and  funds  for  a  monument  to 
be  erected  on  the  site.  Accepting  this  gift, 
the  State  established  the  Bennett  Place 
Memorial  Commission  to  administer  it. 
Other  improvements  were  made  by  benefac- 
tors and  the  site  became  a  pleasant  mem- 
orial park. 

The  main  house  and  kitchen  have  been 
reconstructed  as  they  were  in  1865. 

To  date  no  original  pieces  of  furniture 
have  been  placed  in  either  the  house  or  the 
kitchen.  The  buildings  are  being  furnished 
with  1865  period  items  placed  as  donations 
or  loans.  .One  of  the  rear  rooms  is  being 
used  temporarily  for  case  exhibits  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  site.  A  permanent 
museum  to  be  located  nearby  is  planned  for 
the  future. 

The  Bennett  Place  is  open  to  the  public 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  1  p.m.  tc 
5:00    p.m.,    January    through  December. 

The  schedule  for  the  summer  months  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Box  1881,  Raleigt. 


Contemporary  Sketch  of  Bennett  Place  from  Harper's  Weekly. 
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Zebulon  B.  Vance  Birthplace 


By  Bob  Conway 
Historic  Site  Specialist 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  Birthplace — the 
restored  log  home  of  North  Carolina's  Civil 
War  governor — is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  towering  peaks  of  the  Craggy  Mountains. 

Zeb  Vance  himself  was  a  tower  of 
strength  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Rec- 
construction  and  another  North  Carolina 
governor  once  termed  him  "the  Mount  Mit- 
chell of  all  our  great  men." 

The  Vance  Birthplace,  only  State  His- 
toric Site  in  the  mountains,  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  May  13,  1961,  and  since  that 
time  has  attracted  nearly  10.000  visitors. 

The  Site  is  located  on  the  Reems  Creek 
Road  12  miles  northeast  of  AsheviUe  and 
may  be  reached  via  U.S.  Highway  19—23 
north  or  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  exit 
marked  "Vance  Birthplace." 

Zeb  Vance  was  born  in  1830  in  the  pine 
log  house  built  about  1795  by  his  grand- 
father. Colonel  David  Vance,  an  officer  in 
the  American  Revolution  who  fought  at 
Kings  Mountain  and  spent  the  winter  with 
Washington's  men  at  Valley  Forge.  The 
colonel  also  served  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, helped  survey  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  and  served  as  the 
first  clerk  of  courts  of  Buncombe  County. 

This  same  dwelling  was  also  the  res- 
idence of  Captain  David  Vance,  father  of 
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the  Civil  War  governor  and  an  officer  in  i 
War  of  1812,  and  an  uncle.  Dr.  Rob 
Brank  Vance,  U.S.  Congressman  and  t 
victim  of  the  tragic  Vance— Carson  di 
(whose  witnesses  included  Davy  Crocket 

In  1826  the  elder  brother  of  Zeb  Van( 
Robert  Brank  Vance,  was  born  on  Reei 
Creek  and  later  was  to  become  a  Confe 
erate  general  and  U.S.  Congressman. 

Zeb  Vance  himself  also  served  in  Ccj 
gress  for  two  terms,  as  a  colonel  in  co 
mand  of  the  26th  North  Carolina  Regime 
during  early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  ; 
governor  for  three  terms,  and  as  U, 
Senator  for  four  terms. 

The  Vance  Birthplace  Site  now  cental  \ 
five  log  buildings:  dwelling  house,  smok 
house,  springhouse,  loom  house,  and  sla 
bouse.  Three  more  buildings  are  to  1 
added  later:  a  $42,000  visitor  center— musj 
um,  a  log  barn,  and  a  corn  crib.  i 

The  site  is  open  on  the  following  datei! 
Regular  season  (April  1— October  3' 
Tuesday  through  Friday,  9  a.m.  —  5  p.ir 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  2  p.m.  —  5  p.ij 
Winter  season  (November  1— March  31 
Wednesday,  9  a.m.  —  5  p.m.  'ii 
and  Saturday,  2  a.m.  —  5  p.m.  f 

The  Vance  Birthplace  plays  host  to  scj 
ool  tour  groups  the  year  around,  but  May  : 
the  favorite  month  for  students.  Last  ye! 
mwe  than  1,100  persons  visited  the  Sil| 
on  school  tours.  I 


ii 
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Aycock  Birthplace 


By  Richard  W.  Sawyer,  Jr. 
Historic  Site  Specialist 

In  studying  North  Carolina  History,  the 
name  of  North  Carolina's  Educational 
Governor,  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  has  no 
doubt  been  brought  to  your  attention. 
Chances  are,  though,  that  you  have  not 
seen  the  home  ip  which  he  was  born,  a 
school  of  the  type  he  attended,  nor  the 
collection  of  his  personal  effects.  The 
Aycock  Birthplace  offers  all  who  visit  it 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  way  of  life  in  a 
past  era  of  our  State's  history,  as  well  as 
a  personal  glimpse  into  the  life  of  North 
Carolina'^  famous  Governor. 

The  one— room  schoolhouse,  located  at 
the  end  of  the  mulberry  grove,  was  built  in 
1870.  Furnished  with  two— seated  desks, 
benches,  box  stove,  wash  bench  and  black- 
board, the  schoolhouse  serves  a  dual 
purpose:  (1)  as  an  educational  exhibit,  and 
(2)  as  an  assembly  room  for  the  brief  .lec- 
ture given  prior  to  each  tour. 

Simple,  mid— 1800  furnishings  in  the 
restored  birthplace  reflect  the  plain  living 
of  the  average  Eastern  North  Carolina 
farm  family  during  Charles  B.  Aycock's 
childhood.  Although  from  humble  begin- 


nings, Aycock,  through  education  and  hard 
work,  became  a  leader  in  his  community, 
State  and  Nation. 

Charles  B.  Aycock's  accomplishments  in 
public  life  are  recorded  in  the  Visitor- 
Center  Museum.  Exhibits  relate  his  life 
from  student  days  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  until  his  death  in  1912. 
Special  exhibits  show  his  work  in  the  field 
of  Education  and,  we  hope,  will  give  all 
who  view  them  a  better  understanding  of 
who  Governor  Aycock  was  and  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  heritage  of  North  Carolina 
for  years  to  come. 

Two  period  rooms- -one  depicting  his  law 
office  and  the  other,  a  corner  of  the  parlor 
in  Aycock's  Raleigh  home- -are,  perhaps, 
the  highlights  of  the  Museum. 

Located  12  miles  north  of  Goldsboro, 
just  off  Highway  117  between  Pikeville  and 
Fremont,  the  Site  is  open  Monday— Friday 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m..  Sunday  from  1  p.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  closed  on  Saturday.  The  Birth- 
place is  equipped  with  an  ample  parking 
area,  a  picnic  area,  drinking  fountains  and 
soft  drink  machines,  and  clean  rest  rooms. 
An  admission  fee  of  25^  for  adults  and  10^ 
for  children  is  asked. 
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Governor's  Palace 


Gcjvernor's  Poloce 


By  Beth  Crabtree 
Archivist 

Out  of  the  sparsely  settled  country- 
side of  Wake  County,  Raleigh  became  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina  in  1792.  Land  was 
purchased,  a  city  was  laid  out,  and  build- 
ings were  planned,  but  nearly  twenty  years 
passed  before  a  residence  for  the  governor 
was  built.  Samuel  Ashe  was  the  first 
executive  affected  by  the  requirement  that 
the  governor  must  live  in  Raleigh  during 
his  term  of  office.  He  reacted  strongly. 
"It  was  never  supposed  that  a  Man  an- 
nually elected  to  the  Chief  Magistracy 
would  commit  such  a  folly  as  to  attempt  the 
building  a  House  at  the  Seat  of  Government 
in  which  he  might  for  a  time  reside,"  he 
informed  the  Legislature,  and  he  added  that 
it  was  unrealistic  to  expect  him  to  live  in 
a  tavern  where  "the  continual  round  of 
noisy  and  disorderly  company"  was  un- 
pleasant in  the  extreme. 

The  General  Assembly,  while  informing 
Ashe  that  he  had  accepted  the  office 
knowing  the  condition  of  his  residency  in 
Raleigh,  did  recognize  the  problem  to  the 


extent  of  instructing  the  State  Treasure 
lease     a     "suitable     and  commodio 
dwelling.  Several  years  later, a  house  at 
corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Hargett  str' 
was  purchased  for  the  governor's  reside 
but    continuing    dissatisfaction    of  n; 
legislators   with   Raleigh   as   the  car 
prevented  the   passage   of  any  measi 
providing  adequate  upkeep  and  furnishii 
Governor  Benjamin  Smith  found  the  hn 
in  a  deplorable  state  "not  fit  for  the  fai 
of  a  decent  Tradesmar.."  Smith  decla 
however,    that    he    would    not  stand 
trifles  and  would  remain  there  as  long 
necessity  demanded  hut  he  would  not 
his  family  to  share  his  discomfort, 
successor.  William  Hawkins,  reported 
house  needed  repairing  each  season 
that  as  a  result  of  its  not  being  occui 
by  a  family  for  the  preceding  three  y( 
much  more  work  was  needed. 

Eventually     the     General  Assen 
recognized  the  condition  of  the  house 
in  1811  Treasurer  Haywood,  in  accord  \ 
a  resolution  of  the  previous  assembly,  ri 
a  report  on  the  house  and  outbuildings. 
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concluded  that  new  and  more  suitable 
accomodations  were  greatly  to  be  desired. 
The  following  year  a  joint  committee  of 
both  houses  inquired  into  the  expediency 
of  providing  better  housing  and  gave  a 
report  almost  identical  to  Haywood's,  but 
more  explicit  -  describing  the  buildings 
"...exposed  as  they  are  to  the  noise  and 
obscenity  of  the  public  streets  as  totally 
insufficient  for  the  accomodation  of  a 
private  family ..." 

A  bill  was  passed  in  1813  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  residence  for  the 
governor.  It  set  up  a  commission  composed 
of  the  State  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and 
Secretary  of  State,  serving  in  their  official 
capacity,  and  appointed  Henry  Potter, 
Henry  Seawell,  William  Hinton,  Nathaniel 
Jones,  Theophilus  Hunter,  and  William 
Peace  as  com'missioners.  They  employed 
James  Calder  of  Washington,  North 
Carolina,  "an  able  and  ingenious  builder," 
as  contractor  for  a  brick  house  to  be  built 
at  the  foot  of  Fayetteville  Street  fronting 
toward  the  State  House.  In  a  detailed 
report  made  in  December,  1815,  the  com- 
missioners observed  that  in  planning  the 
new  dwelling  they  found  it  necessary  to 
compromise  on  their  original  ideas  for  a 
"moderate  degree  of  elegance  and  style  in 
the  structure  of  a  public  edifice  intended 
for  the  present  and  future  ages...."  The 
floor  plan  provided  two  front  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor,  twenty-six  by  twenty  feet, 
forming  two  suites  of  rooms  divided  by 
wooden  partitions  with  folding  doors  ten 
feet  wide,  a  passage  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
a  spiral  staircase  ascending  to  the  second 
floor  and  garret.  At  each  end  of  the  building 
were  two  chimneys  and  the  outer  brick 
walls  were  pencilled  and  painted.  Stone 
steps  and  an  iron  railing  completed  the 
plans.  Construction  time  was  estimated  at 
about  a  year. 

The  commissioners  reported  again  in 
December.  1816.  The  house,  outbuildings, 
and  fencing  were  completed.  Most  of  the 
furniture  for  the  house  and  governor's  office 
had  been  bought.  Listed  in  the  expend- 
itures, in  addition  to  a  contract  for  building 
a  carriage  house,  stable  and  granary, 
^^ere  chairs  and  settees  and  other  furniture 
"bought  in  the  Northern  Cities"  and  some 
contracted  to  be  made  in  Raleigh. 
1  ne  report  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  within  three  years  from  the  beginning 
of  their  planning,  they  had  finished  the 
business  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  years  following,  the  Governor's 
Palace  was  the  focus  of  many  activities, 
"hen  the  burning  of  the  State  House  in  1831 
brought  up  the  question  of  a  meeting  place 
for  the  legislature.  Governor  Montfort 
Stokes  expressed  his  determination  to  fit 
up  the  house  for  the  accomodation  of  the 
Assembly.  He  believed  the  government 
house  offered  greater  convenience  for  a 


"deliberative  body"  than  any  other  in  the 
city.  The  governor  apparently  moved  out 
and  the  legislature  moved  in.  The  Conv- 
ention of  1835,  however,  did  not  share 
Stokes's  opinion.  After  meeting  in  the 
house  for  a  day  the  delegates  quickly 
decided  the  Palace  was  not  the  most 
comfortable  meeting  place  and  a  committee 
was  directed  to  find  a  better  location. 
They  selected  the  Presbj'terian  Church. 

The  Palace  was  the  scene  of  many 
entertainments  as  its  changing  occupants 
played  host  to  the  illustrious  of  both  State 
and  Nation.  There  was  a  tendency  in  those 
days  to  entertain  at  various  hotels  in  the 
city  and  the  capitol  was  the  assembly 
place  for  social,  political,  and  religious 
gatherings.  But  the  visit  of  the  grand  hero 
of  the  Revolution,  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
in  1825,  occasioned  great  activity  at  the 
mansion.  Plastering  was  repaired,  the 
upper  story  and  stairway  were  whitewashed, 
six  fireplaces  and  hearths  were  painted, 
and  the  dining  room  was  "ornamented." 
Following  the  General's  arrival,  light 
refreshments  were  served  and  a  "numerous 
party  of  Ladies"  assembled  to  pay  their 
respects.  A  "plentiful  and  elegant"  dinner 
was  served  in  the  evening,  accompanied 
by  many  toasts,  and  interspersed  with 
music.  A  ball  followed.  The  ballroom  was 
gaily' decorated,  columns  were  "tastefully 
wreathed  with  evergreens,"  and  in  the 
center  of  the  room  hung  in  large  golden 
letters  was  the  name  "Lafayette."  Another 
visitor  from  the  national  scene  was  Henry 
Clay.  Thousands  of  loyal  Whigs,  bedecked 
in  badges  and  other  symbols  of  party 
loyalty,  welcomed  "the  country's  bene- 
factor" as  he  was  escorted  by  troops  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  to  the  "hospitable 
mansion"  of  Governor  Morehead.  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  often  centered 
around  the  government  house.  The  day 
usually  ended  with  an  illumination  by 
transparencies  at  the  mansion.  On  some 
occasions,  after  enjoying  music  and 
refreshments,  and  with  the  departure  of 
their  elders,  the  younger  participants  re- 
mained and  "mingled  for  an  hour  or  so,  in 
the  mazy  dance." 

Vance  was  the  last  governor  to  occupy 
the  Palace.  At  the  war's  end,  as  Federal 
troops  arrived  to  occupy  the  city,  Vance 
departed  Raleigh  and  Sherman  set  up 
headquarters  at  the  Palace,  where  he 
remained  until  the  conclusion  of  his 
treaty  with  General  Johnston. 

Following  occupation  of  the  mansion 
as  Union  headquarters,  some  confusion 
arose  in  fegard  to  its  future  use.  In  1867 
repairs  were  made  to  the  house  and  the 
governor  was  authorized  to  collect  rent, 
if  possible,  from  the  federal  government 
for  its  period  of  occupancy.  Governor 
Holden  observed  that  during  Federal  oc- 
cupation,  fences   were  removed,  garden. 
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fruit  trees,  and  shrubbery  were  "exposed 
to  stock."  and  some  of  the  decorative 
trees  cut  down.  The  buildings  were  so 
damaged  and  defaced  that  essential  repairs 
were  necessary  to  make  it  -habitable. 
Most  of  the  furniture  was  lost  or  destroyed  . 
Holden  declared  he  preferred  to  live  in 
his  own  home  and  recommended  the  Palace 
be  used  as  a  school  house  or  for  public 
offices.  In  1871  the  governor  reported  he 
had  rented  the  mansion  at  public  auction 
and  five  years  later  it  was  leased  for  a 
schoolhouse.  In  1879  the  school  committee 
requested  certain  structural  changes. 
They  asked  permission  to  take  down 
partition  walls  and  to  fit  rooms  with 
blackboards  and  seats. 

In  1879  Vance  was  again  governor  of 
the  State.  He  lived  at  a  local  hotel,  the 
Yarborough  House,  but  requested  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  the  chief  executive.  A  building 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  executive  mansion.  A  more 
central  location  was  desired  and  the 
old  Palace  property  was  offered  for  sale. 
Centennial  School  officials  expressed  an 
interest  in  purchasing  the  building  and 
site  and  a  satisfactory  figure  was  finally 
reached.  Early  in  July  the  work  of  demol- 
ition began.  A  newspaper  reporter  observed: 
"In  a  week  it  will  be  but  a  memory.  The 
roof  is  gone,  the  upper  portico,  with  its 
big  pillars,  and  the  massive  beams  are  on 
the  ground.  .  .  .Broken  columns,  shattered 
masses  of  brick,  timber  in  confused  piles, 
with  fragments  of  the  old  structure  yet 
intact,  .  .  .make  quite  an  odd  picture." 

The  best  description  of  the  Governor's 
Palace  is  found  in  a  nostalgic  account: 

We  now  speak  of  the  old  mansion, 
so  long  dignified  by  the  title  of  the 
"Palace."  Standing  at  the  southern 
end  of  Fayetteville  Street,  it  com- 
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mands  tne  finest  view  of  the  capitol, 
and  from  its  broad  and  antique  portico 
one  sees  the  entire  sweep  of 
Fayetteville  Street.  To  most  persons 
the  old  structure  has  an  air  of  semi- 
mysterious  grandeur,  and  its  age  is 
thought  to  be  very  great.  Solidly 
constructed  of  brick,  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  square,  with  an  extension 
in  the  rear  of  some  forty  feet.  It  is 
built  of  old  red  brick,  well  laid,  once 
so  common.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  small  glass,  and  have  around 
them  the  fanciful  mouldings,  formerly 
the  fashion.  The  floors  are  broad  and 
antique  in  form,  while  above  are  the 
fan-shaped  ventilators,  without  which 
formerly  no  house  of  any  pretensions 
to  style  was  thought  to  be  complete. 
The  hallways  have  been  altered 
somewhat.  Once  they  were  very 
spacious,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
main  hall  on  the  first  floor  were  two 
polished  wooden  pillars.  The  side 
walls  have  been,  it  is  said,  advanced, 
and  now  these  pillars  are  inside  the 
rooms  on  either  side.  In  the  center  of 
the  mansion  is  an  impossible  stair- 
way, which  is  perhaps  the  most 
antique  feature  of  the  building.  It 
is  a  'weir  staircase,  turning  on 
itself,  corkscrew  fashion  in  a  most 
bewildering  way,  and  winding  up  until 
it  terminates  ju.st  under  the  unsightly 
affair  which  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  cupola.  Very  large  are  the  old 
rooms,  with  walls  covered  with  gay 
paper,  of  varied  patterns,  with  here 
and  there  a  chandelier  pendant  from 
the  center  of  the  ceiling,  and  the 
walls  showing  the  marks  of  picture 
hooks,  etc.  Soon  the  old  building  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  the  hand 
of  improvement  will  seize  and  trans- 
form it.  .  .  . 


Banjatnin  Smith 
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Wake  Forest  College  Birthplace 


The  House  on  Wingate  Street  •  Third  Site 


By  Bob  Jones 

In  Wake  Forest  work  is  progressing  on 
the  restoration  of  a  simple  frame  house 
which  was  built  before  1820.  The  house  is 
being  restored  to  its  original  condition  as  a 
memorial  to  the  founders  of  Wake  Forest 
College  for  it  was  in  this  house  that  the 
classes  of  Wake  Forest  Institute  were 
first  held  during  February  of  1834. 

The  house  and  615  acres  of  land  were 
bought  from  Calvin  Jones  in  1832  by  the 
Baptist  State  Convention.  Dr.  Jones  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  who  had  come  to 
North  Carolina  in  1792.  He  served  North 
Carolina  as  a  physician  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Society  in  1799.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  was  a 
Major  General  durir?  the  war  of  1812. 

The  house  served  as  the  residence  of 
the  first  President,  Samuel  Wait,  as  well  as 
lor  classrooms  for  the  16  students  first 
enrolled.  Several  of  the  other  buildings  on 
the  plantation  were  used  as  dormitory 
space.  The  early  plans  for  the  operation  of 
the  school  called  for  the  students  to  work 
the  plantation  as  well  as  study;  however, 
this  plan  was  dropped.  By  the  end  of  the 


first  academic  year  at  Wake  Forest,  the 
number  of  students  attending  had  grown 
from  16  to  a  total  of  72. 

In  1835  more  space  was  needed  and  the 
Calvin  Jones  house  was  moved  to  make 
room  for  a  new  building.  The  house  is  now 
located  on  its  fourth  site  since  being 
purchased  in  1832.  Until  the  college  moved 
to  Winston-Salem  in  1956,  the  house  had 
been  in  use  as  a  boarding  house  for 
students. 

In  1956  the  house  was  slated  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  Southeastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  who  needed  the  space 
for  a  cafeteria.  A  movement  was  begun  to 
save  the  building.  The  Wake  Forest  College 
Birthplace  Society  has  been  successful  in 
raising  funds  to  finance  the  restoration  of 
the  building.  Two  foundation  grants,  one 
from  the  Richardson  Foundation  and  one 
from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  F'oundation,  had 
helped  the  society  get  the  restoration 
project  started. 

It  is  believed  that  the  restored  house 
will  be  a  fine  memorial  to  those  who 
founded  the  college  and  to  those  thousands 
of  students  who  attended  the  institution  in 
Its  original  location. 
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The  Old  J.  S.  Fisher  Home 

By  Kay  Byerly 
Stephen  Cabarrus  Junior  Historian  Club,  Harrisburg 


The  Fisher  house  in  Concord  was 
built  in  1877  by  prominent  landowner 
josiah  Stanhope  Fisher.  The  old  mansion 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  area. 

The  walls  were  apparently  constructed 
of  solid  brick  and  concrete,  about  two  feet 
thick.  It  was  evidently  built  for  durability 
as  well  as  beauty. 

According  to  records  in  the  Register 
of  Deeds  Office  and  reports  from  Mrs.  H. 
Grady  Gibson,  who  is  one  of  Fisher's 
grandchildren,  the  one-acre  tract  on  which 
the  home  was  built  was  bought  from  Ira  A. 
Fitzgerald  and  his  wife,  Maggie,  on  May  10, 
1873. 

Formerly  owned,  according  to  these 
old  records,  by  William  G.  Harter,  the 
property  lay  between  the  George  Keastler 
and  A.W.  Allison  corners. 

The  small  path  c  lane  between  the 
lots  was  later  knowr  as  Fisher's  Alley 


when  it  was  donated  by  Fisher  to  the  city. 
It  is  now  Grove  Street. 

The  Fishers  lived  in  a  small  house  on 
the  property  for  about  four  years  before  the 
big  house  was  erected. 

The  late  Mrs.  R.E.  Ridenhour  Sr.,  who 
was  one  of  the  Fishers'  children,  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  many  times  of 
remembering  when  the  big  house  was 
built.  She  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time. 

The  Fishers  had  nine  children  born  to 
them,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy  or  very 
young. 

There  was  no  record  of  cost  but  the 
house  was  two  years  in  construction. 

The  old  house,  to  me,  is  a  very  his- 
toric place.  It  is  now  located  on  the  corner 
of  Grove  and  Union  streets  but  is  now 
condemmed  and  is  soon  to  be  torn  down. 


The  300th  anniversary  of  the  Carolina  Charter  of  1663  was  ebsarvad  in  Columbus  County  with  the 
planting  of  o  live  ook  tree  on  the  Whitevllle  High  School  compus.  The  Whiteville  Junior  Historian 
Club  presented  successive  highlights  of  the  granting  of  the  Ckorter. 
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Used  by  permission  of 
The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 


Pettigrew  State  Park  embraces  parts 
of  two  original  Lake  Phelps  plantations  - 
Somerset  Place,  home  of  the  Josiah 
Collins  family,  and  Bonarva,  home  of  the 
Pettigrews.  Confederate  General  James 
Johnston  Pettigrew,  for  whom  the  park 
was  named,  was  born  and  buried  here. 
The  Pettigrew  cemetery  is  the  only 
remaining  relic  of  the  Pettigrew  family- 
Rev  Charles  Pettigrew,  first  bishop-elect 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina: 
his  son  Ebenezer,  congressman  and  ag- 
riculturist; and  Ebenezer's  son.  James 
Johnston  Pettigrew,  are  all  buried  in  this 
Cemetery. 

Seven  of  the  original  buildings  of  the 
Collins  Plantation  remain,  including  the 
mansion  house  built  about  1830.  Somerset 
Place  was  begun  by  a  land  company  in  the 
1780's.  The  "Lake  Company",  of  which 
Josiah  Collins  Sr.  of  Edenton  was  the 
chief  member,  acquired  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  swampland  around  Lake  Phelps, 
most  of  it  by  grant,  and  sent  to  Africa  for 
a  shipload  of  slaves  to  dig  drainage  works. 
The  main  canal,  six  miles  long  and  twenty 
feet  widp,  was  completed  in  1788  at  a 


reported  cost  of  $30,000.  This  versatile 
canal  was  used  for  boat  transportation,  as 
the  main  channel  for  draining  the  farm 
land,  and  in  turn  for  flooding  the  rice 
fields.  It  was  also  used  for  powering  a 
variety  of  machinery,  such  as  rice 
threshers,  corn  shellers,  granary  elevators, 
and  sawmills.  The  mills  were  located  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  canal  from  the 
lake  shore. 

ir 

Several  years  after  the  plantation  was  - 
started,  Josiah  Collins,  who  lived  in 
Edenton,  bought  out  his  partners  and 
began  to  develop  it  into  a  family  estate. 
He  named  it  Somerset  Place  in  honor  of 
Somerset  County  in  England  where  he 
was  born.  At  his  death  he  willed 
the  plantation  to  his  grandson,  Josiah 
Collins,  III,  who  made  it  his  home  after 
1829. 

Young  Josiah  &t  once  began  to  improve 
and  expand  the  estate  as  to  both  farming 
operations  and  the  convenience  and 
beauty  of  the  dwelling  area.  New  canals 
were  dug  and  additional  land  brought 
under  cultivation  so  that  by  I860  the  farm 
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PQuired  the  labor  of  327  slaves.  Rice,. the 
pally  staple  crop,  gave  way  to  corn,  of 
which  30  to  50  thousand  bushels  were 
nroduced  in  good  crop  years.  Soon  after 
1830  the  mansion  house  was  built  and 
large  gardens,  lawns,  tree-bordered  drives, 
and  walkways  were  laid  out.  The  buildings 
were  so  numerous  that  visitors  often 
commented  that  the  dwelling  lot  looked 
like  a  village.  There  were  about  20  build- 
ings on  the  lot,  not  including  the  mills 
and  barns  nor  the  many  slave  cabins  on 
the  nearby  lakeshore.  Among  these  were 
the  overseer's  house,  the  slave  chapel, 
the  slave  hospital,  the  "Colony"  (which 
housed  the  sons  of  the  family  and  their 
tutors),  the  large  kitchen-laundry,  and 
the  icehouse.  The  garden  comprised  more 
than  four  acres  and  the  lawn,  across  the 
canal,  over  eight  acres. 


Much  lore  is  attached  to  Somerset 
Place.  Two  sons  and  two  slave-boy  play- 
mates were  drowned  in  the  canal  near  the 
house  one  winter  day,  and  later  a  third  son 
was  barely  saved  from  drowning.  Another 
son  was  killed  in  a  riding  accident  on  the 
carriage  drive.  From  the  plantation's  his- 
tory coiiic  stories  of  being  losi  on  the 
storniy  lake  at  night,  of  periodic  floods  and 
great  forest  fires  that  swept  through  the 
Lake  Phelps  swamplands,  and  of  flight  to 
avoid  invading  Yankees  in  1862.  There  are 
also  stories  of  courtship  and  weddings, 
lavish  entertainments,  summer  trips  to  the 
country's  fashionable  resorts,  and  the 
like  -  all  a  part  of  this  plantations  nistory. 

The  foundations  of  many  builaings  and 
the  plan  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  have 
been  revealed  by  archeological  excavation. 


The  Kitchen  and  other  outbuildings 
at  Somerset  Place. 


Carrioge  drive  leading  to 
Somerset  Place. 
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Harrisburg  and  Plymouth 

Win  Competitic 


The  ,e,.es  of  oil  pomtings  by  the  Roonoke  Junior  Hisforion  Clob,  Woshingfon  Street  E 'emer,torv 
School  Plymouth  wh.ch  wos  selected  os  ,he  Stote  winr,er,  is  in  the  bockground.  On  the  k^ls  "he 
"ode  of°,h  m'",  r'"'"'r  V'^'  Weovervifle  Junior  Historian  Club'ond  in  the  oreground  is  o 
H    r    b    g'  c\o°  Histo^rio  Club" 


The  competition  for  Junior  Historian 
projects  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  Historv  on  May  20.  Dr. 
Christopher  Crittenden,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Mrs. 
Joye  E.  Jordan,  Museum  Administrator,  and 
Miss  Betty  Smith,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  served  as  judges. 

The  Stephen  Cabarrus  Club  of  the 
Harrisburg  School  took  top  honors  in  the 
Essay  or  Research  Division  with  their 
narrative  history  of  Cabarrus  County,  "The 
Gold  Nugget."  Mrs.  Mable  Blume  is  the 
club's  adviser.  "Peace  In  The  Wilder- 
ness," a  history  of  Archdale,  by  the 
Archdale  Club  was  selected  for  honorable 
mention. 

In  the  Model  or  Drawing  Division  a 
series  of  oil  paintings  by  the  Roanoke 


Junior  Historian  Club,  Washington  Stre 
Elementary  School,  Plymouth,  was  select 
,as  the  State  winner.  Mrs.  Ruth  Thom; 
Pharr  serves  as  the  club's  adviser.  / 
electric  map  of  Guilford  County  by  T! 
Guilford's  Acorns  from  Revolutionary  O: 
Club,  Guilford  Public  School,  Green'sbor 
and  a  model  of  the  oldest  house  inCabarri 
County  by  the  Stephen  Cabarrus  Clu. 
Harrisburg  School,  were  selected  f 
honorable  mention. 

All  entries  in  the  Model  or  Drawir. 
Division  are  now  on  display  in  the  Junii 
Historian  Room  in  the  Hall  of  Hislor\ 
Awards  will  be  presented  to  representative 
of  the  winning  clubs  at  the  annua)  mcelir. 
of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Histo 
ical  Association  meeting  in  December 
A  plaque  with  the  names  of  winners  ir 
scribed  will  be  placed  in  the  Junit 
Historian  Room. 
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A  model  of  Town  Creek  Indion  Mound  by  the 
Whitevrlle  Junior  Historian  Club  is  in  the 
foreground;  in  the  bockground  Miss  Betty 
Smith  points  out  the  relief  mop  by  the  Greene 
County  Probers,  Snow  Hill  Elementary  School, 
ond  on  the  woll  there  is  o  pictorial  representation 
of  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  West  Elm  Explorers,  West  Elm 
Street  Junior  High  School,  Goldsboro. 
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Students  of  Mooresville  Junior  High  School  proved  recently  thot  class  projects  con  be  very 
rewarding.  The  class  completed  a  project  in  which  they  mode  o  replica  of  the  Great  Seal  of  North 
Carolina  from  chips  of  colored  gloss. 

The  finished  product  was  presented  to  Governor  Terry  Sanford  by  members  of  the  class  at  the 
Governor's  press  conference  in  Raleigh.  On  accepting  the  gift,  the  Governor  proised  the  doss  for 
the  fine  job  they  had  done  and  indicated  that  he  was  encouraged  by  this  fine  display  of  initiotive 
on  the  port  of  students  of  North  Carolina  History. 


The  editors  of  Torheel  Junior  Historian  ore  interested  in  articles  by  Junior  Historians.  We  hove 
listed  below  the  topics  for  each  issue  for  1963-64  and  we  hope  that  you  will  contribute  some  of 
your  own  work.  Find  out  os  mych  as  possible  obout  the  topic  you  choose  and  then  write  the  orticle 
In  your  own  words.  If  source  books  ore  used,  give  the  author,  title,  and  publisher.  Be  sure  to  show 
the  article  to  your  teacher  and  send  it  to  us  no  loter  than  the  dote  indtcoted  below, 

December  -  Transportation  (October  14) 

February  —  American  Revolution  in  North  Corolino  (December  13) 
May  -  Agriculture  (March  9) 
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Flight  Time  -  Twelve  Seconds 


By  William  A.  Harris 
National  Park  Service  Historian 
Assigned  to  Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial 

Kitty  Hawk  and  Kill  Devil  Hills  on 
the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  are 
American  place  names  (hat  will  live 
forever  in  history.  On  December  17,  1903, 
from  the  sand  flats  near  Kill  Devil  Hills,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Kitty  Hawk,  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright  altered  the  pattern  of  world 
events  with  four  successful  heavier— than— 
air,    man-carrying,    power-driven  flights. 

The  history  of  man's  attempts  to  fly  is 
a  fascinating  story  that  can  be  traced 
back  thousands  of  years.  The  Chinese  are 
reported  to  have  lifted  a  man  off  the  ground 
with  the  aid  of  a  kite.  Later,  man  tried  to 
descend  from  the  top  of  hills  or  buildings 
with  the  aid  of  artificial  wings  attached 
to  their  arms  and  legs;  many  were  killed 
because  the  wings  would  not  support  their 
weight.  The  first  practical  vehicle  designed 
to  carry  man  aloft  was  the  hot-air  balloon, 
but  its  flight  was  determined  by  the 
prevailing  winds  which  could,  but  usually 
did  not,  float  the  pilot  to  his  intended 
destination.  By  the  1890' s,  most  people 
believed  that  a  motorized  balloon  or 
dirigible  would  be  their  mode  of  air  travel 
in  the  future;  only  a  few  men  supported  the 
idea  of  a  heavier-than-air  powered  machine. 
The  most  notable  of  these  men  were  Otto 
Lilienthal,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Langley  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Octave  Chanute, 
and  the  Wright  brothers. 

The  Wright  brothers  active  interest  in 
aviation  was  stirred  by  the  death  in 
Germany  of  Lilienthal  in  a  glider  accident 
in  1896.  Reasoning  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  begin  experiments  where 
Lilienthal's  ended,  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  for  the  next  three  years  studied  the 
contributions  made  by  others  to  aviation 


to  that  time.  They  observed  that  there  were 
three  basic  problems  of  flight:  properly 
designed  wings  to  lift  the  machine,  control 
of  the  machine  in  flight,  and  adapting  an 
engine  to  the  machine  to  give  it  the  power 
necessary  to  fly.  The  brothers  chose  to 
work  with  the  problem  of  control  first.  In 
an  open  field  out  side  of  their  hometown  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  August,  1899,  they 
experimented  with  a  system  of  controls  on 


Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright. 


a  biplane  kite.  By  warping  or  twisting  the 
tips  of  the  wings  in  opposite  directions 
the  kite  could  be  controlled  in  flight.  Its 
successful  performance  encouraged  the 
brothers  to  build  a  glider  large  enough  to 
support  a  pilot. 

Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina  was  chosen 
as  the  place  to  conduct  experiments  only 
after  careful  consideration  of  many 
locations  through  out  the  country.  Here  the 
brothers  found  towering  sand  dunes,  open 
sand  flats,  and  favorable  wind  conditions. 
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A  glider  could  be  launched  from  the  crest 
of  a  dune,  descend  its  slopes  without  fear 
of  crashing  into  a  tree,  and  land  in  the 
soft  sands  at  the  base  of  the  dune. 

Arriving  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  September, 
1900,  the  Wright  brothers  set  up  a  camp 
near  the  village.  Most  of  the  glider  tests 
that  season  were  conducted  without  a 
pilot  aboard,  but  the  machine's  successful 
performance  was  obvious.  The  brothers 
returned  to  Dayton  and  their  bicycle 
business  with  an  urge  to  return  to  the 
Outer  Banks  the  following  year  with  a 
new  and  larger  glider. 

The  1901  glider  was  a  larger  one  than 
anyone  had  ever  tried  to  fly.  The  camp  was 
relocated  south  of  Kitty  Hawk  near  Kill 
Devil  Hills.  From  these  hills  the  brothers 
conducted  many  flights  but  the  machine 
did  not  perform  as  well  as  one  of  the 
previous  season. 


Back  in  Dayton,  they  asked  themselves 
why  the  glider  had  failed  to  perform  as 
well  as  the  earlier  model.  Apparently  the 
air  pressure  tables  that  had  been  used  were 
in  error.  The  brothers  built  a  wind  tunnel 
to  measure  the  action  of  wind  on  a  wing 
surface.  By  recording  the  results,  the 
Wright  brothers  learned  that  the  table  was 
in  errof  and  they  compiled  a  new  and  more 
reliable  table  of  air  pressures. 

With  this  new  information  the  Wrights 
built  a  third  glider  for  testing  at  their 
North  Carolina  camp  site.  They  conducted 
approximately  1000  glider  flights  in  the 
1902  season  alone.  A  few  flights  covered 
over  600  feet,  others  were  of  26  seconds 
duration,  and  some  in  winds  of  36  miles- 
per-hour.  The  brothers  had  complete 
control  of  their  machine  in  flight,  some- 
thing no  one  else  before  them  had  been 
able  to  do.  Before  leaving  camp  that  year. 
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First  night  in  progress,  December  17.  1903.  Photograph  courtesy  of  National  Park  Service. 
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they  agreed  on  the  basic  design  of  the 
machine  that  was  to  make  the  world's  first 
successful  powered  flight. 

The  Wright  brothers  returned  to  Dayton, 
where  they  were  unable  to  purchase  an 
engine.  With  the  assistance  of  their 
mechanic,  Charlie  Taylor,  they  designed 
and  built  a  four— cylinder  engine  in  the 
bicycle  shop.  Other  component  parts  of  the 
powered  machine  were  also  built  in  the 
shop,  then  crated  and  shipped  to  Kitty 
Hawk. 

The  1903  season  was  the  most  active 
of  any  at  the  camp.  A 'building  in  which 
to  assemble  and  house  the  powered  machine 
was  hurriedly  constructed.  On  days  ol 
favorable  winds,  the  1902  glider  was 
taken  to  Kill  Devil  Hill  and  flown  for 
practice. 

Mechanical  failure  and  adverse 
weather  delayed  the  first  attempt  at 
powered  flight  until  the  middle  of 
December.  With  the  help  of  men  from  the 
nearby  Life  Saving  Station,  the  brothers 
moved  the  machine  from  their  camp  to  the 
north  slope  of  Kill  Devil  Hill  on  December 
14,  1903.  Wilbur  Wright  by  the  flip  of  a 
coin  earned  the  right  to  be  its  first  pilot. 
He  got  on  the  machine,  Orville  started  the 
engine,  and  the  machine  moved  down  the 
starting  track.  Before  it  crossed  the  end 
of  the  track,  it  lifted  suddenly  into'the  air, 
stalled,  and  settled  to  the  ground.  In 
touching  the  ground,  it  was  slightly 
damaged;  thus,  the  first  attempt  at  powered 
flight  by  the  Wrights  ended  in  failure  and 
temporarily    delayed    further  attempts. 

With  repairs  completed,  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  a  second  attempt  on 
December,  17,  1903.  The  machine  was 
placed  on  its  starting  track  on  the  sand 
flats  just  west  of  the  camp  building.  Orville 
Wright  took  a  prone  position  on  the  lower 
wing  at  the  controls.  The  engine  was 
started  and  allowed  to  warm— up  a  few 
minutes.    A   restraining   rope   which  had 


held  the  machine  at  the  end  of  the  track 
was  released  and  the  machine  moved 
slowly  along  the  track.  After  traveling 
40  feet  it  lifted  into  the  air  and  sailed 
forward.  The  flight  lasted  but  12  seconds 
and  covered  a  distance  of  120  feet;  it  was 
nevertheless  the  first  heavier— than— air, 
powered  flight  in  world  history.  In  all, 
four  flights  were  made  that  historic  day 
with  the  last  flight  the  most  successful, 
covering  852  feet  in  59  seconds. 

Today,  the  site  of  the  flights  and  the 
hills  from  which  the  brothers  conducted 
glider  experiments  are  preserved  as  the 
Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial.  A 
large  monument  atop  Kill  Devil  Hill 
commemorates  those  events  of  December 
17,  1903.  The  story  of  the  Wright  brothers 
is  told  in  an  attractive  visitor  center 
where  also  is  found  a  full  scale  repro- 
duction of  the  1903  powered  machine.  The 
camp  buildings  are  reconstructed  on  their 
original  sites  and  furnished  as  they  were 
when  used  by  the  brothers.  A  small  boulder 
marks  the  take-off  spot  of  the  first  powered 
flights.  An  airstrip  is  provided  for  those 
who  wish  to  fly  to  the  birthplace  of 
aviation.  The  National  Memorial  is 
administered  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Interior. 


At  Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial,  visitors 
follow  a  walk  from  the  visitor  center  to 
reproduction  of  the  Wrights'  hanger  and  quarters 
building.  Beyond  the  hangar,  a  boulder  marks 
the  site  of  the  take  off  and  smaller  monuments 
show  the  landings.  Photograph  courtesy  of 
National  Park  Service. 
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Traveling  The  Roads  Of 
Yesterday 


By  Anne  Catlett 
Associate  Editor  of  Roadways 
North  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission 

NATURE'S  BARRICADES  AND  BLESSINGS 
For  the  modem  day  traveler,  North  Carolina 
stretches  across  beautiful  waterways  and 
inlets  along  the  coast;  rolling  hills  in  the 
busy  Piedmont;  and  the  grandeur  of  western 
mountains.  The  economic  development  and 
future  possibilities  of  a  State  so  richly 
endowed  are  great  assets  now,  but  to  North 
Carolina's  earliest  travelers,  these 
invaluable  geographical  variances  of  the 
Carolina  colony  were  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  Carolina 
colonists.  These  unique  regions  of  the 
State  served  as  formidable  barriers  to 
transportation  and  communication,  and  any 
type  of  economic  unity  of  the  young  colony 
was  almost  nonexistent. 

COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
The  greatest  activity  in  the  Carolina 
colony  was  generally  confined  to  port 
towns  along  the  coast  where  rivers  and 
streams  provided  the  chief  means  of 
transportation.  Overland  travel  was  hazard- 
ous, and  areas  where  trade  routes  might 
have  developed  with  inland  settlements 
were  riddled  with  swamps,  gullies  and 
streams. 

If  the  water  barrier  in  the  east  was 
formidable,  the  treacherous  and  slippery 
red  clay  of  the  Piedmont  region  made  travel 
so  difficult  that  wagons  often  were  forced 
to  leave  half  their  load  along  the  wayside. 

In  the  west,  the  steep  hills  and  dense 
forests  limited  travel  in  most  places  to 
horse  trails  and  footpaths. 
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Map  of  Carolina  prepared  by  John  Collet  in 
1770  for  King  George  IIL 


Road  complaints  were  heard  throughout 
the  colony.  The  planters  complained  that 
they  could  not  get  their  produce  to  market. 
The  Lords  Proprietors  complained  that  the 
colonial  government  was  not  opening  roads 
fast  enough  to  encourage  settlement  of  the 
new  colony. 

By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
an  estimated  265,000  people  had  settled  in 
Carolina.  By  this  time  several  roads  had 
been  laid  across  the  colony. 

EARLY  ROUTES 
A  1770  map  prepared  by  John  Collet  for 
George  III  indicates  that  there  was  a  rather 
large  network  of  roads  in  the  colony , 
despite  the  indications  that  most  were  of 
poor  quality.  Probably  the  first  north-south 
route  opened  all  the  way  through  the 
Carolina  colony  went  through  the  towns  of 
Edenton,  Bath,  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  and 
Brunswick.  So  many  broad  bodies  of  water 
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were  crossed  by  the  route,  that  when 
parallel  roads  developed  to  the  west,  the 
North-South  road  fell  into  disuse.  Of  the 
later  north-south  routes  one  led  through 
Halifax  and  Tarborough,  one  or  more 
through  Cross  Creek,  at  least  one  through 
Hillsborough,  and  one  through  the  heart  of 
the  Piedmont  region,  touching  at  Salem, 
Salisbury,  and  Charlotte. 

East-west  roads  were  delayed  in  the 
making  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  rivers 
flowed  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
crossing  the  routes  which  such  roads  have 
to  follow  and  thus  hindering  contact 
between  Coastal  Plain  and  Back  Country . 
When  immigrants  began  pouring  into  the 
Back  Country,  they  found  that  it  was 
easier  to  get  in  touch  with  Virginia  or 
South  Carolina  than  with  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Since  the  Proprietary  Period, 
there  had  been  in  existence  the  Great 
Trading  Path,  leading  from  the  Albemarle 
to  the  lands  of  the  Catawba  and  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  This  route,  however,  was 
long  and  rough.  There  were  also  county 
roads  along  which  it  was  possible  to  travel 
between  east  and  west,  but  since  they 
were  built  mainly  for  local  purposes,  they 
wandered  from  farm  to  farm  and  did  not 
furnish  direct  routes. 

EARLY  CONSTRUCTION 
Because  of  the  diverse  sectional 
interests  of  the  Carolina  colony,  a  unified 
effort  to  promote  general  improvements  of 
travel  and  transportation  facilities  was 
nearly  impossible  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  American  Revolution.  Following 
the  Revolution,  the  migration  from  the  State 
was  considerable.  Road  building  became  in 
many  places,  a  private  business,  and  those 
who  needed  to  use  these  roads  were  often 
charged  tolls. 


CORDUROY  ROADS 
One  of  the  oldest  devices  used  in  road 
construction  was  the  corduroy  road.  Logs 
were  laid  lengthwise  along  a  trail,  crossed 
with  small  cuttings  and  sometimes  surfaced 
with  sandy  soil.  This  method  of  road 
building  was  used  in  several  sections  of 
eastern  North  Carolina,  but  did  not 
originate  in  America. 

The  remanents  of  the  oldest  log  road 
in  Europe  were  found  in  Switzerland  and 
were  probably  laid  there  about  1800  B.C. 
The  log  roads  date  back  at  least  to  the 
Early  Bronze  Age,  and  were  built  where 
trees  were  plentiful,  the  land  swampy,  and 
other  building  materials  scarce.  The  early 
Albemarle  settlers  found  that  this  method  of 
road  building  was  suitable  for  their  region 
since  the  nearest  useable  gravel  that  could 
be  located  was  near  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  and  most  gravel,  stone,  and  other 
materials,  could  only  be  supplied  from  the 
James  River  section  of  Virginia  and  from 
Baltimore. 

SHELL  ROADS 
In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colony, 
where  few  road  building  materials  were 
readily  available,  oyster  shells  from  reefs 
along  the  coast  were  brought  in  for  con- 
struction purposes.  These  shells  were 
broken  into  a  gravel-type  base  and  rolled 
with  heavy  logs  or  drums  until  an  adequate 
surface  was  formed.  Several  of  these  shell 
roads  were  reportedly  built  in  and  around 
New  Bern,  and  a  few  States  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  section  of  the  United  States 
today  use  a  shell  base  in  highway  surfacing 
operations. 

PLANK  ROADS 
Fayetteville,   a  market  town  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  North  Carolina,  led 
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the  State  in  the  construction  of  plank 
roads.  First,  the  roadbed  was  graded  and 
opened  for  travel  so  that  the  base  might 
settle  before  actual  planks  were  laid.  The 
center*  of  the  road  bed  was  elevated,  and 
ditches  adequate  for  drainage  were  dug  on 
each  side.  Four  sills  were  embedded  for 
the  support  of  the  planks,  five  to  six 
inches  by  eight  inches  which  were  cut  from 
small  pine  trees. 

Four  large  stringers  were  used,  rather 
than  two,  because  of  the  expected  traffic 
on  the  Fayetteville  Road.  These  sills 
were  carefully  selected  -  only  the  longest 
and  straightest  were  used.  Across  the 
stringers,  at  right  angles,  boards  were 
placed.  The  planks  were  generally  eight 
feet  long,  three  to  four  inches  thick,  and 
more  than  eight  inches  wide. 

Fifteen  men  could  lay  about  650  feet  of 
plank  per  day  if  the  roadbed  was  satis- 
factorily prepared.  During  the  late  1840's, 
North  Carolina  turned  to  plank  roads  for  a 
cheap  means  of  transportation,  and  the 
State  legislature  chartered  a  total  of  84 
companies  for  construction  of  these  roads. 
During  the  decade  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
approximately  500  miles  of  plank  roads 
were  constructed  and  operated  in  North 
Carolina. 

(Plank  roads  in  the  northern  States 
were  not  constructed  of  pine  because  of  the 
high  price  of  that  lumber.  The  availability 
of  pine  trees  in  North  Carolina  made  the 
Fayetteville  plank  roads  some  of  the  best 
constructed  roads  in  the  country.) 

CROSSING  THE  MOUNTAINS 
Some  people  claim  that  early  settlers  in 
western  North  Carolina  had  the  strangest 
"survey  team"  in  Carolina  to  engineer  the 
construction  of  their  roads.  A  steer  or 
"cow  brute"  was  driven  to  the  lowest  gap 


in  sight  and  then  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  on  which  the  road  was  to  be 
built.  Men  followed  behind  the  steer  and 
drove  in  stakes  along  the  animal  tracks. 
Then  came  the  axmen,  who  cut,  grubbed, 
ditched,  and  surfaced  to  build  a  trace  for 
wagons. 

Gunpowder  and  tools  were  scarce, 
dynamite  and  blasting  powder  were  almost 
unknown,  so  roads  were  usually  built  on 
ridges  offering  the  least  resistance.  These 
roads  were  generally  constructed  in 
sections  where  the  timber  along  the  crests 
was  light  and  scattered.  Along  the  top  of 
these  ridges,  the  ground  was  usually 
smooth  enough  to  allow  wagon  wheels  to 
pass  up  and  down.  Level  places  along  the 
creeks  in  the  valley  were  the  next  best 
places,  but  spring  flooding  was  always  a 
problem. 

Whenever  rock  ledges  were  encountered, 
the  early  road  builders  would  "take  to  the 
woods,"  creating  the  still  famous  mountain 
roads  that  seem  to  double  back  for  miles 
and  never  go  anywhere. 

When  there  is  no  place  to  go  except 
over  these  ledges,  holes  were  drilled  into 
the  rock  by  driving  steel- tipped  bars 
with  sledge  hammers  as  far  as  practicable, 
which  was  rarely  over  two  feet  in  depth. 
Gunpowder,  costing  about  50  cents  a  pound 


A  1920  horse-drawn  grader. 


A  covered  bridge  near  Clayton. 

was  poured  into  the  holes.  Then  a  hollow 
reed  or  "elder  tube"  was  filled  with 
gunpowder  and  thrust  into  the  hole  and  the 
earth  tamped  in  around  it.  A  line  of  leaves 
or  straw  was  laid  on  the  ground  a  dozen 
or  so  feet  away  from  the  tube  and  then 
lighted.  This  was  slow  as  well  as 
expensive. 

A  cheaper  way  to  build  roads  over 
natural  barriers  was  to  build  log  heaps 
and  burn  them  over  the  rocks.  Gallons  of 
water  were  then  poured  on  the  area,  causing 
the  rock  to  split.  Then  men  with  hammers 
pounded  the  ledge  until  the  rock  was 
broken  and  could  be  removed. 

THE  NEW  MOVEMENT 
The  modern  story  of  road  building  in 
North  Carolina  is  generally  said  to  have 
begun  in  1879  when  the  General  Assembly 
passed  the  Mecklenburg  Road  Law.  This 
was  intended  as  a  State  law,  but  at  the 
time  was  applied  only  to  Mecklenburg 
County.  The  bill  provided  for  the  working 
of  public  roads,  partly  by  the  old  forced 


labor  practice,  and  partly  by  taxation;  the 
tax  revenue  to  be  not  less  that  seven 
cents  nor  more  than  20  cents  on  $100  worth 
of  property,  and  a  labor  assessment  of  four 
days  for  all-male  able-bodied  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five. 
Over-all  management  of  the  work  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  township 
authorities.  Road  building  enthusiasm, 
however,  was  not  State-wide.  Seven  or 
eight  years  passed  before  counties  began 
to  accept  good  roads  taxation. 

THE  HORSELESS  CARRIAGE 
When  the  horseless  carriage  arrived  in 
North  Carolina,  it  became  apparent  that 
this  new  machine  was  not  suited  for  travel 
on  rough  roads.  The  auto  was  here  to  stay, 
however,  and  its  influence  in  behalf  of  good 
roads  became  very  apparent.  Around  1900 
the  "Good  Roads  Association  of  Asheville 
and  Buncombe  County"  was  formed  by 
citizens  in  the  Asheville  area.  The  call 
for  better  roads  was  being  heard  around 
the  State,  and  soon  the  well-known  "North 
Carolina  Good  Roads  Association"  was 
bringing  its  message  to  people  everywhere. 

Everyone  was  soon  clamoring  for  good 
roads,  and  the  necessity  for  an  extensive 
road  building  program  could  be  felt  every- 
where. The  farmer,  the  businessman, 
doctor,  mailman,  and  tourist  were  all 
dependent  on  adequate  transportation  to 
perform  their  jobs.  When  the  automobile 
came  to  North  Carolina  it  became  the 
vanguard  of  an  endless  caravan,  and 
within  a  decade,  the  present  State  Highway 
Commission  was  formed. 

NUMBER  ONE  IN  THE  NATION 
Today  North  Carolina's  highway  system 
would  reach  around  the  world  some  two 
and  one  half  times  —  the  largest  system  of 
State-maintained  roads  in  the  United  States. 
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Trucks  -  A  New  Transport 


Immediately  following  World  War  I,  with 
the  advent  of  more  and  better  highways,  a 
type  of  transportation  was  bom  which 
provided  the  American  public  a  quicker  and 
better  freight  service  as  well  as  passenger 
service  at  less  cost;  that  was  known  as 
the  truck  and  bus  industry.  North  Carolina 
was  one  of  the  States  which  shared  in  the 
development  of  this  new  industry  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

World  War  I,  with  all  of  its  tragedy  and 
heartaches,  gave  to  this  nation  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  and  rubber  tires.  Auto- 
mobiles, though  scarce  prior  to  the  war, 
became  a  mode  of  transportation  for  most 
of  the  American  public. 

FIRST  DEVELOPMENT 
After  World  War  I,  through  further  use 
of  the  internal-combustion  engine  and 
rubber  tires,  the  trucking  industry  was 
born.  Its  evolution  came  through  the 
changing  from  the  horse  and  wagon  days  to 
small  capacity  motor  trucks,  confined 
virtually  to  intra-city  use.  In  the  early 
1920's  the  rubber  industry  developed 
pneumatic  tires  that  could  carry  a  fairly 
heavy  load  with  no  damage  to  the  highways. 
With  this  improvement,  through  the  manu- 
facture of  trucks,  came  an  engine  capable 
of  maintaining  a  fairly  high  speed  —  ap- 
proximately 30  miles  per  hour  —  and  the 
Hotchkiss  Drive  to  replace  the  old  model 
chain  drive.  These  two  developments  in 
the  tire  and  motor  industries  opened  new 
avenues  for  the  movement  of  freight  over 
greater  distances.  With  this  change  our 
present  motor  carrier  industry  first  came 


into  its  own. 

NEW  MARKET 

About  1926  the  textile  industry  in 
the  State  was  advancing  rapidly,  as 
well  as  tobacco  production  and  cigarette 
manufacture.  To  these  industries,  motor 
transportation  began  to  give  outlets  to  the 
eastern  markets  for  the  raw  materials 
produced  and  grown  in  North  Carolina,  such 
as  they  had  never  had  before.  Prior  to  this 
time,  east-west  transportation  in  North 
Carolina  was  a  matter  of  five  to  ten  days 
duration. 

The  amount  of  money  being  required  by 
the  manufacturers  and  the  producers  to 
carry  inventories  sufficient  to  justify  a 
five  to  ten  day  transportation  loss  was 
so  great  that  during  the  early  1930's,  when 
our  country  was  going  through  the  great 
depression,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
type  of  transportation  be  afforded  them  to 
cul  down  this  tremendous  outlay  of  money. 

The  trucking  industry  proved  its  worth 
in  its  store-door  delivery  and  overnight 
transportation  to  almost  any  point  in  the 
State.  Great  industries,  such  as  chain 
groceries,  chain  cotton  mill  manufacturers, 
lumber,  and  tobacco  manufacturers, 
immediately  saw  the  possibilities  in  the 
trucking  industry  and  eagerly  retained  their 
services.  The  little  businesses  were 
revitalized,  and  life  was  made  more  modern 
for  each  individual.  It  could  almost  be  said 
that  the  motor  carrier  industry  was  cradled 
in  the  lap  of  the  depression,  and  its  worth 
was  proved  during  this  period  of  economic 
chaos. 
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North  Carolina  Seaports 


The  port  at  Morehead  City. 


The  State  Ports  Authority  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1945  in  order  that  North  Carolina  might 
develop,  construct;  equip,  promote,  main- 
tain, and  operate  the  harbors  and  seaports 
within  the  State.  The  continuing  success 
of  the  work  of  the  Ports  Authority  can  be 
seen  in  the  1962  figures  which  show  that 
10,000  tractor-trailer  units  and  3,600 
railway  cars  were  loaded  or  unloaded  at 
North  Carolina  port  terminals. 

North  Carolina  State  Ports,  as  operated 
by  the  Ports  Authority,  are  terminals  for 
handling  all  types  of  cargoes.  In  addition 
to  State-owned  facilities,  there  are  several 
private  piers  which  handle  ingredients  for 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  cement, 
petroleum  products,  seafood  products, 
molasses,  and  explosives. 


MOREHEAD  CITY 
The  port  at  Morehead  City  was  at  one 
time  called  "the  Point."  It  was  merely  a 
nose  of  land  jutting  out  between  Bogue 
Sound  and  the  mouth  of  Newport  River  but 
it  provided  a  natural  landing  place  for 
freight  and  passenger  vessels  in  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Vessels  calling  at  Morehead  City 
brought  in  lime  and  salt,  and  took  on  naval 
stores  (pitch,  tar,  turpentine)  for  northern 
ports.  The  Civil  War,  with  the  blockade  of 
southern  ports,  brought  commercial  trading 
to  a  halt  at  Morehead  City,  and  trade  was 
not  resumed  until  1880. 

During  the  period  after  1880  it  was 
mainly  small  coast  craft  that  stopped  at 
that  North  Carolina  port.  Sailing  vessels 
brought  in  ice  from  Maine  in  the  winter  time 
and  fish  were  unloaded  there  to  go  upstate 
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by  railroad  on  "the  Mullet  Line." 

The  Morehead  City  Port  was  remodeled 
in  1937  and  the  first  ship  to  call  was  the 
S.S.  "Samnanger"  carrying  a  load  of  salt 
from  Africa.  In  1940  the  first  tanker,  the 
S.S.  "Cactana"  arrived  with  a  cargo  of 
asphalt  from  Mexico. 

On  August  12,  1952,  Governor  W.  Ken- 
Scott  dedicated  new  warehouses,  wharfs, 
and  transit  sheds  at  Morehead  City.  The 
port  business  has  grown  significantly  since 
that  time,  and  each  year  there  is  increased 
tonnage  and  increased  revenue. 

WILMINGTON 
The  Wilmington  Port  is  30  miles  inland 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  Smith's  Creek 
flows  into  the  Northeast  (Cape  Fear)  River 
at  the  northern  edge  of  Wilmington  and  the 
Northeast  River  then  joins  the  Cape  Fear 


River  at  Wilmington.  The  Brunswick  River, 
which  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  port  of 
Wilmington,  leaves  the  Cape  Fear  River 
three  miles  above  Wilmington  and  then 
rejoins  the  Cape  Fear  River  slightly  below 
the  State  dock  about  four  miles  below  the 
city. 

In  order  to  improve  facilities  at  the 
port,  Congress  approved  a  34  foot  channel 
in  1950  and  that  work  has  now  been 
completed. 

In  1955,  for  the  first  time  in  30  years, 
vacation  cruises  were  conducted  from  the 
port  of  Wilmington.  The  first  of  the  vacation 
cruises  became  known  as  the  "Governor's 
Cruise"  when  Governor  and  Mrs.  Hodges 
booked  passage  for  the  trip  to  Bermuda. 
Cruise  ships  have  continued  up  until  the 
present    time    to    sail    from  Wilmington. 


Vehicles 


Automobiles  for  sale  at  Horton -Norwood  Motor  Company  in  1920. 
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Railroads  In  North  Carolina 


From  the  Hall  of  History  Railroad  by  Ann  Beat 
Published  by  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History 

As  early  as  1795,  horse-drawn  cars  on 
wooden  rails  were  used  in  Boston.  It  was 
not  until  1825  that  George  Stephenson,  an 
Englishman,  built  the  first  successful 
steam  locomotive,  and  Peter  Cooper's 
"Tom  Thumb,"  of  1829,  was  the  first 
American-built  experimental  engine.  On 
Christmas  day,  1830,  the  "Best  Friend  of 
Charleston,"  began  the  first  regular 
service  in  the  nation  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  now  part  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
Thus  the  railroad  became  a  practical  form 
of  transportation. 

In  January,  1833,  the  horse-powered 
Experimental  Railroad  began  its  operation 
on  a  one  and  one-quarter  mile  route  from 
Raleigh  to  the  rock  quarry,  where  stone 
was  obtained  for  the  new  State  Capitol. 
In  the  same  year  the  Petersburg  and 
Roanoke  Railroad,  now  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  was  completed  from  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  to  the  Roanoke  River  across 
from  Weldon,  North  Carolina,  and  the  first 
steam  locomotive  ran  in  the  State.  Next 
came  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad 
which  was  aided  by  the  State  in  1837,  and 
completed  in  1840.  A  great  celebration  was 
held  in  Wilmington  when  the  first  train 
arrived  there  on  March  9,  1840.  The  train 
traveled  161'/2  miles,  over  what  was  then 
the  longest  continuous  line  in  the  world. 

Shortly  after  the  State  aided  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon,  the  General 
Assembly  also  purchased  shares  in  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad,  now  part  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  On  March  21,  1840, 
a  celebration  in  Raleigh  hailed  the 
completion  of  both  the  railroad  and  the  new 
Capitol.  The  Raleigh  Register  greeted  .  .  . 
"the  rumbling  of  the  first  Locomotive,  as 
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the  glad  omen  of  future  prosperity  to  our 
City  and  country,  and  feel  that  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed." 

These  two  railroads  were  great  boons 
to  the  development  of  North  Carolina  for 
they  were,  in  part,  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  natural  waterways  for  transportation 
and  travel.  The  people  of  the  Piedmont 
and  Mountains,  however,  were  unhappy 
because  these  eastern  lines  were  of  little 
direct  benefit  to  them.  So  in  1849,  the 
General  Assembly  appropriated  $2,000,000 
on  condition  that  the  people  of  the  State 
raise  $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad.  This  223-mile  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  eventually  constructed  from 
Charlotte  to  Salisbury,  Greensboro,  and 
Raleigh  where  it  connected  with  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  and  to  Goldsboro  where 
it  met  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  was 
completed  in  1856,  and  the  Piedmont 
began  to  prosper. 

Before  the  Civil  War  other  lines  were 
completed  from  Goldsboro  to  Beaufort,  from 
Salisbury  toMorganton,  and  from  Wilmington 

to  South  Carolina.  By  1860,  there  were 
937  miles  of  railroad  in  North  Carolina. 


Locomotive  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad. 


After  1900  new  problems  developed 
for  the  railroads.  The  Railroad  Commission 
of  North  Carolina,  established  in  1891 , 
and  a  forerunner  of  the  present  Utilities 
Commission,  began  to  regulate  the 
companies  in  various  ways.  In  1907  the 
railroads  were  obliged  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  taxes  and  lower  their  rates.  Good 


roads  and  automobiles  reduced  the  amount 
of  travel  by  trains  and  trucking  companies 
began  to  carry  a  large  proportion  of  the 
freight.  As  a  result,  the  railroads  began 
to  reduce  the  number  of  miles  which  had 
reached  the  peak  of  5,322  miles  in  1920, 
but  they  became  more  efficient  in  order 
to  compete  with  their  new  fivals. 


A  replica  of  the  "Raleigh"  unveiled  in  the  Hall  of  History  by  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey 
January  26,  1939. 
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Awards  Presented 


A  highlight  for  the  Tarheel  Junior  Historian 
Association  occured  December  6  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  when 
Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure  presented 
Junior  Historian  Awards  to  our  first  winning 
chapters. 

The  1962-1963  president  and  vice-president 
and  the  1963-1964  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter, 
Harrisburg  School,  Harrisburg,  accepted  the 
Literary  Award  which  was  presented  to 


their  club  for  their  narrative  history  of 
Cabarrus  County,  "The  Gold  Nugget."  Mrs. 
Mable  Blume  serves  as  the  club's  adviser. 

The  Arts  Award  was  won  by  the  Roanoke 
Junior  Historian  Club,  Washington  Street 
Elementary  School,  Plymouth,  for  their 
series  of  oil  paintings  depicting  the  history 
of  North  Carolina.  The  five  contributing 
artists  accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of 
their  club.  Mrs.  Ruth  Thomas  Pharr  is  the 
club's  adviser. 


(Left  to  right)  Members  of  the  Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter,  Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure,  and 
members  of  the  Roanoke  Chapter  after  the  presentation  of  awards  on  December  6. 
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The  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse 


by  Walter  T.  Bruce 
Park  Historian 
Guilford  Court  House  National  Military  Park 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
National  Park  Service 

The  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  was 
fought  March  15,  1781,  between  the 
British  Army  commanded  by  Lord  Charles 
Comwallis  and  the  American  Army  of 
General  Nathanael  Greene.  The  British 
forces  consisted  of  approximately  2,000 
well  trained  regular  army  troops.  These 
opposed  4,200  men  in  Greene's  army.  The 
Americans,  however,  had  between  1,500 
and  1,600  regular  Continental  soldiers;  the 
rest   being  recruits  and  ill— trained  militia. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  March  15, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Lee's  cavalry 
skirmished  with  the  British  near  the 
Quaker  settlement  of  New  Garden  about 
five  miles  west  of  Guilford  Court  House. 
Lee's  forces  retreated  a  few  miles  along 
the  road  to  Guilford  Court  House  and 
after  reporting  to  General  Greene  were 
stationed  on  the  left  flank  of  the  front 
line. 

About  one  half  mile  west  of  Guilford 
Court  House  stood  the  small  cabin  of  a 
Quaker  farmer,  Joseph  Hoskins.  Between 
this  cabin  and  the  courthouse  General 
Greene  placed  his  Army  in  three  lines  about 
400  yards  apart  facing  west  and  awaited  the 
British  assault. 

The  American  first  line  consisted  of 
two  brigades  of  North  Carolina  militia 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Butler 
and  Eaton.  This  line  was  situated  behind 
a  rail  fence  which  looked  out  from  the 
wood's  edge  upon  open  fields.  On  the 
right  flank  of  this  line  William  Wash- 
ington's cavalry,  a  remnant  of  Delaware 
Continentals  and  Colonel  Charles  Lynch's 
Riflemen  were  stationed.  The  left  flank 
was  protected  by  Henry  Lee's  Legion 
and  Colonel  William  Campbell's  Riflemen. 
The    former  were  regulars  and  the  latter 


were  frontiersmen  from  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  mountains. 

The  New  Garden  Road  ran  approxi- 
mately east  and  west  and  cut  through  the 
center  of  the  three  American  lines  which 
lay  across  it.  On  this  road  to  the  front  of 
the  first  line  two  cannon,  both  six 
pounders,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Singleton,  were  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  all  approaches  were  included 
in  thejr  field  of  fire. 

The  American  second  line  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  Virginia  militia,  con- 
sidered stronger  than  the  usual  troops 
furnished  by  the  States.  The  commander 
of  this  militia.  General  Edward  Stevens, 
placed  40  picked  riflemen  some  20  paces 
to  the  rear  of  the  line  with  orders  to  shoot 
any  man  who  broke  and  retreated. 


General    Nathanael    Greene.  Photograph 
courtesy  of  National  Park  Service. 

The  American  third  line  was  placed  in 
a  clearing  just  west  of  the  courthouse  and 
some  400  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  Virginia 
militia.  These  men  were  stationed  on  a 
hill  overlooking  a  shallow  ravine.  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  contour  of 
the  hill,  and  command  the  open  fields, 
these   troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  double 
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front  formation,  an  open  V  with  the  point 
toward  the  second  line.  The  right  front 
was  composed  of  two  regiments  of  Virginia 
Continentals  under  Colonel  John  Greene 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  Hawes . 
This  segment  was  commanded  by  General 
Isaac  Huger.  The  two  Maryland  Con- 
tinental regiments,  the  .st  and  2nd,  of 
Colonel  John  Gunby  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Benjamin  Ford,  were  placed  on 
the  left  front.  Gunby' s  1st  Maryland  was 
a'  veteran  regiment,  but  Ford's  2nd  had 
only  recently  joined  as  replacements.  This 
regiment  and  the  two  Virginia  regiments, 
however,  had  excellent  officers  and 
contained    some    veterans  in  the  ranks. 

The  British  arrived  on  the  battlefield 
about  one-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  Although 
this  Army  was  numerically  inferior  to  the 
Americans,  it  was  vastly  superior  in 
organization,  discipline,  training  and 
experience.  Advancing  toward  the  east 
from  the  skirmish  earlier  in  the  day,  the 
British  formed  for  battle  in  front  of  the 
American  first  line.  Because  of  the  heavy 
forests,  cannon  could  be  moved  only  along 
the  New  Garden  Road,  and  the  use  of 
cavalry  was  very  limited.  The  British 
line  formed  under  the  covering  fire  of 
Lieutenant  John  MacLeod's  artillery, 
which  answered  the  American  cannon  to 
the  east. 


The  right  wing  of  the  British  line, 
commanded  by  Major  General  Alexander 
Leslie,  was  composed  of  the  71st  High- 
land Regiment,  and  some  German  troops, 
the  Regiment  of  Bose,  with  the  1st 
Battalion  of  Guards  in  support.  On  the 
left,  Cornwallis  placed  the  23rd  and  33rd 
Regiments,  personally  led  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  Webster.  These  units  were 
supported  by  the  Grenadiers  and  the  2nd 
Battalion  of  the  Guards.  The  Yagers  and 
the  Light  Infantry  of  the  Guards  were  held 
in  the  woods  to  the  left.  The  entire  group 
was  directed  by  Brigadier  General  O'Hara. 
Colonel  Webster  caused  his  whole  line  to 
move  to  the  left,  while  his  support,  the 
Grenadiers  and  2nd  Guards  Battalion 
moved  into  the  center  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  British  right.  Leslie,  on  the 
right,  brought  up  the  1st  Battalion  of 
Guards    and     thus    expanded    his  line. 

The  American  left  flank  units  under 
Lee  and  Campbell  retired  toward  the 
southeast  under  pressure  from  the 
Regiment  of  Bose  and  the  1st  Battalion 
of  Guards.  Continuing  in  this  manner, 
these  troops  became  detached  from  the 
main  battle  line  and  conducted  a  separate 
conflict.  The  American  right  flank 
reluctantly  yielded  under  pressure  of  the 
Yagers  and  Light  Infantry.  General  Greene 
had    urged  the  North  Carolina  militia  to 


Charge  of  William  Washington's  Cavalry  against  the  British  Battalion  of  Guards. 
Photograph  courtesy  of  National  Park  Service . 
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fire  twice  and  then  withdraw.  Some  of  the 
troops  fired  as  ordered,  but  many  broke 
obliguely  from  the  center  and  retired 
through  the  second  line.  The  Virginians  in 
this  line  opened  fire  on  the  British  and 
fought  tenaciously,  but  were  finally  over- 
whelmed by  the  advancing  enemy  and 
retreated  to  the  east. 

With  the  Virginians  no  longer  ob- 
structing their  progress,  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  Guards  were  the  first  to  break 
through  to  the  cleared  area  around  the 
courthouse.  The  Yagers  and  the  33rd 
Regiment  came  up  and  Webster,  without 
waiting  for  supporting  troops,  charged 
the  First  Maryland  Regiment.  Gunby's 
men  drove  the  British  back  and  Webster 
retired  to  a  sheltered  ravine  to  await 
reinforcements.  General  O'Hara  brought 
up  the  2nd  Battalion  of  Guards  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  Stuart  to 
strenghten  Webster.  MacLeod's  artillery 
hastened  up  the  New  Garden  Road  to  a 
small  knoll  about  250  yards  west  of  the 
courthouse,  where  they  supported  the 
second  assault  upon  the  American 
pos  it  ion. 

When  Colonel  Stuart's  Guards  charged 
the  inexperienced  2nd  Maryland  Regiment, 
Colonel  Ford's  raw  recruits  broke  and 
ran,  and  Singleton's  two  artillery  pieces, 
now    at  the  third  line,  were  overrun  and 


Lord  Charles  Comwallis.  Photograph 
courtesy  of  National  Park  Service. 


captured.  While  ordering  the  1st  Maryland 
to  counterattack.  Colonel  Gunby  was 
wounded  and  the  dashing  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  Eager  Howard  took  command. 
He  wheeled  the  regiment  into  a  position 
which  would  intercept  the  left  flank  of  the 
Guards,  poured  in  a  fire  at  short  range, 
and  followed  it  with  a  bayonet  charge.  At 
the  same  time  Colonel  William  Washington, 
who  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  with  the 
retreat  of  the  second  line,  attacked  the 
British  line  with  cavalry.  In  this  attack 
was  a  giant  soldier  named  Peter  Francisco 
who  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
private  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
reputed  to  have  killed  11  British  soldiers 
with  his  huge  five-foot  sword  during  the 
battle.  The  cavalry's  unexpected  assault 
caused  the  British  to  give  up  the  American 
cannon,  disintegrate,  and  fall  back  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  artillery.  Corn- 
wallis  sensed  that  a  rout  was  imminent  and 
ordered  MacLeod's  two  artillery  pieces 
fired  into  Washington's  dragoons.  MacLeod 
begged  him  to  wait  for  the  British  who  were 
now  fighting  in  mortal  hand— to— hand 
combat  with  the  Marylanders.  But  Corn- 
wallis  was  determined  to  stop  the 
American  attack  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  men.  The  British  cannon  roared. 
Many  of  the  retreating  Guards  were 
exposed  to  this  fire,  but  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  it  arrested  the  American  attack  and 
allowed  the  23rd  and  71st  Regiments  to 
come  up.  The  appearance  of  these  troops 
plus  the  artillery  support  were  factors 
which  led  Washington  and  Howard  to 
fall  back  to  their  original  positions. 
Singleton's    two  guns  were  captured  once 

more  by  the  British.  The  flight  of  the 
2nd  Maryland  weakened  the  left  side  and 
enabled  the  enemy  to  flank  the  third  line 
and  operate  behind  the  Virginia  Conti- 
nental brigade.  All  American  artillery  had 
been  lost  and  realizing  his  desperate 
situation,  Greene  decided  a  strategic 
retreat  was  the  most  prudent  action.  The 
retreat  was  orderly  and  well  conducted. 
The  23rd  and  71st  British  regiments  were 
ordered  in  pursuit,  but  Cornwallis  soon 
recalled    them  when  he  learned  the  extent 


of  his  casualties. 

The  battle  still  raged  on  the  separated 
American  left  flank.  Here  Lee  and 
Campbell  were  engaged  by  the  1st 
Battalion  of  Guards  and  the  Regiment  of 
Bose.  The  Americans  were  gradually 
pushed  back  and  after  he?  y  fighting, 
finally  succeeded  in  joining  Ureene's  men 
moving  north  from  the  field  toward  the 
rendezvous  near  Speedwell  Iron  Works  on 
Troublesome  Creek. 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House.  Although  the  British  were 
victorious,  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  They 


had  lost  506  men,  about  25  per  cent  of  their 
effective  strength.  Many  of  their  best 
officers  were  killed  or  badly  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  only  263  killed  and 
wounded,  and  were  ready  to  fight  again 
soon  after  the  battle. 

The  battle  had  been  short,  lasting 
only  one  hour  and  a  half  but  the  weakened 
British  felt  the  ultimate  results  seven  months 
later  when  they  were  forced  to  surrender 
to  the  combined  American  and  French 
armies  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  on  October 
19,  1781. 


Statue  of  Nathariael  Greene  in  the  Hall  of  History. 
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The  Shoulder  Arms  of 
the  Revolution  and  Their  Origin 


By  Robert  Mayo 
The    editors  of  your  magazine  asked 
me    to  write  an  article  on  the  development 

of    the     flintlock    musket  the  major 

firearm  carried  by  the  English  and 
Continental  armies  during  the  War  of 
Independence.  Travel  back  in  time  with 
me  and  see  how  this  new  weapon  came 
about? 

Early  as  the  frost  lifted  from  the 
morning  sun  and  I  stirred  from  my  blanket 
roll,  a  movement  caught  my  eye.  Ever  so 
quietly  and  quickly  I  reached  for  my 
closest  friend,  the  new  flintlock  which  I 
had  purchased  on  leaving  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  before  I  headed  into  the  rich  land  of 
the  Carol  inas.  Steal thil;y  I  poured  the  powder 
home;  I  primed  the  flashpan  ,  cocked  the 
flint  and  again  with  a  few  seconds'  action 
my  life  could  continue.  Aye,  the  wonder 
of  the  flintlock!  Only  a  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  taken  minutes  to  have  saved 
my  life  from  the  hostile  Indians. 

Let  me  go  back  in  history  and  tell  you 
how  this  remarkable  musket  came  into 
being  in  America.  Coloniz  ation  expeditions 
to  this  country  started  early  in  the  1500's, 
first  by  the  Spanish,  then  by  the  French, 
and  finally,  in  the  late  1500's  by  the 
English,  whose  first  attempts  were  only 
miles  from  here  on  Roanoke  Island.  The 
settler's  armor  was  too  clumsy  and  heavy 
for  the  thick  underbrush  and  humid 
climate  of  this  land.  The  crossbow  he 
carried  was  an  awkward  device  and 
difficult  to  operate  although  its  short 
stubby  bolt  or  arrow  could  pierce  the 
armor  of  the  enemy.  His  weapon  consisted 
of  the  first  so-called  shoulder  or  indi- 
vidual weapon  known  as  the  serpentine 
matchlock.  Its  mechanism  is  well  worth 
discussing  for  it  was  the  great-great-great 
grandfather  of  my  flintlock. 


Cross  Bow 

The  first  serpentine  matchlock  was 
the  standard  military  arm  of  Europe.  In 
its  early  forms,  it  weighed  approximately 
20  pounds.  It  took  about  two  ounces  of 
powder  as  its  bore  was  that  of  a  ten-gauge 
but  it  shot  a  ball  of  a  twelve-gauge. 
The  smaller  shot  was  required  because 
the  excess  powder  carbon  collected  and 
reduced  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  after  the  gun  had  been  fired  a 
number  of  times.  The  average  matchlock 
was  approximately  five  and  one-half 
feet  long  with  a  hexagon  barrel  and 
wooden  stock.  The  weapon  required  a 
fork  or,  in  other  words,  a  gun  rest  to 
steady  it  when  it  was  fired  because  of 
its  weight. 

The  matchlock,  which  the  early 
Europeans  brought  with  them  somewhat 
refined  from  the  earlier  ones,  weighed 
about  16  pounds  and  was  operated  by  a 
very  simple  mechanism.  A  wick,  made  of 
strands  of  cotten,  hemp,  or  flax  and 
boiled  in  saltpeter  so  that  it  would 
maintain  a  slow  fire  when  lit,  was  known 
as  the  match  and  was  held  in  place  by 
the  serpentine,  an  "s"  shaped  screw- 
clamp.  It  was  linked  to  the  trigger  by  a 
simple  mechanical  device.  When  the 
trigger  was  pressed,  the  serpentine  lock 
(later  to  develop  into  the  hammer)  swung 
in  a  slow  arc,  brought  the  match  down, 
and    ignited    the    powder    in    the  open 


Serpentine  Matchlock. 

flashpan  on  the  side  of  the  barrel  which 
in  turn  ignited  the  charge  in  the  barrel, 
through  a  small  hole  bored  in  the  barrel's 
side  at  the  pan. 

The  dangers  of  using  the  matchlock 
were  many  since  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  match  lit  when  in  the  process  of  firing. 
At  night  your  position  was  always  exposed 
to  the  enemy  by  the  glow  of  the  match. 
Should  it  rain,  you  had  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  match  burning.  Probably  the 
greatest  danger  of  all  was  in  the  compli- 
cated process  of  charging  the  barrel  with 
powder,  loading  the  shot,  and  ramming 
the  whole  charge  home  as  well  as  charging 
the  pan  with  powder.  You  were  in  danger 
of  accidental  explosion,  as  the  Jamestown 
Colonists  found  out  when  Captain  John 
Smith  was  seriously  wounded  by  such  an 
untimely  event.  The  matchlock 

could  never  really  find  a  home  in  our  new 
land  due  to  its  many  problems  and 
limitations. 

Nor  was  its  successor,  the  wheel 
lock,  the  answer  to  the  Colonists'  needs. 
Although  it  was  a  great  step  forward  in 
safety  and  dependability,  it  was  mechan- 
ically complicated.  The  principle  of  the 
wheel  lock  is  the  same  as  that  of  our 
modem  cigarette  lighter.  A  piece  of  flint 
held  in  a  lock,  the  lock  merely  being  a 
refinement  of  the  serpentine)  was 
activated  simultaneously  with  the  lock 
setting  up  a  spark  and  igniting  the 
charge  —  thus  firing  the  piece.  The  heart 
of  the  wheel  lock  was  the  wheel,  a 
clock-like  mechanism  with  a  mainspring 
wound  by  a  key  each  time  before  firing. 
The  firing-pan  powder  was  exposed  to  the 
wind   and  weather  and  in  this  way  offered 


many  of  the  problems  of  the  matchlock.  I 
have  seen  few  of  these  in  the  Colony  for 
they  were  quite  expensive  and  difficult 
to  repair. 

At  this  time  the  "Grandpappy"  of  my 
trusty  flintlock  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  It 
had  many  types  and  names:  "snaphaunce, 
English  lock,  dog  lock  and  snaplock."  I 
will  tell  you  generally  about  these  for 
they  all  work  basically  the  same.  The 
snaphaunce  lock  probably  best  de- 
scribes these  guns  for  its  meaning 
is  "snapping  hen"  or  "pecking  fowl." 
This  is  most  descriptive  of  the  action. 
By  snapping  a  piece  of  flint  against  a 
piece  of  steel,  which  simultaneously 
removed  the-  flashpan  cover  uncovering 
the  firing-pan  and  injecting  the  spark 
into  the  priming,  the  charge  in  the  barrel 
was  ignited  and  fired  the  weapon.  The 
simplifying  of  the  mechanical  parts,  the 
quickness  with  which  it  could  be  fired, 
and  the  safety  with  which  it  could  be 
carried  was  a  blessing  to  us  all.  Each 
musket  incorporated  one  or  two  of  these 
new  features  but  still  retained  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  earlier  muskets. 

From  out  of  these  early  types  de- 
veloped "my  closest  and  most  trusted 
friend,"  the  flintlock  which  contained  the 
many  improvements  of  the  snaplock,  dog 
lock  and  snaphaunce.' The  major  refinement 
now  is  that  I  may  carry  my  piece  with 
hammer  cocked  and  the  firing— pan  primed. 
The  mechanism  is  simple  and  completely 
protected  from  weather.  Mark  my  word, 
this  trusty  piece,  with  its  continuing 
improvements,  will  be  the  musket  which 
will  held  carve  out  a  great  new  country 
in  this  strange  and  hostile  land. 


Wheel  Lock. 
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The  Battle  of 

Moores  Creek  Bridge 


By  Julia  Riber.  / 
History  books  have  told  for  years 
about  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers who  fought  for  England  at  the 
Battle  of  Moores  Creek  Bridge  near 
Wilmington  on  February  27,  1776.  This 
battle,  considered  a  very  significant  event 
of  the  American  Revolution,  has  been 
called  by  some,  the  "Lexington  and 
Concord  of  the  South." 

The  Highlanders  were  divided  in  their 
loyalty  during  the  Revolution.  Some  fought 
on  the  Whig  side,  others  fought  for  the 
Tories.  What  influenced  the  Highlanders 
at  Moores  Creek,  numbering  about  1,600 
men,  to  fight  for  the  King  of  England, 
when  they  had  opposed  the  Crown  in 
1746?  They  had  come  to  the  New  World 
after    their  unsuccessful   revolt  against 


England  in  attempting  to  restore  "Bonnie, 
Prince  Charlie"  to  the  throne.  As  a  result 
"The  clan  system— so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  .  Highlanders-was  broken  up, 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  the  Scots 
were  forbidden  to  bear  arms  and  to  wear 
the  costumes  of  their  clan."  Why  then, 
would  they  join  their  enemies  to  fight 
against  the  rebelling  Colonists? 

The  Highlanders'  decision  to  follow 
the  King  was  influenced  by  the  following 
factors:  First,  they  had  been  pacified  to 
a  certain  extent  by  their  former  enemies , 
the  English.  This  had  resulted  in  a  shift 
of  allegiance  over  the  years.  Secondly, 
the  Highland'ers  feared  reprisal.  They  were 
well  aware  of  what  had  happened  after 
their  unsuccessful  revolt  in  1746.  The 
Crown    had  seized  their  land,  and  might 
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do  so  again.  Third,  the  Highlanders  had  a 
great  admiration  for  Flora  Macdonald. 
They  looked  to  her  husband,  Allan,  for 
leadership,    and  he  chose  to  join  the  King. 

The  Highlanders,  led  by  General 
Donald  McDonald,  planned  to  march  to 
Wilmington  and  join  forces  with  Governor 
Josiah  Martin,  who  had  "fled  to  the 
safety  of  a  warship  anchored  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River."  Upon  reaching 
Wilmington,  they  were  to  join  lord 
Charles  Cornwallis,  who  was  sailing  from 
Ireland  with  his  army.  "The  combined 
force  would  then  take  Charleston."  After 
that,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter,  they 
thought ,  to  defeat  the  remaining  southern 
Colonies. 

This  plan  might  have  worked,  except 
for  a  band  of  stalwart  minutemen  who 
defended  the  bridge  crossing  the  "Widow 
Moore's  Creek,"  seventeen  miles  from 
Wilmington.  There,  Colonel  Richard 
Caswell    and  Colonel  Alexander  Lillington 


had  fortified  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
bridge  which  the  Loyalists  Highlanders 
had  to  cross.  They  had  also  removed  the 
floor  boards  of  the  bridge  and  had  greased 
the  supports.  When  the  Scots,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  McLeod, 
tried  to  cross  the  bridge  they  were  met 
with  a  hail  of  shot  which  killed  or 
wounded  many  of  them,  and  the  remaining 
men  fled  in  panic.  The  battle  lasted  only 
a  few  minutes,  but  is  was  as  important  to 
the  southern  Colonies  as  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  were  to  the 
northern  Colonies. 

Today  this  battleground  is  a  National 
Military  Park.  If  you  are  on  your  way  to 
Wilmington  and  pass  through  Pender 
County,  you  may  want  to  stop  and  see 
this  historic  spot.  The  Battle  of  Moores 
Creek  Bridge  was  very  important  to  North 
Carolina,  and  was  also  important  to  the 
building  of  the  Nation  that  is  now  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Jail  at  Halifax  where  some  of  the  Torys  were  imprisoned  after  their  defeat 
at  Moores  Creek. 
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Battle  of 

Guilford  Cotirt  House  Flag 
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The  earliest  known  American  flag  in 
North  Carolina  is  on  display  in  the 
Colonial  Room  of  the  Hall  of  History, 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Raleigh.  It  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  Colonial  forces  at  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Court  House  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The  flag  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  Grand  Masonic  Lodge  in  North 
Carolina  until  1914  at  which  time  it  was 
presented  to  the  Hall  of  History.  According 


to  the  records  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  the 
flag  was  brought  back  from  the  "Battle- 
fields of  North  and  South  Carolina  about 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution." 
It  had  been  kept  among  the  family  pos- 
sessions of  Micajah  Bullock  of  Granville 
County  until  1854  vfhen  Bullock's  son 
Edward  presented  it  to  the  Mt.  Energy 
Masonic  Lodge.  In  1919  the  flag  was 
presented  to  the  North  Carolina  Grand 
Lodge  by  the  two  eldest  descendants 
of  Micajah  Bullock. 
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The  Tarheel  Junior  Historian  Association  was  authorized  by  the  1953  General  Assembly. 
It  was  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  history  of  communities, 
counties,  and  the  State  with  a  special  emphasis  on  local  history. 

FORMATION 

The  Junior  Historians  are  groups  or  clubs  of  students  studying  local  history  together. 
Any  group  of  interested  students  may  organize  a  Junior  Historian  club  by  applying  for 
membership  at  the  State  office.  Upon  receipt  of  the  application,  the  club  will  be  sent  a 
charter,  membership  cards,  and  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  State  Association. 
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The  North  Carolina 

Department  of  Agriculture 


Agriculture  Commissioner,  L.  Y.  Ballentine. 


The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture's  existence  dates  from  1877. 
The  need  for  such  an  agency  had  been 
recognized  earlier,  but  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction      blundering  frustrated 


efforts  to  establish  one. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  that:  "There 
shall  be  established  in  the  office  of  the 
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Secretary  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Agriculture  and  Immigration  under  such 
regulations  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
provide." 

This  action  failed  to  accomplish  the 
needs  of  agriculture  in  the  State  and 
fanners  demanded  a  full-fledged  department 
of  their  own.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1875  amended  the  previous 
provision  to  read,  as  it  now  stands: 
"The  General  Assembly  shall  establish  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration  and 
Statistics  under  such  regulations  as  may 
best  promote  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
State  and  enact  laws  for  the  adequate 
protection  and  encouragement  of  sheep 
husbandry." 

This  mandate  was  carried  out  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1877  enacting 
implementing  legislation  which  was 
ratified  in  March  of  that  year.  Within  a 
month,  a  Board  of  Agriculture  authorized 
by  this  legislation  had  met  and  selected 
Colonel  L.  L.  Polk  as  the  first  head  of  the 
new  Department. 

One  of  the  first  major  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  still 
one  of  its  many  important  functions,  was 
regulation  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Many 
new  and  varied  functions  have  been  added, 
some  agricultural  and  some  nonagricultural. 
They  range  from  the  control  of  agricultural 
seeds,  feeds,  and  insecticides  to  the 
inspection  of  gasoline;  from  the  promotion 
of  martlets  for  North  Carolina  farm  products 
to  the  approval  of  automobile  antifreezes; 
from  the  management  of  agricultural 
research  stations  to  administration  of  the 
State's  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 
and  from  the  determination  of  cotton  fiber 
characteristics  to  the  siq>ervision  of  credit 
unions. 

The  Department  also  guards  livestock 
and  poultry  against  contagious  diseases; 
is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  meat 
and  poultry  and  their  products;  endeavors 
to  control  and  eradicate  harmful  insects 
and  plant  diseases;  encourages  more 
efficient  production  and  marketing  of  farm 


products;  provides  farmers  with  free  soil 
tests  and  advises  them  on  the  plant 
nutrients  that  must  be  added  for  ^ecific 
crops;  and  furnishes  farmers  and  the 
genial  public  with  essential  agricultural 
statistics  and  market  information. 

For  administrative  convenience  the 
work  of  the  Department  has  been  allocated 
among  16  divisions,  including  the  State 
Fair  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  Department  operates  partly  on  its 
own  revenues,  derived  largely  from 
inspection  fees  and  license  taxes;  partly 
on  appropriations  from  the  General  Fund 
and  certain  special  funds;  and  on  allo- 
cations from  Federal  agencies  for  some 
Federal-State  co-operative  projects. 

Much  of  the  original  law  establishing 
the  Departmeii  is  still  on  the  statute 
books,  but  many  amendments  and  new  laws 
for  administration  by  the  Department  have 
added.  One  of  the  most  significant  was  the 
1899  amendment  providing  for  the  election 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by  the 
people,  instead  of  his  appointment  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  A  more  recent 
amendment  made  him  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

The  Commissioner  directs  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  he  is  ex-officio  the  chairman.  The 
ten-member  Board,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  staggered  six-year  terms,  is 
charged  by  various  laws  with  the  duty  of 
putting  them  into  effect  by  establishing 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  law.  By  law  the  members  of 
the  Board  must  be  "practical  farmers 
engaged  in  their  profession,"  as  must  the 
Commissioner. 

Though  the  name  of  the  Department  has 
never  been  changed  in  the  Constitution  or 
in  the  law,  it  has  been  shortened  by 
practice  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Statistics  are  still  one  of  its  major 
functions;  however,  immigration  responsi- 
bilities disappeared  with  an  earlier 
generation. 
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Agriculture 

at  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School 


By  Debbie  Sloop 
Stephen  Cabamis  Chapter 
Hamsburg 
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Holstein  cows  graze  contentedly. 


The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 
is  operated  on  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  "Cottage  Plan."  There  are  17  cottages 
in  all,  and  each  cottage  is  built  and 
equipped  to  accommodate  approximately 
30  boys,  together  with  the  cottage  father 
and  mother. 

During  their  stay  at  the  school,  the 
boys  work  a  half-day  and  go  to  school  the 
other  half-day. 

The  dominant  factor  is  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  boys  have  successfully 
adjusted  themselves  to  their  obligations 
and  responsibilities  within  the  school,  and 
how  much  real  progress  they  have  been 
able  to  make. 


The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 
is  one  of  the  largest  correctional 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  It  has 
been  a  haven  of  refuge  to  boys  from 
broken  homes,  orphans,  and  victims  of 
poverty  and  parental  neglect. 

The  School  is  located  on  the  old 
Charlotte  Highway,  near  the  intersection 
of  Highways  49  and  29. 

There  are  950  acres  of  land  at  the 
School:  450  acres  are  used  for  cultivation, 
300  acres  for  grazing,  and  around  400 
acres  for  feed  and  raw  crops. 

The  two  types  of  soil  in  the  area  are 
Mecklenburg  and  Iredell.  The  soil  produces 
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There  are  160  head  of  Hertford  beef 
cattle,  42  head  of  Holstein  cows,  250 
head  of  Yoikshire,  Berkshire,  and  Poland 
China  hogs,  600  layers  of  Hargo  Sexlink 
and  Red  Pimento  chickens,  and  300  pullets. 

The  School  has  four  acres  of  peach 
trees,  and  60  apple  trees,  eight  pear  trees, 
and  60  pecan  trees.  Of  the  various  types  of 
berries  grown,  there  are  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  dewberries,  and  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  Allbritten  and  Tennessee  Beauty 
strawberries.  There  are  also  360  vines  of 
Fredonia  and  Niagara  grapes,  and  60 
vines  of  Muscadines. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown 
at  the  School  which  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  home  gardens,  but  one 
does  not  usually  find  them  grown  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  following 
vegetables  are  grown  on  the  farm: 
tomatoes,  beets,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
squash,  okra,  com,  green  beans,  lima 
beans,  garden  peas,  cabbage,  watermelons, 
cantaloupes,  peanuts,  Irish  potatoes,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  <  . 


A  hungry  new  litter  of  pigs. 
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Peach  picking  time  on  a  fann. 


well  and  is  heavy  and  usually  rough.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  50  bushels  of 
corn,  60  bushels  of  oats,  35  bushels  of 
wheat,  50  bushels  of  milo,  18  tons  of 
silage  com,  one  ton  of  lespedeza,  one  ton 
of  alfalfa,  and  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
clover. 


^'^ Arbor  Acres  Farms" 


Concord  hens  average  laying  160  eggs. 


By  Janice  Troutman  and  Bobby  Peele 
Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter 
Harrisburg 

"Arbor  Acres  Farms"  is  a  world-wide 
organization.  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  is 
the  main  office  and  home  of  most  of  the 
research.  The  history  of  "Arbor  Acres" 
goes  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
Frank  Saglio  settled  in  New  York.  After 
several  years  he  married  a  girl  from 
northern  Italy  and  moved  to  Glastonbury, 
Connecticut.  Here  he  bought  100  acres 
in  an  undeveloped  section  of  town  known 
as  John  Tom  Hill  located  on  the  highesi 
point  in  Hartford  County.  With  help  he 


started  the  long  pull  toward  developing  a 
successful  farm. 

Frank  and  Joanna  Saglio  had  five 
children;  Hugo,  John,  Charles,  Henry,  and 
a  daughter,  Frances.  Hugo  gave  the  name 
"Arbor  Acres"  to  the  farm. 

At  an  early  age  Henry  became  inter- 
ested in  chickens.  By  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  devoting  most  of  this  time  to  them. 
Henry  increased  his  laying  flock  and  made 
one  of  the  most  important  decisions  in  his 
life-to  become  a  poultry  breeder.  The 
decision  made  him  famous  and  he  became 
one  of  the  largest  poultry  breeders  ever 
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known. 

In  1954  "Aibor  Acres"  personnel 
decided  to  operate  a  farm  in  the  heavily 
ptvulated  chicken  wodd  of  the  Southeast. 
The  J.  W.  Propst,  Jr.,  farm  near  Concord, 
North  Carolina,  was  selected  and  Mr. 
Propst  and  his  sons  became  the  owners 
of  the  first  branch  farm. 

The  only  basiness  of  "Arbor  Acres"  is 
breeding  chickens.  In  addition  to  the 
meat-type  bird,  they  produce  leghorns  for 
the  table  market. 

At  the  Concord  farm  known  as  Arbor 
Acres  Southern  Division,  Incorporated,  all 
of  the  replacement  stock  is  received  from 
Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  as  day-old 
chicks.  At  the  present  time  only  labo- 
ratories are  located  at  Glastonbury  where 
geneticists  work  to  improve  "Arbor  Acres" 
flocks. 

Upon  arriving  at  Concord  the  chicks 
are  placed  under  a  very  rigid  program  which 
includes  isolation  of  the  various  flocks, 
vaccination  for  all  viral  diseases,  selection 
of  birds,  ranging  birds,  de-beaking, 
housing,  and  blood  testing. 

When  the  birds  are  about  twenty-four 
weeks  old  they  are  placed  in  the  laying 


house  where  they  are  kept  for  about  44 
weeks.  After  that  time,  they  are  sold  to 
be  slaughtered.  While  in  the  laying  house, 
the  hens  average  laying  160  eggs,  of  which 
about  148  are  used  as  hatching  eggs.  The 
capacity  at  Concord  is  40,000  heavy 
breeder  hens  and  15,000  leghorn  hens. 

When  the  eggs  are  gathered  they  are 
taken  to  the  hatchery,  graded,  and  placed 
in  trays  ready  to  be  set.  The  eggs  are  set 
twice  each  week,  on  Sunday  and 
Wednesday,  After  hatching,  the  chicks  are 
taken  out  of  the  machine  and  sexed.  The 
pullets  will  be  sold  as  breeders  and  the 
male  chicks  will  be  sold  as  broiler  chicks. 
The  young  chickens  are  then  graded  and 
counted  into  boxes  ready  to  be  delivered 
to  customers  in  the  Southeast. 

The  average  hatching  is  97,500  chicks 
each  week.  The  highest  production  is 
120,000  chicks  per  week. 

There  are  560  acres  of  land  on  the 
farm  in  Concord  and  18  chicken  houses. 
There  is  storage  room  for  about  50,000 
bushels  of  grain,  about  3,000  bushels 
being  used  each  week.  On  the  average, 
54  people  are  employed  on  the  farm  in 
Concord.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
Concord  branch  is  owned  locally. 


Replacement  stock  is  received  as  day-old  chicks. 
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Cooke's  Buffalo  Ranch 


A  handsome  homed  Hertford  bull. 


By  Bonita  Deas 
Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter 
Harrisburg 


The  Buffalo  Ranch,  owned  and 
operated  by  A.  B.  Cooke,  is  located  on 
Highway  49,  three  miles  southeast  of 
Concord,  North  Carolina.  Two  Concord 
businessmen  became  interested  in  raising 
buffalo,  and  in  October,  1952,  R.  E.  Cooke 
and  A.  B.  Cooke  purchased  four  heifers 
and  a  bull  from  Montana  and  Canada. 
One  heifer  died  of  shipping  fever  while 
on  the  train.  In  April,  1954,  A.  B.  Cooke 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Colorado  with  six 
head  of  breeding  stock  and  one  calf.  The 
first  baby  buffalo  was  born  on  the  ranch 
May  15,  1954.  There  are  now  five  buffalo 
babies  at  the  ranch. 

The  Buffalo  Ranch  has  an  18-acre 
lake  which  is  approximately  50  feet  deep. 
The  lake  is  stocked  with  bass,  bream, 
crappies,  and  perch  which  provide 
excellent  fishing.  Riding  horses  are  kept 
in  a  special  horse  bam,  and  trick  roping 
is  taught  in  an  arena  in  front  of  the  bam. 
Feed  racks  and  livestock  barns  are  located 


behind  the  horse  bam. 

A  log  cabin  on  an  island  in  the  center 
of  the  lake  has  become  an  outstanding 
attraction.  Many  stuffed  animals  are 
displayed  in  the  caUn.  There  is  an 
alligator  near  the  door,  and  mountain  ram 
and  white -face  steer  heads  hang  over 
three  open  fireplaces.  Other  displays 
include  an  oxen  yoke,  a  fish  hawk  with  a 
fish  in  its  beak,  and  a  huge  turtle  shell. 
There  is  also  a  moosehead  which  is  a 
souvenir  of  a  Canadian  hunt,  and  a  stuffed 
elk  which  was  killed  by  R.  E.  Cooke.  On 
a  piano,  there  is  a  bobcat  which  was 
killed  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming. 

in  a  room  adjoining  the  trophy  room, 
there  is  a  player  piano.  A  staircase  leads 
to  a  Texas  balcony  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  light  fixture  made  from  three 
wagon  wheels.  Adjoining  this  room  is  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  lake  and  ranch 
house. 

The  Cookes  keep  a  variety  of  animals 
such  as  deer,  buffalo,  Scottish  Highland 
cattle,  mountain  rams,  Texas  longhorns, 
midget  cattle,  and  horses. 
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The  Moravians 

Settle  in  North  Carolina 


In  1753,  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War  Period,  the  Moravians,  a  German 
Protestant  group,  settled  in  the  wilderness 
of  North  Carolina  on  land  they  had 
purchased  from  Lord  Granville  a  year 
earlier. 

This  territory  of  100,000  acres  was 
named  Wachau  for  the  German  words, 
"die  Wach  au!'  The  word  "die"  means 
"the,"  "Wach"  was  the  name  of  a  stream, 
and  "au"  means  meadowland.  Their  new 
home  reminded  them  of  the  Wachau  estate 
in  Austria  where  Moravians  had  once  lived. 

Three  Moravian  towns  were  settled  in 
Wachau,  which  its  neighbors  later  called 
Wachovia  —  a  term  now  generally  used, 
^ethabara  was  settled  in  1753,  IJethania 
in  1759,  and  Salem  in  1766.  Each  settle- 
ment served  a  different  purpose. 


Bethabara  became  a  center  of  service 
to  neighbors  for  80  miles  around.  A  pali- 
sade, a  fence  of  long  pointed  stakes, 
was  built  in  1755  as  a  defense  against 
Indian  attacks,  thus  providing  shelter  for 
those  in  the  area  who  were  frightened  by 
the  Indian  raids. 

Bethania,  three  miles  west  of  Beth- 
abara, became  a  farming  village  where 
non-Moravians  and  families  lived.  In  1766 
Salem  was  built  as  a  trade  and  craft  center. 

The  early  Moravian  towns  were  comm- 
unities in  which  all  persons  worked  for 
the  good  of  the  town  and  not  for  the  good 
of  themselves  alone.  The  original  plan  had 
been  to  establish  families  on  adjoining 
farms  rather  than  in  a  village,  but  the 
Indian  troubles  caused  the  Moravians  to 
band  together. 


In  Salem  the  conmunal  system  of 
living  was  gradually  changed.  Salem  was 
governed  by  three  boards  to  insure  common 
welfare.  The  Board  of  Elders  directed  the 
church  affairs  of  the  community.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen  directed  the  money 
matters  of  Salem.  The  Community  Council 
was  called  upon  to  make  decisions  on 
important  community  matters  such  as  the 
building    of    Salem's    first  waterworks. 

Salem  businesses  were  privately 
operated,  but  four  major  ones,  the  tavern, 
pottery,  tannery,  and  the  community  store, 
were  run  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  Moravian  Church,  one  of  the  first 
Protestant  chirches,  was  founded  in 
1457  at  Bohemia,  in  what  is  now 
Czechoslovakia,  by  a  small  group  of 
Hussites.   The  Hussites   were  followers 


of  John  Hus  who  was  burned  at  the  stake 
in  1415. 

Hus,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  head 
of  the  University  of  Prague,  had  taught 
that  the  Church  was  not  true  to  the  New 
Testament  teachings.  His  writings  later 
influenced  Martin  Luther,  father  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  John  Wesley,  founder 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

For  years  after  Hus  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  the  Moravians  were  persecuted. 
In  1722  they  fled  to  the  estate  of  the 
German  Count,  Nicholas  von  Zinzendorf, 
in  Saxony.  There  they  founded  a  town 
called  Herrnhut,  that  is,  "the  place  God 
will  guard." 

In  spite  of  years  of  persecution,  the 
Moravians  grew  and  survived.  In  1735 
they  came  to  America. 


In  the  center  of  Old  Salem  is  a  public  square  around  which  the  first 
important  public  buildings  are  located. 
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The  Single  Brothers  House 


The' Joiner's  Shop  in  the  Single  Brothers 
House. 

The  Single  Brothers  House,  where  young 
Moravian  boys  learned  their  trades,  will 
open  this  fall  in  Old  Salem.  This  restored 
building  will  best  show  the  heart  of 
early  Salem  —  its  crafts  and  trades. 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings 
in  Salem,  the  Single  Brothers  House,  was 
the  business  center  of  the  town.  There 
young  boys  were  apprentices  to  skilled 
craftsmen,  that  is,  each  was  learning  a 
special  trade  under  a  craftsman. 

Begun  in  1768  and  completed  in  1769, 
the  Brothers  House  is  one  of  few  half- 
timbered  buildings  in  America  today. 
Half-timbered  means  that  the  building  was 
half  timber  and  half  brick  with  the  timber 
providing  the  actual  support  for  the 
structure. 

The  reason  for  a  Single  Brothers  House 
can  be  explained  by  the  town  choir 
system  —  choir  meaning  group.  The  towns- 


people were  divided  into  groups  as  to 
their  age,  sex,  and  status  in  marriage. 
There  were  ten  groups  or  choirs:  the 
Married  Choir,  the  Widowers,  the  Widows, 
the  Single  Brothers  (Moravian  men  were 
caUed  Brothers,  the  women  were  known 
as  Sisters),  the  Single  Sisters,  the  Youths, 
the  Big  Girls,  the  Little  Boys,  the  Little 
Girls,  and  the  Infants-in-arms. 

The  Single  Brothers  had  their  meals, 
slept,  and  held  church  services  in  the 
Brothers  House.  It  was  under  the  care  of 
a  business  manager  or  a  Vorsteher.  At 
about  the  age  of  fourteen,  boys  entered 
the  Brothers  House,  made  it  their  home, 
and  lived  there  with  other  boys  in  dormitory 
type  rooms. 

The  parents  of  a  Moravian  boy  would 
usually  decide  his  future  line  of  work  when 
he  entered  the  Brothers  House. 

The  boy  would  then  work  under  his 
master  for  a  period  of  seven  years  or 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

When  the  boy  had  finished  his  seven 
year  term  with  his  master,  he  became  a 
journeyman,  a  paid  worker  who  had  learned 
a  trade.  The  boy's  master  also  had  the 
responsibility  of  training  him  in  his  school 
work  as  well  as  his  trade. 

Salem  was  a  center  of  crafts  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
as  well  as  one  of  the  major  trading  centers 
for  western  North  Carolina.  Moravian 
craftsmen  did  not  limit  themselves  to 
the  simple  crafts.  There  were  gunsmiths, 
sickle  and  sieve  makers,  wood  turners, 
millwrights,  and  pipe  organ  makers  as 
well    as    carpenters    and  blacksmiths. 

Some  of  the  businesses  carried  on 
by  the  Single  Brotho-s  were  farming 
(with  stock-raising  and  butchering), 
milling,  brewing,  distilling,  baking, 
laundering  and  weaving  men's  clothing. 

Restoration  of  the  Brothers  House  is 
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complete  with  its  craft  shops,  kitchen, 
dining  room,  director's  room,  and  Saal 
(chapel)  with  pews,  altar  table,  pipe 
organ,  and  heating  stove. 

Craftsmen  will  be  in  the  shops  at  the 
Brothers  House  to  show  the  early  crafts  to 
Old  Salem  visitors.  Craftsmen  to  be 
represented  are:  gunsmith,  tinsmith, 
weaver,  dyer,  potter,  cooper  (barrel  maker), 
tailor,  shoemaker,  and  joiner.  (The  early 
print  shop  will  be  set  up  in  the  Wachovia 
Museum.)  Here  in  Old  Salem's  largest 
restored  building,  the  economic  life  of 
Salem  will  be  best  illustrated. 


The  Cobbler's  Shop  in  the  Single  Brothers 
House. 


The  Single  Brothers  House. 
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Let's  Visit 


This  simple,  sturdy  block  house  which  Martin  Lick,  a  carpenter, 
erected  in  1787  is  typical  of  many  early  homes  in  Old  Salem.  Its 
position  squarely  against  the  sidewalk  and  its  general  architectural 
design  are  indicative  of  the  mid-European  background  of  the  Salem 
people. 


The  Moravian  "ear-wing"  chairs  are  drawn  up  to  the  corner  fireplace 
in  the  parlor  of  the  John  Vogler  House.  The  music  stand  by  the  master 
chair  and  the  homemade  violin  on  the  table  nearby  tel  1  of  the  love  of 
music  which  characterized  the  Moravians. 
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Old  Salem 
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Music  and  Education 


Music  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  an  eighteenth  century  Moravian 
child  in  Salem  as  television  is  a  part 
of  life  for  boys  and  girls  today. 

In  the  typical  Moravian  home,  a  child 
grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  that  usually 
gave  him  a  love  for  music.  Moravian 
children  entered  life  listening  to  cradle 
hymns,  and  a  choir  of  tromboTnes  always 
played  at  funerals. 

At  morning  and  again  at  evening,  the 
family  would  gather  around  the  table  and 
recite  the  daily  devotions.  They  read 
the  devotions  &om  the  Moravian  daily 
text  and  then  had  a  Singstunde  or  evening 
song  service. 


The  Moravians  were  an  especially 
joyful  group  of  people.  They  sang  in  the 
fields  as  they  worked.  At  harvest  time, 
the  Moravian  men  came  into  the  fields 
with  their  instruments  to  play  hymns  of 
thanksgiving  to  God.  Before  leaving  for 
a  trip,  they  sang  "reislieder"  or  traveling 
hymns. 

At  night  the  town  watchman  made  his 
rounds,  blowing  on  his  pierced  conch- 
shell  and  chanting  "the  song  of  the  hours." 
At  six  in  the  morning,  the  night  watchman 
ended  his  watch  with: 

"The  clock  is  six!  and  from  the  watch 
I'm  free. 

And  everyone  may  his  own  watchman 
be." 


The  primitive  gyroskutus  on  the  desk,  a  celestial  globe,  slates,  and 
books  are  among  the  equipment  shown  in  the  Wachovia  Museum's 
eighteenth  century  schoolroom. 


At  school  boys  and  girls  were  trained 
in  music  as  well  as  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  At  the  Boys'  School  in 
Salem,  school  began  with  the  reading  of 
the  devotions  and  the  singing  of  a  verse. 
Music-school  was  held  for  some  of  the 
boys,  and  before  going  to  bed  at  night  a 
verse  was  sung. 

In  Salem  the  boys  and  girls  had  separate 
schools.  A  boarding  school  for  boys  was 
started  in  1778.  The  Salem  Boys'  School, 
where  boys  could  also  board,  was  built 
in  1794.  The  school  building  had  its  own 
cooking,  baking,  sleeping,  living,  and 
food-storage  rooms  along  with  its  class- 
rooms. It  is  now  part  of  Old  Salem's  ex- 
hibit   building — the    Wachovia  Museum. 

The  Guls'  Boarding  School  was  started 
in  1803  to  continue  the  day  school  for 
small  girls  that  had  been  held  since 
1772.  The  Girls'  School  differed  from 
the  Boys'  School  in  subjects  taught.  In 
the  early  days,  boys  were  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  along  with  drawing  and 
surveying.  Girls  were  taught  useful  house- 
hold arts  such  as  plain  and  fancy  sewing. 


Music  was  stressed  in  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls. 

As  would  be  expected,  music  also 
played  an  important  role  in  the  Moravian 
church  services.  Moravians  brought  the 
first  trombones  to  America  and  used  them 
in  their  services  as  other  churches  used 
bells.  Trombone  choirs  gathered  to 
announce  births,  deaths,  weddings,  or 
the  arrival  of  important  guests. 

Moravians  were  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  good  music  to  America.  The 
period  of  some  of  the  best  Moravian  music 
during  1760-1860  is  known  as  "the 
unknown  century  of  American  music." 
Moravian  orchestras  were  the  earliest 
symphony  orchestras  in  America  and 
composers  in  the  church  were  the  first 
real  composers  to  work  on  American  soil. 

Today  music  still  holds  a  rich  and 
wonderful  place  in  the  Moravian  Church. 
Two  of  the  best  known  religious  services 
of  the  church,  the  Christmas  Eve  Love- 
feast  and  the  Easter  Sunrise  Service,  are 
mainly  services  of  song. 
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Customs  In  Old  Salem 


One  of  the  best  loved  customs  of  the 
Moravian  Church  is  the  Christmas  Eve 
Lovefeast  with  its  lighted  candles,  the 
Moravian  Star,  and  a  sweet  bun  and  coffee. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  early  Christians  met  and  broke 
bread  together  to  show  their  love  and 
friendship  for  one  another.  In  the  same 
way,  Moravians  today  gather  in  a  church 
service  and  share  a  simple  meal  (a  sweet 
bun  and  coffee)  together. 

Lovefeasts  are  held  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  Early  Moravians  in  Salem 
held  them  as  an  expression  of  love  for 
their  neighbors,  at  birthdays,  as  a  fare- 
well for  missionaries  leaving  for  a  far 
away  country,  or  even  for  a  newly  married 
couple. 

Of  all  the  yearly  lovefeasts,  the 
Christmas  Eve  Lovefeast  is  nearest  the 
hearts  of  Moravian  children  and  adults. 
While  the  choir  sings  Christmas  anthems, 


Life  in  Old  Salem  centered  around  the  church. 


the  congregation  is  seated  and  served  a 
simple  meal  consisting  of  a  bun  and  a 
cup  of  coffee.  Near  the  end  of  the  service, 
a  lighted  candle  is  presented  to  each 
person  to  remind  everyone  that  Christ 
said,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 

The  candles,  made  of  beeswax,  are 
trimmed  with  red  ribbons  to  represent  the 
blood  of  Christ.  While  the  candles  are 
being  presented  to  everyone,  the  child- 
ren's choir  sings  a  Moravian  hymn,  "The 
Morning  Star,"  which  was  written  by 
Salem  composer  Francis  Hagen.  The 
lovefeast  concludes  as  everyone  holds 
his  candle  high  in  the  air. 

Although  the  Moravian  Star  is  displayed 
in  the  church,  the  custom  of  hanging  the 
star  is  repeated  in  many  Moravian  homes. 
Traditionally,  the  star  is  hung  during  the 
first  Sunday  of  the   Christmas  season. 

A  Moravian  Christmas  also  includes 
building  a  putz.  Putz  means  "a  deco- 
ration." One  putz  that  can  be  seen  is  a 
minature  scene  showing  the  town  of 
Bethlehem  and  the  countryside  on  the 
night  of  Jesus'  birth.  Another  putz  at  the 
Candle  Tea  in  the  Brothers  House  is  a 
scale  model  of  the  town  of  Salem  as  it  was 
diTing   the   period   from   1830   to  1860. 

Other  early  customs  still  practiced 
by  Moravians  today  are  the  Easter  Sunrise 
Service  and  the  method  of  burial  in  the 
Moravian  graveyard.  The  markers  on  the 
graves  in  the  graveyard,  known  as  God's 

Acre,  are  aU  the  same  size.  This  is  to 
show  that  all  persons  are  equal  in  death. 

It  is  the  Christmas  customs  that  are 
the  most  loved  by  the  Moravians.  The  town 
of  Salem,  which  means  "Peace,"  is  an 
ideal  place  to  celebrate  Christmas  with 
its  message  of  "Peace  on  earth." 
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Old  Salem,  Inc, 


A  street  scene  in  Old  Salem  shows  (from  left)  the  house  and  shop  of 
Christoph  Vogler  (1797),  gunsmith;  the  house  of  John  Vogler  (1819), 
master  craftsman,  which  is  one  of  Old  Salem's  exhibit  buildings;  and 
the  Community  Store  (1775). 


Old  Salem  is  a  restoration  of  the 
Moravian  village  of  1766-1830.  This 
means  that  Old  Salem  has  been  put  back 
into  its  original  form  in  order  that  people 
may  visit  and  learn. 

Forty  of  the  first  60  buildings  of  early 
Salem  are  still  standing.  At  the  present 
time  Old  Salem  offers  daily  tours  of  four 
buildings.  They  are : 

The  Salem  Tavern  -  where  George 
Washington  spent  two  nights  in  1791. 

The  Miksch  Tobacco  Shop  -  the 
earliest  tobacco  shop  still  standing 
in  America. 

The  John  Vogler  House  -  an  example 
of  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  Salem. 

The  Wachovia  Museum  -  which  once 
housed  the  Moravian  Boys'  School. 


Tours  of  Old  Salem  begin  at  the  new 
Reception  Center  Complex,  opening  in 
November,  with  a  theater  program  composed 
of  Moravian  music  and  color  slides  with 
narration.  Exhibits  of  the  early  founders 
of  the  Moravian  Church  and  Salem  will  be 
on  view  there.  Old  Salem's  Farmers 
Dairy  Bar  is  at  a  nearby  building. 

For  school  groups.  Old  Salem  hostesses 
dress  in  Colonial  costume  and  the  unusual 
caps  worn  by  early  Moravian  women.  Their 
caps  are  tied  with  ribbons  of  a  special 
color.  Single  women  wore  caps  with  pink 
ribbons,  married  women  used  blue  ribbons, 
and  widows  had  white  ones.  Pink  ribbons 
were  worn  by  little  girls  until  they  became 
members  of  the  church  and  then  they  wore 
red  ribbons. 

Large     signs     outside     the  Salem 
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businesses  greet  visitors  just  as  they  did 
the  eighteenth  century  traveler.  The  signs 
were  first  used  to  show  strangers  what  kind 
of  business  was  located  at  the  shop.  A 
large  gun  hangs  at  the  gunsmith's  shop,  a 
carved  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  box  of 
snuff  adorns  the  tobacco  shop,  and  a 
steaming  bowl  of  pudding  is  painted  on 
the  tavern  sign. 

Clockmaker  John  Voiger  hung  in  the 
window  of  his  home  and  shop  silhouettes 
and  watches  that  he  had  made.  A  pottery 
plate  sign  (30  inches  in  diameter)  u^ed  at 


When  Salem  was  a  very  young  town,  two 
fire  engines  were  kept  in  the  Market- 
Fire  House  on  the  Square.  The  largest 
engine  had  wheels  and  was  pulled  by 
four  men.  The  second  fire  engine  was 
carried  by  two  men  and  could  be  taken 
inside  a  building  for  fire  fighting. 


Two  hostesses  chat  at  a  gate  near  the 
restored  dwellings  of  the  early  Moravian 
village.  At  the  extreme  left  can  be  seen 
the  sign  of  the  gun  maker  who  lived  and 
practiced  his  trade  in  that  house. 


Salem's  first  pottery  shop  is  on  display  at 
the  Wachovia  Museum. 

On  December  2-5  a  Candle  Tea  will  be 
held  for  the  public  showing  how  the  early 
Moravian  women  made  the  beeswax  candles 
for  their  Christmas  Eve  Lovefeasts.  Candle 
Tea  tours  for  school  groups  can  be  made 
by    appointment    through    December  11. 

The  Tavern  Bam  Museum  and  the  Fire 
House  Museum  are  free  to  the  public. 
Special  rates  for  other  exhibit  buildings 
are  offered  for  students  and  large  groups. 
Appointments  for  school  groups  can  be 
made  through  Old  Salem's  Director  of 
Tours,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Crews.  Write  Old  Salem, 
Inc.,  Box  397,  Salem  Station,  Winston- 
Salem.  Literature  on  Old  Salem  for  both 
students  and  teachers  is  also  available 
from  this  address. 


The  articles  and  photogr^hs  for  this  issue  of  Tarheel  Junior  Historian 
were  provided  by  the  Education  Division  of  Old  Salem,  Inc. 
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John  D.  Ellington 

Dear  Student  of  North  Carolina  History. 


The  first  six  months  of  1965  will 
mark  the  final  phases  of  commemoration 
of  the  Civil  War  years,  1861-1865. 
Looking  back  one  hundred  years  to 
the  end  of  1864,  we  find  that  the  Civil 
War  had  left  a  deep  and  unforgettable  scar 
on  every  southern  state  except  North 
Carolina.  Although  in  late  1861  and  early 
1862,  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  had  felt 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  forces,  it 
was  not  until  January,  1865,  that  the  War 
began  to  focus  in  earnest  on  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Ironically,  North  Carolina  entered  the 
Confederacy  with  reluctance.  At  first  her 
leaders  hoped  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  which  she  had  joined  on  November 
21,  1789.  But,  as  the  Confederacy  began  to 
take  shape.  President  Lincoln  began  to 
organize  the  Union  to  resist  the  southern 
"insurrection"  which  had  its  beginning 
when  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union  on  December  10,  1860. 

On  April  15,  1861,  North  Carolina  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  75,000  men  to  the 
Union  Army.  By  April  15,  Virginia  had 
already  seceded  and  become  the  ninth 
member  of  the  Confederacy. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  call  for  troops 
from  North  Carolina,  one  of  her  congress- 
men, Zebulon  B.  Vance,  was  making  a 
speech  against  secession.  While  his  hand 
was  raised  in  a  pleading  gesture  for  the 
Union,  someone  handed  him  the  news  of 
Lincoln's  demand  for  support  from  North 
Carolina. 

"When  my  hand  came  down  from  that 
gesticulation,"  he  said,  "it  fell  slowly 
and  sadly  by  the  side  of  a  secessionist." 

On  May  20,  1861,  North  Carolina 
elected  to  join  her  neighboring  states 
rather  than  wage  war  against  them.  She 
became  the  tenth  member  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 


During  the  War,  North  Carolina  gave 
more  than  her  share  of  manpower  and 
resources  to  the  cause  she  had  adopted. 
More  than  150,000  of  her  men  served  in 
the  Confederate  Army  in  battles  from 
Bethel  to  Appomattox.  In  addition  to  her 
strategic  role  as  the  lifeline  of  the  Con- 
federacy (toward  the  end  of  the  war 
Wilmington  became  the  South's  major  sea- 
port still  open  to  shipping  in  spite  of 
the  Federal  blockade)  she  also  provided 
many  high-ranking  officers.  Among  these 
could  be  found  one  lieutenant  general,  six 
major  generals,  and  twenty-five  brigadier 
generals. 

Thus,  another  irony  was  evidenced. 
North  Carolina  entered  the  Confederacy 
with  reluctance,  yet  served  the  cause  with 
a  valor  unmatched  by  any  other  state.  By 
the  end  of  the  conflict,  her  wealth  of  men 
and  resources  had  been  drained  away  into 
a  losing  cause. 

It  is  fitting  that  North  Carolina  was 
the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  peace  and 
reunification  of  this  country.  It  was  near 
the  present  city  of  Durham  on  April  26, 
1865,  that  the  last  major  Confederate 
army  gave  up  the  fight  to  start  the 
processes  of  rebuilding  this  Nation.  On 
that  day.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
surrendered  nearly  90,000  men  (including 
the  troops  in  the  field)  to  General  William 
T.  Sherman,  thus  paving  the  way  for  our 
country's  rebirth. 

In  1959,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
later,  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  North  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial 
Commission  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
commemoration  noting  the  historic  events 
of  1861-1865.  This  program  would  be  held 
during  the  centennial  period  1961-1965. 

Former  Governor  Luther  Hodges 
initially  appointed  twenty-five  members  to 
the    commission    plus    three  ex-officio 
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members  to  co-ordinate  the  commemorative 
activities.  Governor  Terry  Sanford  later 
made  appointments  to  the  commission.  A 
full-time  professional  staff  of  eight  people 
have  carried  out  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
designed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  deeds  of 
North  Carolinians  who  served  their  state 
during  the  crucial  years  of  the  Civil  War  . 

This  issue  of  Tarheel  Junior  Historian 
will  point  out  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  centennial  years  as  well  as  explain 
what  the  commission  is  planning  for  1965. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  all  students  of 
North  Carolina  history  will  take  advantage 
of  these  programs  to  further  their 
knowledge  of  this  period  in  our  history . 


The  telegram  requesting  troops 
carried  the  date  and  message, 
"Raleigh,  April  15th,  1861, 
from  Washington  to  J.  W.  Ellis, 
from  War  Department  April  (15)- 
Call  made  on  you  by  tonight's 
mail  for  two  (2)  Regiments  of 
Military  for  immediate  Service- 
Signed,  Simon  Cameron,  Sec- 
retary of  War." 


Norman  C.  Larson,  Executive  Secretary 
N.  C.  Confederate  Centennial 
Commission 
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CONFEDERATE  RAMS 

The  ^'^Albemarle"  and 


October  27,  1964.  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Confederate  Ram  "Albemarle"  while 
moored  at  Plymouth,  North  Carolina. 

The  loss  of  the  intrepi''  idm  had  its 
beginnings  in  May  5,  1864,  when  Captain 
Cooke  left  the  Roanoke  River  with  the 
"Albemarle,"  intent  upon  recovering 
control  of  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
sounds. 

At  about  2  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
seven  well-armed  gunboats  of  the  Federal 
squadron  surrounded  the  "Albemarle"  and 
proceeded  to  shower  her  with  their 
heaviest  shot.  During  the  battle,  the 
"Albemarle"  was  riddled  by  the  Federal 
salvos,  but  continued  to  respond.  Her 
smokestack  was  destroyed,  much  of  her 


The  "Neuse'' 

iron  plate  was  shattered,  and  her  after 
gun   was  broken   and   rendered  useless. 

The  firing  continued  until  5  P.M.  when 
the  double-ender  "Sassacus"  struck  the 
ram  under  full  steam.  The  after  deck  of 
the  ram  was  forced  several  feet  below 
the  water  from  the  blow,  but  the  ship 
remained  intact.  The  crew,  demoralized  by 
the  sudden  attack  of  the  "Sassacus,"  was 
ordered  by  Captain  Cooke  to  "Stand  to 
your  guns,  and  if  we  must  sink,  let  us  go 
down  like  brave  men." 

Under  the  reassuring  command  of 
Captain  Cooke,  the  ".Albemarle"  recovered 
and  returned  the  fire  of  the  "Sassacus" 


Plan  of  the  "  Albemarle' 
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Ram  "Neuse"  artifacts 


and  disabled  a  number  of  her  crew. 

The  smokestack  of  the  "Albemarle" 
lost  its  capacity  to  draw  and  the  ship  lay 
helpless  in  the  water.  The  fleet  continued 
its  attack  until  night  fell.  Some  of  the 
Federal  vessels  had  been  disabled  and 
both  sides  were  content  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  battle. 

Using  a  supply  of  bacon  and  lard  as 
fuel,  which  would  draw  without  the  aid 
of  the  smokestack,  the  "Albemarle"  limped 
back  to  Plymouth  where  she  was  tied  up. 

During  the  heated  engagement,  the 
"Albemarle"  was  struck  repeatedly  by 
shot  and  shell.  The  upper  section  of  the 
smokestack  alone  displayed  114  holes,  yet 
only  one  man  lost  his  life. 

The  "Albemarle"  remained  tied  to  the 
wharf  at  Plymouth  until  the  night  of 
October  27,  1864.  On  that  evening, 
Lieutenant  William  Gushing  of  the  Federal 
Navy  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
"Albemarle"  with  a  daring  torpedo  boat 
attack. 

The  torpedo  exploded  near  the  bottom 
of  the  "Albemarle"  causing  her  to  sink 
at  the  wharf.  The  speedy  torpedo  boat 
and  her  four-man  crew  were  captured,  with 
the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Gushing  who 
made  his  escape  by  swimming  to  a  nearby 
swamp. 

The  "Albemarle"  was  subsequently 
raised  and  towed  to  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  where  she  was  stripped  of  her 
armament  and  sold  on  October  15,  1867. 


The  Gonfederate  ironclad  Ram 
"Neuse"  was  constructed  at  Whitehall 
(Seven  Springs),  North  Garolina,  In  1862. 
It  was  one  of  three  ironclad  ships 
scheduled  to  be  constructed  by  the  firm  of 
Elliot,  Martin  and  Gompany  of  Elizabeth 
Gity. 

In  December  of  1862,  Union  forces  at 
New  Bern  marched  against  the  Weldon 
Railroad  near  Goldsboro.  The  Union  forces 
found  the  ram  being  constructed  at  White- 
hall 13  miles  southeast  of  Goldsboro.  The 
troops  began  to  fire  on  the  ram  in  dry 
dock  with  both  artillery  and  small  arms. 

The  ship,  only  slightly  damaged,  was 
soon  repaired  and  floated  down  the  Neuse 
River  to  Kinston  to  receive  her  iron 
plating.  She  was  about  150  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide.  She  was  built  of  heart  pine 
with  an  oaken  ram  and  she  drew  eight  feet 
of  water  before  plating. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  Union  troops 
were  again  advancing  toward  Goldsboro  in 
conjunction  with  General  Sherman's 
invasion  of  North  Garolina.  Gonfederate 
forces  engaged  the  attacking  Federals 
near  Kinston  in  a  three-day  battle.  The 
Gonfederates,  outnumbered  and  outflanked, 
fell  back  through  Kinston. 

Gommander  Joseph  Price,  commanding 
the  Ram  "Neuse,"  attempted  to  move 
the  ironclad  vessel  down  the  river  to 
prevent  loss  of  his  ship.  The  weight  of 
the  sheet  iron  and  her  two  cannon  caused 
the  Ram  to  run  aground  on  a  sandbar 
preventing  her  journey  down  river. 

Seeing  that  the  situation  was  hopeless, 
Gommander  Price  ordered  his  ship 
destroyed  by  fire  to  prevent  the  Federals 
from  capturing  her.  The  crew  carried  out 
the  order.  A  cannon  exploded  ripping  a 
large  hole  in  the  ship's  side  causing  her 
to  sink  rapidly. 

The  Ram  "Neuse"  lay  almost  forgotten 
until  November  of  1961  when  an  effort  to 
salvage  her  was  begun.  In  May  of  1964, 
the  "Neuse"  was  finally  recovered  and 
moved  to  its  permanent  site  at  the  Richard 
Gaswell  Memorial  Site  in  Kinston. 


Zeb  Vance  Biography  Planned 


Glenn  Tucker  of  Flat  Rock,  widely 
known  writer  of  American  history  and 
biography,  and  winner  of  North  Carolina's 
Mayflower  Cup  and  other  awards,  is  writing 
a  biography  of  the  State's  famous  war 
governor,  Zebulon  B.  Vance.  Mr.  Tucker 
expects  to  have  the  manuscript  completed 
about  the  end  of  the  year  for  publication 
in  1965. 

Author  Tucker  was  in  Raleigh  in  early 
October  on  one  of  the  numerous  trips  he 
has  made  to  study  the  Vance  papers  in  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  He 
said  at  that  time  that  he  had  written 
twenty-two  chapters  totalling  about 
160,000  words.  He  expects  the  biography 
to  run  between  400  and  500  pages. 

Mr.  Tucker,  a  native  of  Indiana  but  long 
a  resident  of  western  North  Carolina,  was 
first  attracted  to  Vance  in  1957  during 
the  writing  of  his  book.  High  Tide  at 
Gettysburg,  in  which  he  encountered  the 
extraordinary  performance  of  the  26th 
North  Carolina  Regiment.  Vance  had 
trained  and  commanded  the  Regiment 
before  going  to  the  governor's  chair.  Mr. 
Tucker  has  conducted  research  on  Vance 
from  time  to  time  ever  since.  His  tentative 
title  for  the  new  book  is  Zeb  Vance: 
Champion  of  Personal  Freedom. 

For  an  illustration  and  possible  dust- 
jacket  for  his  book.  Mr.  Tucker  has  had  an 
original  oil  painting  executed  by  Margaret 
Reed,  well-known  portrait  painter  of 
Brevard,  North  Carolina.  A  composite  of 
other  pictures,  the  painting  shows  Vance 
at  about  the  period  of  his  wartime  governor- 
ship. 

The  author  said  that  by  the  time  he 
began  his  writing  he  considered  Vance  as 
one  of  the  great  Americans  in  force  of 
character  and  native  ability,  but  one  who 
has  not  been  awarded  his  deserved 
biographical  treatment.  Vance  was  perhaps 
the  most  enterprising  and  vivid  civilian 
figure  of  the  Confederacy  and  was 
discussed  at  times  as  a  likely  successor 
to    Jefferson    Davis   if   the    South  won 


independence. 

The  Vance  biography  by  Clement 
Dowd,  published  in  1897,  and  long  since 
out  of  print,  was  written  only  partly  by 
Dowd  and  contained  articles  by  several 
others  who  knew  the  governor  personally. 
Mr.  Tucker  says  that  while  it  is  an 
excellent  source  book,  it  gives  minor 
attention  to  the  war  years,  which  he 
regards  as  the  high  point  of  Vance's 
career. 

Vance  may  well  be  regarded  a  leading 
champion  of  local  self-government  and 
personal  rights.  None  gave  the  Confed- 
eracy more  loyal  service,  yet  none  battled 
against  its  authorities,  from  Jefferson 
Davis  down,  with  more  zest  and  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  element  of 
freedom  in  the  southern  cause.  He  made 
his  state  fight  hardest  of  all  on  both 
firing  line  and  home  front  by  wishing  to 
preserve  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

No  state  made  sacrifices  for  the  Con- 
federate cause  exceeding  those  of  North 
Carolina,  in  terms  of  soldiers  sent  into 
the  armies,  of  food  and  equipment 
furnished,  or  in  the  number  of  mounds  that 
marked  the  battle  dead.  By  provisioning 
Lee's  army,  Vance  played  a  vital  part  in 
the  state's  campaigns  against  superior 
odds.  Above  all  else  he  was  a  fascinating 
personality,  rugged,  dynamic,  contro- 
versial, of  the  very  sort  that  makes  for 
good  biographical  reading. 


Zebulon  li.  Vance 
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Civil  War  Sites 


FORT  MACON 
Fort  Macon's  primary  significance  to 
the  Confederacy  was  that  it  protected  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  at  Beaufort,  a  haven 
for  blockade-runners.  With  the  surrender  of 
the  fort  on  April  26,  1862,  most  of  the 
eastern  North  Carolina  coast  fell  under 
Federal  control.  Firing  began  early  on 
the  morning  of  April  25  and  continued  for 
eleven  hours.  Attacking  from  the  western 
or  land  side  and  reinforced  by  a  blockading 
fleet,  Union  troops  were  able  to  force  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison. 

Fort  Macon's  significance  today  as  a 
Civil  War  site  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  preserved  fortifications  of  any 
type  which  has  survived  from  the  Civil 
War  period.  It  is  a  very  good  example  of 
a  casemented  masonry  fort  (a  permanent 
fortification)  of  the  type  constructed  by 
the  Federal  government  in  the  1820 's  and 
30 's  on  the  southern  coast.  Located  in 
Carteret  County,  Fort  Macon  is  easily 
accessible  over  paved  roads  from  U.  S.. 
70  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Atlantic  Beach. 
Set  amidst  the  rolling  dunes  of  the  ocean 
front,  the  fort  has  the  added  appeal  of 
natural  scenic  beauty.  It  was  established 
as  a  State  Park  in  1924  and  offers  the 
tourist  an  unusual  combination  of  historic 
interest,  holiday  fun,  and  relaxation. 

FORT  FISHER 
Fort  Fisher,  an  extensive  earthen 
fort,  was  used  by  the  Confederacy  to  keep 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  open  to 
blockade-runners  and  to  protect  the  city 
of  Wilmington.  For  three  years  the  Con- 
federates in  Fort  Fisher  kept  the  Federal 
blockading  squadron  at  bay.  By  the  end  of 
1864,  however.  Union  leaders  determined 
that  the  fort  must  be  taken  and  the  Cape 
Fear  closed  to  Confederate  commerce. 
Accordingly,  a  joint  land-sea  expedition 
was  prepared  at  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia, 
under  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and 
Admiral  David  Porter.  This  expedition  was 
a  miserable  failure.  On  January  13,  1865, 


Fort  Fisher  Monument 


the  Federal  fleet  again  appeared  off  Fort 
Fisher.  This  time  the  Federal  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Alfred  Terry,  were 
successful  and  Fort  Fisher  was  taken 
after  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  15th. 

The  visitor  to  Fort  Fisher  will  see 
exhibits  on  display  in  a  temporary  museum, 
along  with  a  well-prepared  line  of  exposed 
earthworks.  As  he  drives  along  the  road 
between  the  earthworks  and  Confederate 
point,  numerous  markers  tell  the  story  of 
the  fort  and  the  battle.  The  original  Fort 
Fisher  monument  in  "Battle  Acre"  is  well 
preserved  and  a  path  has  been  constructed 
to  guide  the  visitor  along  the  line  of  works. 
Hours  are  from  8  to  6  daily  with  a  guide 
available  on  Sundays  during  the  summer 
months.  Fort  Fisher  is  located  on  U.  S. 
421,  twenty  miles  south  of  Wilmington  and 
one  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Kure  Beach. 
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Harper  House 

BENTON  VILLE 

About  a  month  prior  to  the  Battle  of 
Bentonville,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
sent  a  separate  wire  to  Jefferson  Davis 
and  Robert  E.  Lee  in  reply  to  previous 
orders  regarding  an  offensive  against  the 
Federal  army  marching  north  under  General 
Sherman.  His  message  was  brief.  He  would 
combine  the  Confederate  forces  scattered 
throughout  the  South  into  a  concentrated 
striking  force  with  two  main  purposes:  to 
stop  or  slow  down  Sherman's  march  through 
North  Carolina,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
reaching  Goldsboro.  The  sequel  to 
Johnston's  message  was  the  Battle  of 
Bentonville,  March  19-21,  1865,  the  largest 
and  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  on  North 
Carolina  soil,  and  the  last  serious  resis- 
tance to  Sherman  in  the  Carolinas.  There 
Johnston  did  temporarily  slow  down 
Sherman;  he  could  not  stop  him. 

Visitors  to  Bentonville  may  wander 
around  some  51  acres  of  virtually  un- 
explored battle  area  where  they  will  find 
many  original  breastworks  and  entrench- 
ments well  preserved.  Markers  have  been 
erected  on  the  battlefield  and  the  interest 
of  the  site  is  enhanced  by  two  monuments 
to  Confederate  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
battle.  The  Harper  House,  used  as  a 
hospital  successively  by  both  armies,  has 
been  restored  and  served  as  a  temporary 
museum.  The  new  Visitor  Center-Museum 
is  now  open  to  the  public.  A  guide  is 
available  in  the  summer  months  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  from  9  to  5  and  Sunday 


from  2  to  5.  The  project  is  open  in  the 
winter  from  2  to  5  on  Sunday. 

BENNETT  PLACE 

On  April  14,  1865.  General  William 
T.  Sherman  in  Raleigh  received  a  letter 
from  Confederate  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  asking  for  a  personal  interview. 
At  noon  on  the  17th,  the  two  opposing 
officers  met  at  James  Bennett's  house  . 
a  point  midway  between  the  picket  lines  of 
the  two  hostile  armies,  and  just  west  of 
the  present  city  of  Durham.  After  pre- 
liminary discussion,  the  two  generals 
agreed  to  meet  the  following  day  at  noon. 
A  "memorandum"  was  drawn  effecting 
the  surrender  of  all  the  Confederate 
armies  still  under  arms;  however,  President 
Andrew  Johnson  disapproved  this.  The  two 
generals  met  again  on  April  26,  1865,  when 
a  order  containing  the  final  terms  of 
capitulation  for  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
was  signed  and  approved  by  both  parties. 
As  General  Sherman  stated:  "Thus  was 
surrendered  to  us  the  second  great  army 
of  the  so-called  Confederacy  .  .  .  .  " 

Restoration  of  the  two  buildings  on  the 
site  of  the  surrender,  a  dwelling  house  and 
kitchen,  has  been  completed  by  the  Ben- 
nett Place  Memorial  Commission.  The 
original  dwelling  house,  a  three-room 
cottage  with  an  attic,  burned;  but  the 
chimney  was  left  standing  and  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  restored  structure.  A 
pleasant  park  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
surrounds  the  two  buildings,  located  just 
south  of  U.  S.  70,  on  the  old  Durham- 
Hillsboro  road.  The  site  is  open  to  the 
public  from  2  to  6,  Tuesday  through  Friday, 
and  from  12  to  6,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Artist's  sketch  of  Bennett  Place 
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Reactivated 


Regiments 


One  of  the  highlights  of  Civil  War 
rentennial  observances  throughout  the 
lountry  has  been  the  re-enactment  of  many 
>f  the  historically  famous  battles  of  the 
var. 

Such  programs  have  served  at  least 
hree  purposes.  First,  a  re-enactment 
itimulates  considerable  research  into  the 
specifics  of  the  battle.  This  has  brought 
o  light  many  facts  which  had  previously 
leen  unknown  or  published  in  relatively 
(bscure  volumes.  Every  battle  re-enact- 
lent  has  led  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
;eneral  public  through  the  publication  of 
nformation  for  mass  distribution  through 
lewspapers,  television,  radio,  and  other 
ledia. 

The  second  purpose  has  been  that  of 
ividly  illustrating  the  ways  and  means  of 
he  fighting  man  in  the  1860's.  Almost 
ivery  state  in  the  North  and  the  South 
vhich  had  troops  in  the  War  now  has  at 
east  one  reactivated  Civil  War  regiment 
ir  unit.  These  units  have  all  been 
luthentically  uniformed,  have  reproductions 
ir  original  weapons,  and  unit  flags.  They 
lave  duplicated  military  organization  of 
he  period  and  usually  have  studied  in 
lepth  the  original  unit  they  represent. 

A  third  purpose  served  by  the  re- 
inactments  has  been  that  of  helping  to 
;ement  a  strong  and  abiding  friendship 
letween  people  of  the  North  and  the 
(outh,  especially  among  those  who 
larticipate.  The  public  too  has  benefited 
rom    these    experiences    for   they  have 


Sixth  N.  C.  Regiment  at  Camp  Site,  Manassas 
Battleground 
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witnessed  the  development  of  under- 
standing and  comradship  between  the 
participants. 

In  North  Carolina,  several  units  have 
been  organized.  Most  noteworthy  among 
these  is  the  Sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment 
which  was  organized  and  reactivated  in 
1960  and  now  consists  of  nearly  150  men. 
The  modern  Sixth  is  patterned  after  the 
original  which  was  organized  in  Company 
Shops  (now  Burlington)  in  1861.  The  Sixth 
Regiment  made  its  mark  in  most  major 
battles  of  the  Civil  War. 


Twenty-sixth  Regimental  Band, 
Winston-Salem 

Another  famous  regimental  organization 
also  took  shape  in  North  Carolina  at 
Winston-Salem.  There,  the  Twenty-Sixth 
North  Carolina  Regimental  Band  was 
reactivated  and  many  of  the  original 
instruments  of  the  band  were  pressed  into 
use  for  the  Centennial  period.  In  addition, 
the  band  has  utilized  original  musical 
arrangements  which  their  Civil  War 
predecessors  had  used. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that 
several  reactivated  southern  units  have 
been  organized  in  northern  states.  At 
Clifton  Heights,  Pennsylvania,  the  Second 
North  Carolina  Regiment  was  reactivated 
by  transplanted  southerners  who  are 
descendants  of  members  of  the  original 
regiment. 


Mobile  Museum  of  History 
Features  Civil  War  Exhibit 


Mobile  Museum  of  History 


North  Carolina  during  the  Civil  War  is 
the  exhibit  featured  in  the  State's  Mobile 
Museum  of  History  which  in  the  fail  began 
its  annual  tour  of  the  state. 

The  40  foot  tractor-trailer  museum  was 
recently  revamped  by  the  exhibits  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
following  the  museum's  extensive  tour 
through  the  state  with  exhibits  depicting 
the  story  of  colonial  North  Carolina. 

The  museum  was  initially  acquired 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Carolina 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  It  was 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company  of  Winston-Salem.  In 
June  of  1963,  the  trailer  was  presented  to 
the  state  by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company 
and  the  tractor  unit  was  given  by  the 
Chevrolet  Motors  Division  of  General 
Motors. 

The  newly  installed  exhibits  focus 
attention  on  the  significant  events  of  the 
Civil  War  period  in  North  Carolina.  In- 
cluded in  the  exhibits  are  dioramas 
depicting  the  surrender  of  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  to  General  William  T.  Sherman 
at  the  Bennett  Place  in  Durham  on  April 
26,  1865,  and  the  inauguration  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson  following  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Two  other  dioramas  depict  the  action 
in  the  two  most  important  aspects  of  the 
war  in  North  Carolina.  One  shows  a  life- 
like re-creation  of  the  battle  of  Benton - 
ville  which  took  place  on  March  19-21, 
1865,  and  was  the  bloodiest  battle  ever 
fought  on  North  Carolina  soil.  The  other 
depicts  the  defense  of  Wilmington  at  Fort 
Fisher  and  the  daring  attempts  by  merchant 
ships  to  penetrate  the  Federal  Navy's 
blockade  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River. 

The  museum  also  features  exhibits  of 
Civil  War  artifacts  including  an  outstanding 
collection  of  Confederate-made  weapons  j 
and  many  artifacts  found  on  North  Carolina 
battlefields. 

Thousands  of  history  students  were 
able  to  see  the  exhibits  in  the  museum 
during  its  recently  completed  tour  with 
colonial  exhibits.  It  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  educational 
programs  last  year.  The  museum  should 
also  serve  to  enlighten  thousands  more 
about  the  state's  role  in  the  Civil  War. 

i 

The  museum  may  be  scheduled  toi 
visit  your  community,  by  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Box 
1881,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Commemorative  Programs 

in  1965 


For  the  first  part  of  1965  several 
centennial  programs  are  planned  in  North 
Carolina. 

On  January  15,  1865,  Fort  Fisher  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  fell  to 
the  Federals,  thus  closing  the  major 
Confederate  seaport  of  Wilmington . 
Throughout  most  of  the  War,  Fort  Fisher 
had  been  a  strategic  Confederate  strong- 
hold which  had  protected  Wilmington  and 
provided  protection  to  the  hundreds  of 
ships  attempting  to  enter  the  river  in 
spite  of  the  Federal  blockade. 

During  the  past  few  years,  considerable 
archaeological  work  has  been  done  at  the 
site  of  Fort  Fisher  and  much  research  into 
the  history  of  the  fort  has  been  completed. 
In  January  of  1965,  appropriate  ceremonies 
will  be  held  to  observe  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  the  fort.  It  is  also 
expected  that  at  the  same  time,  a  new 
museum-visitor  center  will  be  dedicated. 

Elsewhere  in  the  state  commemorative 
programs  are  being  planned  for  other 
significant  events.  At  Bentohville,  another 
museum-visitor  center  will  be  officially 
dedicated  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 
The  state  of  Texas  will  place  a  monument 
on  the  battlefield  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Lone  Star  State  who  died 
there  100  years  ago.  The  battle  of 
Bentonville  took  place  on  March  19,  20, 
and  21,  1865. 

The  only  battle  re-enactment  planned 
for  North  Carolina  will  be  held  near  Dunn 
in  Harnett  County  on  March  20,  1965.  The 
re-enactment  will  feature  reactivated  units 
from  both  North  and  South  and  will  be  held 
on  a  portion  of  the  original  Averasboro 
battlefield.  The  Battle  of  Averasboro  took 
place  on  March  16,  1865,  when  Confed- 
erate troops  attempted  to  delay  Sherman's 
Federal  forces  as  they  moved  toward 
Goldsboro. 


In  Durham  and  Raleigh  two  of 
America's  most  significant  historical 
events  will  be  commemorated  on  the 
occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  each. 
In  April  of  1865,  Andrew  Johnson,  a  native 
North  Carolinian,  became  the  seventeenth 
President  of  the  United  States  following 
the  assasination  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  A  short  time  later,  the  Civil  War 
came  to  a  close  near  the  present  city  of 
Durham  with  the  surrender  of  General 
Johnston  to  General  Sherman  at  the  Bennett 
Place. 

The  commemoration  of  these  events 
will  bring  to  a  close  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War  centennial  period  in  North 
Carolina. 


N.  C.  Memorial  Statue  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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Civil  War  Publications 


BOOKS — Available  by  writing  The  North 
Carolina  Confederate  Centennial 
Commission,  Box  1881,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina: 

Front  Rank,  Glenn  Tucker  (author  of 
High  Tide  at  Gettysburg,  Poltroons  and 
Patriots,  Tecumseh:  Vision  of  Glory, 
Hancock  the  Superb,  and  Chickamauga), 
$3.00;  an  illustrated,  concise  history  of 
the  part  played  by  North  Carolina  in  the 
CivU  War. 

A  Johnny  Reb  Band  from  Salem,  Harry  H. 
Hall,  $1.30;  a  detailed  history  of  the 
Twenty-Sixth  North  Carolina  Regimental 
Band  from  the  Moravian  community  of 
Salem  (Winston-Salem),  North  Carolina. 

A  Guide  to  Military  Organizations  and 
Installations,  North  Carolina,  1861- 
1865,  Louis  H.  Manarin,  $1.00;  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  military  organization 
in  North  Carolina  and  a  guide  to 
locations  of  military  installations. 

The  Bloody  Sixth,  Richard  W.  lobst,  price 
to  be  determined  when  the  book  is 
published  in  December,  1964,  a 
comprehensive,  illustrated  history  of 
the  famous  North  Carolina  Sixth 
Regiment,  from  its  organization  to  its 
final  surrender  at  Appomattox — will 
contain  a  roster  of  the  original  Sixth 
Regiment  —  approximately    500  pages. 

MONTHLY  PUBLICATIONS — Available  by 
writing  The  North  Carolina  Con- 


federate Centennial  Commission. 
Box  1881,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina: 

"News  Letter,"  free,  a  monthly  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  North  Carolina 
Confederate    Centennial  Commission. 

PAMPHLETS — Available  by  writing 
Division  of  Publications,  State 
Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Box  1881,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27602: 

"North  Carolina  as  a  Civil  War  Battle- j 
ground,  1861-1865."  John  G.  Barrett, 
$  .35;  an  illustrated  account  of  the 
Civil  War  in  North  Carolina  that 
includes  95  pictures,  a  map,  and 
materials  on  all  the  phases  of  the  War. 

"Civil  War  Pictures,"  D.  L.  Corbitt  and 
and  Elizabeth  W.  Wilborn,  $  .25;  many 
ai^ects  of  the  Civil  War  conflict  are 
described  with  75  pictures  (printed  on 
one  side  of  the  page  only)  and  17  pages 
of  text. 

ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDED  READING- 
Available  at  your  local  library; 

The  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina,  John  G. 
Barrett;  a  detailed  history  of  the  War 
in  North  Carolina. 

High  Tide  at  Gettysburg,  Glenn  Tucker; 
deals  extensively  with  North  Carolina's 
participation  in  the  famous  Battle  ol 
Gettysburg. 


RUNNING  THE  BLOCKADE 


Diorama  contained  in  the  Mobile  Museum 
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From  the  Editor. 


This  issue  of  the  Tarheel  Junior  Historian  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  several  Famous 
North  Carolinians.  The  articles  were  submitted  by  students  who  belong  to  the  Tarheel 
Junior  Historian  Association. 

Although  there  were  many  interesting  articles,  space  limitations  permitted  the  publi- 
cation of  only  a  few.  We  have  selected  the  biographies  of  those  persons  who  have  taken 
part  in  our  North  Carolina  history  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  Twentieth  Century. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  students  for  their  contributions  to  this  issue. 

On  Page  13  you  will  find  the  pictures  of  the  winners  in  the  1963-1964  Tarheel  Junior 
Historian  Competition.  The  three  annual  awards  established  by  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  were  presented  on  December  4,  1964.  Congratulations  to  these 
clubs  and -their  advisers. 

The  closing  date  for  the  1964-1965  Competition  is  April  16.  Clubs  planning  to  partici- 
pate in  the  contest  should  complete  entry  blanks  and  send  them  to  the  Association  no  later 
than  February  17.  Instructions  for  mailing  projects  to  district  contests  will  be  sent  to  each 
participating  club.  We  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  many  fine  projects  from  you  in  the 
finals. 


Club  News  - 


Building  an  exhibit  of  household  items 
of  earlier  days  has  become  a  co-operative 
undertaking  which  has  extended  the  class- 
room for  Mrs.  Witty's  North  Carolina 
history  class.  The  principal  is  sharing 
with  the  class  a  family  heirloom  in  the 
form  of  a  small  iron  pot,  and  Robert,  the 
janitor,  brought  an  old  pair  of  ladies' 
button  shoes  and  a  coffee  grinder. 

Interesting  items  brought  by  class 
members  and  teacher  include  an  old  bread 
tray,  spice  grinder,  flat  iron,  musket,  and 
candle  holder.  Students  have  made  and 
drawn  replicas  of  other  items  for  the 
display.  Many  of  the  objects,  once 
indispensable  in  everyday  family  living, 
are  never  seen  by  many  of  today's  young 
people.  The  opportunity  to  be  associated 
with  these  concrete  evidences  of  the  past 
help  pupils  to  appreciate  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  ways  and  tools  of 
working  over  a  period  of  years. 

History  Hounds  Chapter 

Bartlett  Yancey  Elementary  School 

Yanceyville 

The  only  active  club  in  Wayne  County 
was  organized  October  22,  1964,  in  the 
Mount  Olive  Elementary  School.  It  has 
thirty-one  members  and  meets  once  a  week. 
While  the  club's  main  interest  is  research 


of  Wayne  County  and,  particularly,  Mount 
Olive,  part  of  their  program  has  been 
viewing  some  of  the  films  offered  to 
classes  by  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History. 

Mount  Olive  Junior  Historian  Club 
Mount  Olive  Elementary  School 
Mount  Olive 

Although  the  Kannapolis  club  has  not 
selected  their  project  for  the  year,  their 
meetings  have  been  filled  with  special 
talks  about  conservation,  wildlife,  and 
famous  buildings  in  their  area.  One  of  the 
members  has  also  added  to  the  Friday 
afternoon  meetings  by  building  a  model 
home  like  one  of  an  early  planter. 

Towel  City  Historians 
Shady  Brook  School 
Kannapolis 

GATES  COUNTY 

I  love  Gates  County,  it  is  where  I  stay. 
The  fields  and  happy  homelands  where 

I  love  to  play. 
Gates  is  a  land  with  lots  of  pines, 
I  love  Gates  County  because  its  mine. 

By  Rachel  Parker 

Buckland  Elementary  School 

Gates 
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Diorama  of  Culpeper's  Rebellion,  1677 


George  Durant  -  Early  Patriot 


By  Janice  Winslow 
Hertford  Grammar  School 
Hertford 

George  Durant  was  born  in  England 
about  1632.  While  he  was  still  a  young 
man  he  left  the  Old  World  to  seek  a  home 
in  Virginia.  Durant  was  not  satisfied  with 
with  the  land  in  Virginia.  He  heard  hunters 
and  explorers  talking  about  the  rich  land 
around  the  Albemarle  Sound  Region,  which 
could  be  bought  for  almost  nothing.  So 
about  the  year  1660  he  decided  to  explore 
that  country,  and  with  several  companions 
he  set  out.  Durant's  friends  soon  found 
land  that  suited  them  and  bought  it  from 
the  Indians. 

Durant  himself  was  not  so  easily 
satisfied.  He  wanted  to  explore  the  land 
before  he  settled  it.  For  two  years  he 
explored  this  region.  At  the  end  of  these 
two  years  he  knew  more  about  the  Albe- 
marle Sound  Region  than  any  other  white 
man.  This  habit  of  doings  things  so 
thoroughly  later  made  him  a  leader  in  the 
province. 

At  last  Durant  found  a  place  he  liked. 
It  was  a  fine  tract  of  land  lying  between 
the  Perquimans  River  and  the  Albemarle 
Sound.  It  belonged  to  the  Yeopim  Indians, 
so  he  bought  the  land  from  their  chief. 


Kilcocanen.  This  great  land  grant  was 
made  on  March  1,  1661,  which  is  now  the 
oldest  recorded  land  deed  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Durant  lost  no  time  in  settling  on 
this  narrow  tract  of  land  between  the  two 
rivers. 

As  the  land  around  the  Albemarle 
Sound  Region  settled,  the  American 
colonies  began  to  have  trouble  with 
England.  The  English  Parliament  passed 
trade  laws,  which  said  that  the  colonies 
could  trade  only  with  England.  If  they  did 
not  obey,  a  tax  of  two  cents  would  be  put 
on  every  pound  of  tobacco  shipped  out  of 
the  colony.  The  men  of  Albemarle  rose 
in  armed  rebellion.  George  Durant  and 
John  Culpeper  were  the  leaders.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  rebellions  in  American 
history. 

Though  the  revolt  is  called  Culpeper's 
Rebellion,  George  Durant  was  the  real 
leader.  For  two  years  after  this  rebellion, 
the  people  governed  themselves.  Even 
after  a  new  governor  was  chosen,  the 
people  still  looked  to  George  Durant  as 
their  real  leader. 

The  tract  of  land  George  Durant  bought 
304  years  ago  from  Kilcocanen,  King  of  the 
Yeopim  Indians,  came  to  be  known  as 
Durant's  Neck.  It  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
this  famous  North  Carolinian  today. 
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"T/ie  Brave  Boy  of 

By  Steve  0»e„  WaxkaWS'^ 


Brevard  Junior  High  School 
Brevard 

Andrew  Jackson  was  born  on  March 
15,  1767,  in  the  Waxhaw  region  near  the 
border  between  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  He  is  claimed  by  North  Carolina 
as  a  native,  because  he  was  born  during 
the  time  when  this  region  was  being 
argued  over  by  the  two  states.  Andrew's 
parents  and  two  brothers  came  from 
northern  Ireland  in  1765.  Just  before  his 
birth,  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  moved 
in  with  relatives. 

When  Andrew  was  nine,  the  American 
Revolution  had  begun.  The  British  were 
active  in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  1779  his 
brother  Hugh  was  killed.  Although  only  a 
young  boy,  he  and  his  brother  Robert 
fought  the  British  and  were  captured  by 
them.  Jackson  carried  a  scar  on  his  face 
after  imprisonment,  because  he  refused  to 
clean  an  officer's  boots.  After  he  refused, 
an  officer  struck  him  with  his  saber. 


At  the  age  of  14,  Andrew  was  left 
alone.  Robert  had  died  after  they  were  let 
out  of  prison  and  his  mother  died  in 
Charleston  in  1781.  He  continued  to  live 
in  Charleston  for  several  years. 

After  he.  returned  to  his  old  home  he 
tried  teaching  school,  but  finally  decided 
to  become  a  lawyer.  He  studied  and  read 
law  in  an  attorney's  office  in  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  a  typical  frontier 
lawyer  and  led  an  exciting  life,  in  1788 
he  moved  west  to  Jonesboro,  Tennessee. 


Life  in  Tennessee  was  rough.  Personal 
quarrels  were  sometimes  settled  by 
dueling.  Andrew  Jackson  fought  three 
duels  between  1795  and  1813.  He  killed 
one  of  his  opponents  and  he  received  two 
wounds  from  which  he  suffered  all  his  life. 

The  War  of  1812  gave  Jackson  a  chance 
for  fame.  He  was  given  command  of  Tenn- 
essee's forces  sent  to  crush  the  Indians 
north  of  the  Florida  border.  They  had  a 
difficult  time  getting  there,  but  on  March 
27,  1814,  they  smashed  the  Creek  Indians 
at  Horseshoe  Bend. 

Winning  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
secured  his  reputation.  Jackson's  men  took 
their  stand  in  an  old  canal,  crossing  a 
strip  of  land  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  a  marsh.  They  drove  the  British 
back  three  times. 

New  Orleans  was  saved,  but  the  battle 
made  no  difference,  because  the  peace 
treaty  had  already  been  signed.  The  battle 
occurred  January  8,  1815,  but  it  had  a  great 
effect  in  Jackson's  later  life,  because  he 
was  made  a  national  hero. 

In  1823,  Andrew  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  again.  Some  of  his  friends  thought 
he  would  make  a  fine  President,  so  in 
1824  he  was  made  a  candidate.  In  the 
election  there  were  four  young  men  running, 
but  it  was  so  close  they  had  another 
election,  and  eliminated  the  fourth  man  and 
let  the  first  three  men  run.  The  fourth  man 
(Henry  Clay)  gave  his  support  to  Adams, 
so  Jackson  lost  that  year. 

In  1828,  Jackson  won  a  great  victory, 
and  was  elected  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1845  a  great  military  hero,  a  great 
political  figure,  and  a  great  American- 
Andrew  Jackson— died. 
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Madison 


White  House  Hostess 

By  Kathy  Rhodes 
Whitsett  School 
Whitsett 

Dorothea  Payne  Todd  Madison  was 
born  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina  ,  on 
May  12,  1768.  She  was  christened  Dorothea 
and  spelled  her  nickname  "Dolley."  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Virginia  Quaker  and 
was  reared  in  the  strict  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Her  family  moved  to  Philadelphia  in 
1783  where  Dolley  married  John  Todd, 
who  died  in  1793.  A  year  later  one  of  her 
mother's  boarders,  Aaron  Burr,  introduced 
Mistress  Dolley  to  "the  great  little 
Madison."  She  married  James  Madison  and 
started  her  social  career  for  which  she 
was  so  well  suited. 

In  1801,  at  the  age  of  33,  Dolley  was 
introduced  to  the  official  society  of  Wash- 
ington by  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 
From  1801  to  1809  she  frequently  acted 
as  hostess  for  Jefferson  who  was  a 
widower. 

When  DoUey's  husband  was  elected  to 
succeed  Jefferson  she  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  hostesses  who  ever  lived  in 
the  White  House.  At  her  gay  parties 
political  differences  were  forgotten. 
Dolley's  cordial  hospitality  made  many 
friends  for  her  husband's  administration. 


She  ruled  very  fashionable  society  in 
her  pearls,  Parisian  turbans,  velvet  and 
satin  gowns,  and  embroidered  slippers.  Yet 
she  still  found  time  to  cut  hundreds  of 
clothes  for  the  capital's  orphan  children. 

British  raiders  burned  the  White  House 
during  the  War  of  1812  and  Dolley  fled  with 
a  portrait  of  George  Washington  and  a  bag 
full  of  state  papers. 

At  Madison's  death  in  1836,  Dolley 
returned  to  Washington  from  the  Madison 
estate  in  Montpelier,  Virginia,  where  the 
couple  had  retired.  On  New  Year's  Day  and 
the  Fourth  of  July,  people  would  come  and 
pay  their  respects  to  the  ageing,  but  still 
loved,  Dolley  Madison.  She  died  in  1849  at 
the  age  of  81. 


David  Swain 

By  Cecelia  Lee 
Ira  B.  Jones  School 
Asheville 

David  Swain  was  born  on  January  4, 
1801,  in  Buncombe  County.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  George  and  Caroline  Swain. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  David  was  sent  to  a 
school  near  Asheville  called  Newton 
Academy.  He  was  a  hard-working  student. 
In  1821  he  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  remained  there  for  only  four 
months.  In  1822  he  began  studying  law  in 
Chief  Justice  Taylor's  office  in  Raleigh. 
He  obtained  his  license  to  practice  in 
December  of  the  same  year 


Sketch  of  Old  East  dormitory  at  UNO 
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David  Swain  went  back  to  the  moun- 
tains to  work  and  became  almost  immedi- 
ately into  possession  of  a  profitable 
practice.  While  David  Swain  was  there,  he 
married  Elanor  H.  White.  They  had  several 
children  but  only  three  of  them  reached 
maturity. 

In  1824  the  people  elected  Davis  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
Buncombe  County.  He  remained  a  member 
until  1829.  The  legislature  later  elected 
him  as  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  to 
be  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  1776  the  term  of  the 
Governor  was  one  year,  but  David  Swain 
was  re-elected  in  1833  and  1834. 


Just  before  the  end  of  the  term  in 
1835,  David  Swain  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  University.  From  the  day  he  was 
elected  to  this  position  his  life  was 
literally  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
University.  The  reputation  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  number  of  students  both 
increased.  In  1835  there  were  less  than 
ninety  students  enrolled.  In  1860  there 
were  nearly  five  hundred. 

On  August  11,  1868,  on  the  way  to 
Buncombe  for  a  visit,  David  Swain  was 
thrown  from  the  buggy.  He  stayed  in  bed 
for  two  weeks  and  seemed  to  be  recovering. 
On  the  morning  of  August  27,  1868,  he 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Oak  wood  Cemetery 
near  Raleigh. 


Calvin  H.  Wiley 

First  Superintendent  of  N.C.  Schools 


By  La-Shene  Lowe 
Ridge-Westfield  School 
Westfield 

Hats  off  to  the  first  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina,  Calvin 
H.  Wiley.  Born  in  Guilford  County,  and 
educated  at  the  University,  he  was  the 
first  head,  organizer,  and  maker  of  the 
common  schools.  His  other  fields  of  work 
were  as  a  lawyer,  legislator,  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  and  writer  of  books  dealing 
with  North  Carolina  history. 

Wiley's  chief  interest  was  in  the 
common  school  system,  which  had  been 
established  in  1840,  but  was  almost  a 
failure  for  lack  of  leadership.  In  the 
legislature  he  had  taken  the  lead  in 
securing  the  passage  of  a  law  to  provide 
a  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
and  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  job. 

After  1853  Wiley  spent  all  of  his  time 
in  behalf  of  the  schools.  He  worked  to 
secure  more  teachers  and  schoolhouses, 
and  more  and  more  friends  for  public 
education.  By  1860  North  Carolina  had 
one  of  the  best  school  systems  in  the 
South.  Wiley  succeeded  in  keeping  some 


of  the  public  schools  open  through  the 
Civil  War.  During  his  last  years  he  moved 
to  Winston  and  helped  to  establish  public 
schools  there. 


County  School,  1902 


County  School,  1965 
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Andrew  Johnson.  17th  U.S.  President 


By  Marsha  Rhodes 
Brevard  Junior  High  School 
Brevard 

Andrew  Johnson  was  bom  on  December 
29,  1808,  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Andrew's  father,  Jacob  Johnson,  and  his 
mother,  Mary  McDonough,  lived  in  a  small 
house  on  the  Casso's  Inn  property.  The 
owner  of  the  inn  provided  housing  for  his 
employees.  Jacob  was  the  hostler  at  the 
inn  and  janitor  of  the  State  House.  His 
wife  did  weaving  for  the  inn  and  was 
known  as  "Polly  the  Weaver." 

Andrew's  parents  were  poor  and  un- 
educated, so  Andrew  never  had  any  books 
to  read. 

In  1812  Jacob  Johnson  died  as  the 
result  of  over-exertion  when  he  rescued 
from  drowning  two  friends  who  were 
members  of  the  community. 

When  Andrew  was  fourteen  his  mother 
apprenticed  him  to  James  Selby,  who  was 
a  tailor.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  patrons 
who  had  become  interested  in  the  boys  to 
stop  and  read  to  them.  This  made  Andrew 
Johnson  desire  an  education  that  would 
enable  him  to  read. 

When  Andrew  was  sixteen  he  moved  to 
Carthage.  He  had  taken  his  tailor's  tools 
with  him,  and  began  to  make  suits  for 
people. 

After  about  a  year  Andrew  returned  to 
Raleigh  to  work  out  his  apprenticeship 
with  Selby.  Selby  had  sold  the  tailor  shop. 
At  this  time  it  seemed  best  for  Andrew 
to  "go  west"  to  Tennessee. 

In  1827  Andrew  married  Eliza  Mc- 
Cardle.  She  was  a  very  helpful  woman;  she 
made  his  hours  of  tailor's  work  more 
interesting  by  reading  to  him.  Having  had 
some  educational  advantages  and  being 
ambitious  for  her  husband,  Mrs.  Johnson 
also  spent  many  hours  teaching  him  arith- 
metic and  writing. 


Andrew  Johnson  Birthplace 

Andrew  had  a  natural  talent  for  speak- 
ing. He  joined  a  debating  club  connected 
with  a  college.  He  walked  four  miles  every 
week  to  take  part  in  debates,  and  won 
many  of  them. 

Andrew's  career  as  a  politician  and  his 
rise  to  national  prominence  were  rapid.  He 
was  elected  alderman,  then  mayor,  and  then 
was  sent  to  Tennessee  State  Legislature. 
In  1843  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  In 
the  course  of  20  years  he  served  in  Con- 
gress, was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
became  a  United  States  Senator,  and  was 
appointed  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee 
by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  campaign  of  1864  Johnson  was 
was  chosen  as  the  running  mate  of  Lincoln 
and  was  elected  as  Vice  President.  In 
1865  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
Johnson  became  the  seventeenth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

President  Johnson  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  carry  out  Lincoln's  plans  for  recon- 
struction. In  1868,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives voted  to  impeach  him.  in  the 
Senate,  the  two-thirds  vote  for  conviction 
was  not  obtained. 

In  Johnson's  last  speech,  he  said, 
"Let  peace  and  prosperity  be  restored  to 
the  land.  May  God  bless  this  people;  may 
God  save  the  Constitution." 


Civil  War  Governor 

Zebulon  Baird  Vance 


By  Sue  Thomas 
Siler  City 

On  May  13,  1830,  Zebulon  Vance  was 
born  in  a  pinp  log  cabin  twelve  .  miles 
northeast  of  Asheviile  in  Buncombe 
County.  From  his  pioneer  home  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Zebulon  Vance 
went  on  to  attain  many  high  honors.  Vance 
was  always  a  man  of  the  people,  in  war 
and  peace,  and  is  probably  North  Caro- 
lina's most  beloved  governor.  He  was 
once  termed  "the  Mount  Mitchell"  of  all 
North  Carolina's  great  men. 

At  the  age  of  twenty— one,  Vance 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
In  addition  to  taking  a  course  in  law,  he 
spent  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  academic 
department  studying  electives  including 
political  economy,  chemistry,  geology, 
rhetoric,  and  logic.  In  1852,  Vance  took 
the  State  examination  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

In  1854  Vance  became  the  representa- 
tive from  Buncombe  County  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  served 
on  three  standing  committees:  Library, 
Education,  and  Private  Bills. 

Vance  ran  for  the  State  Senate  in 
1856.  He  was  defeated  by  Colonel  David 
Coleman,  a  former  naval  officer.  He 
returned  to  his  private  law  practice  in 
Asheviile. 


Vance  went  to  Congress  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   in    1853    replacing    Rep.  Thomas 


Zebulon  Vance  Birthplace 


Clingman.  Vance  was  re-elected  twice. 
The  Thirty-Sixth  Congress  to  which  Vance 
was  elected  in  1858  met  in  1859.  Much 
excitement  was  caused  by  John  Brown's 
raid  the  same  year,  and  the  earlier  publi- 
cation of  "The  Impending  Crisis."  These 
two  events  pointed  out  the  unfavorable 
effects  of  slavery  upon  the  South  and 
strengthed  the  issues  which  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

On  April  15,  1861,  Lincoln  called  for 
troops  from  North  Carolina  to  fight  the 
seceded  states.  North  Carolina  would  not 
fight  her  neighbors  so  she  seceded. 

Vance  left  Asheviile  one  month  later 
as  Captain  of  the  Rough  and  Ready  Guards. 
A  few  months  later  he  became  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Regiment  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Governor  was  to  be  elected  in 
August,  1862.  Vance  was  nominated.  He 
remained  with  his  troops  until  after  the 
election,  leaving  the  newspapers  to  carry 
on  the  campaign. 

Vance  won  the  election  by  a  large 
majority.  He  was  faced  with  many  problems 
as  war  Governor:  North  Carolina  needed 
supplies,  there  were  many  desertions,  and 
more  men  were  needed. 

The  term  of  Governor  was  only  two 
years  at  this  time.  In  1864  Vance  had  to 
campaign  for  re-election.  He  was  running 
against  W.  W.  Holden,  Vance  won  the 
election  by  a  landslide.  After  re-election 
Governor  Vance  continued  his  policy  to 
fill  the  ranks  and  to  continue  the  blockade 
running. 

On  April  26,  Johnston  surrendered  to 
Sherman.  The  four-year  struggle  had  ended. 
The  State  government  died  with  the  Con- 
federacy. Vance  went  to  his  home  in 
Statesville  to  await  further  developments. 

On  May  13,  Vance  was  arrested.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison 
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in  Washington  until  July  6,  when  he  was 
paroled.  He  returned  home  penniless.  He 
then  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Charlotte. 

In  1870  Vance  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  refused 
admission  because  of  his  part  in  the  war. 

Vance  was  inaugurated  Governor  for 
the  third  time  in  January,  1877.  During 
this  term  he  established  schools  to  educate 
teachers  and  urged  the  development  of 
public  schools. 

On  January  28,  1879,  Vance  resigned 
as  Governor.  On  March  18  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was 
elected  again  in  1885.  He  became  con- 

Educational  Governor 

Charles  B 

By  Reginia  Sykes 
Mt.  Olive  Elementary  School 
Mt.  Olive 

Charles  B.  Aycock  was  born  on  Nov- 
ember 1,  1859,  near  Nahunta,  now  Fremont, 
near  Goldsboro.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
ten  children  and  the  pet  of  the  family.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Aycock,  was  a  farmer 
who  was  known  for  his  wisdom,  his  high 
sense  of  honor,  and  his  fine  character. 
He  always  took  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  taught  his  children  to  do  so 
because  he  believed  it  is  a  duty  which 
every  citizen  owes  to  his  country. 

Aycock's  mother,  Serena  Hooks,  was 
a  very  remarkable  woman.  She  was  always 
firm  with  her  children,  but  was  also  kind, 
gentle,  and  affectionate.  It  has  been  said 
that  she  never  lost  her  temper. 

Charles  Aycock  was  very  much  like 
his  mother  both  in  looks  and  character; 
and  he  always  declared  that  he  owed  his 
success  in  life  to  her  training. 

Aycock  had  just  reached  school  age 
when  the  time  of  Reconstruction  began. 
The  public  schools  went  to  pieces  in 
those  years.  Fortunately  his  parents  were 
able  to  send  him  to  private  schools  and 
later  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


cemed  about  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  His 
stand  on  some  phases  of  the  policies  of 
this  organization  after  it  developed  into 
a  political  party  caused  Vance  criticism. 

Vance  was  re-elected  in  1891.  His 
last  speech,  which  was  considered  his 
best,  was  delivered  in  September,  1893. 
He  was  already  in  declining  health.  He 
made  a  trip  abroad  in  hopes  of  regaining 
his  health. 

On  April  14,  1894,  Vance  died.  North 
Carolina  mourned  the  death  of  a  great  man 
and  a  beloved  leader.  Memorial  services 
were  held  in  towns  throughout  the  State. 
Truly  a  great  man  had  been  lost. 


Aycock 

He  graduated  from  the  University  in 
1880.  He  won  the  Willie  P.  Mangum  medal 
for  the  best  speech  by  a  senior.  While 
there  he  became  a  Baptist  and  remained 
a  member  of  that  denomination  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

He  made  a  vow  in  his  boyhood  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  North  Carolina 
should  have  a  chance  to  read  and  write. 

He  chose  law  as  a  profession  and 
finished  his  law  studies  at  Goldsboro.  He 
soon  became  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
the  state.  As  citizen  and  political  leader, 
he  became  and  remained  a  champion  of 
public  education. 

Aycock  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  Negroes  had,  but  he  was  still  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  take  the  vote  away 
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from  illiterate  Negroes.  He  was  anxious  to 
restore  good  will  between  them  and  the 
whites.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  said, 
it  was  best  for  both  races  that  the  amend- 
ment be  passed.  He  urged  that  the  colored 
schools  be  improved  along  with  the  others. 
He  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  people,  and  he  pleaded  for 
public  improvements  of  all  kinds. 

In  1900  Aycock  was  elected  Governor 
of  North  Carolina.  He  received  more  votes 
than  any  other  man  up  to  that  time. 

Aycock  favored  larger  pensions  for 
old  Confederate  soldiers;  better  care  for 
insane  people,  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  and  especially  the  improve- 
ment of  public  schools.  He  wanted  laws 
passed  for  the  building  of  good  roads,  for 
the  care  of  the  health  of  the  people,  for 
the  protection  of  children  from  overwork  in 
mills  and  factories,  for  a  reformatory  for 
youthful  criminals,  and  other  progressive 
measures. 

Aycock  was  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
education  North  Carolina  has  ever  known. 
On  January  10,  1905,  Governor  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock  was  given  a  beautiful 
and  costly  sterling  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  by  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina. 
They  contributed  the  money.  Each  piece 
contained  this  inscription: 

TO 

CHARLES  BRANTLEY  AYCOCK 
THE   EDUCATIONAL  GOVERNOR 
FROM  THE  TEACHERS  OE 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

On  April  4,  1912,  he  went  to  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  to  deliver  an  educational 
address  before  the  teachers  of  that  State. 
That  night  while  speaking  to  a  large 
audience  he  said: 

"When  I  was  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina I  made  speeches  all  over  the  State. 
I  went  about  the  State  for  four  years 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  children.  Some- 
times on  Sunday  the  people  asked  me 
down  to  the  church  to  talk,  and  I  always 
talked  about  education." 


He  got  no  further.  With  "education" 
as  his  last  word,  he  reeled  backward  and 
fell  dead  before  the  vast  crowd  that  had 
just  been  cheering  him. 

His  body  was  brought  to  Raleigh  and 
placed  in  the  State  Capitol  where  thous- 
ands of  people  could  see  him  for  the  last 
time.  Never  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina 
was  there  greater  grief  over  the  death  of 
any  man.  A  little  girl  who  passed  by  the 
coffin  in  the  Capital  said  to  her  mother, 
"I  wish  God  had  let  me  die  instead  of 
Governor  Aycock.  He  could  do  so  much 
good  and  I  can  do  so  little." 

He  was  buried  in  the  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery, in  the  City  of  Raleigh,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Easter  Sunday. 

There  is  a  school  in  Wayne  County 
named  for  this  wonderful  man. 


Beginning  of  the  20th  Century  was  marked  in 
North  Carolina  by  a  great  revival  of  public  educa- 
tion which  began  with  the  administration  of 
Governor  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  1901-1905. 
Public  schools  all  over  the  State  are  monuments 
to  this  great  Governor,  and  this  bronze  statue 
erected  in  his  memory  in  the  Capitol  Square  in 
Raleigh  was  paid  for  partly  by  thousands  of  small 
donations  from  school  children  throughout  the 
Stota. 
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'^'^Her's  was  a  Good  Life..,'' 


Mrs.  Daniels  with  humorist  Will  Rogers,  1932 


By  Wanda  Brown 
Nathanael  Greene  School 
Liberty 

"If  you  clutter  up  your  mind  and  heart 
with  unpleasant  things,  there  is  not  enough 
room  left  for  all  the  pleasant  things  you 
want  to  remember." 

These  are  the  words  of  North  Carolina's 
most  beloved  woman.  They  are  the  key  to 
her  character  and  the  philosophy  of  her 
daily  living. 

On  May  1,  1869,  in  Raleigh,  Addie 
Worth  Bagley  was  born.  She  was  the  eldest 
child  of  the  family.  Her  father  was  William 
Henry  Bagley  who  served  as  a  major  in  the 
68th  North  Carolina  Regiment  of  the  Con- 
federate Army.  Her  mother,  Adelaide  Worth 
Bagley,  was  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Jonathan  Worth. 

While  living  with  her  widowed  mother 
Addie  met  Josephus  Daniels.  After  a  court- 
ship of  three  years,  Addie  became  his  bride 
on  May  2,  1888.  While  they  were  in  Wash- 
ington on  their  honeymoon,  Addie  was  re- 
ceived by  the  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland. 

in  1913  Daniels  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Navy  was 
nothing  new  to  Mrs.  Daniels.  Her  brother, 
Ensign  Worth  Bagley,  was  the  first 
American    naval    officer    killed    in  the 


Spanish— American  War.  On  Capitol  Square 
in  Raleigh,  a  statue  was  erected  to  him. 

In  World  War  I  Josephus,  Jr.,  was  the 
first  of  Mrs.  Daniel's  sons  to  enlist.  He 
joined  the  Marines.  Mrs.  Daniels  was  later 
adopted  as  the  13th  regimental  mother. 
Their  son  Jonothan,  too  young  to  enlist, 
much  later  served  in  Washington  as  press 
secretary  to  the  President.  Their  son 
Frank,  also  too  young,  later  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Wake  County  Civilian 
Defense. 

In  1917  Mrs.  Daniels  became  President 
of  the  Navy  Red  Cross  and  created  Hostess 
Houses  at  the  naval  bases  and  training 
centers. 

In  1920,  President  Wilson  appointed 
Mrs.  Daniels  to  the  Wrold  Suffrage  Alliance 
at  Geneva. 

In  1921,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels  returned 
to  Raleigh.  She  was  the  founder  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Book  Club  which  is  the  oldest  book 
Club  in  Raleigh,  and  she  was  the  author  of 
the  U.  D.  C.  Resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial.  Addie 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Raleigh.  She  was  the 
first  woman  trustee  of  Rex  Hospital.  Rex 
built  its  nurses  home  in  1942  and  named  it 
in  honor  of  her. 

On  December  19,  1943,  Mrs.  Daniels 
died.  A  ship  was  named  for  her  in  1944  and 


her  granddaughter  christened  it. 

Mrs.  Palmer  German,  a  friend  of 
Addie's,  made  the  statement:  "Her  greatest 
contribution  to  life  was  not  what  she  did. 
but  what  she  was.  A  character  honorable 
and  forthright,  a  nature  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic, a  disposition  cheerful  and  respon- 
sive, and  a  mind  that  was  very  conscious 
of  the  eternal  virtues  .  .  .  Her's  was  a  good 
life.  We  shall  best  remember  her  as  wife, 
mother,  and  home-maker.  .  .  ,  at  Wakestone 
with  husband  and  children,  a  happy  woman 
in  a  happy  home." 

Asheville 

Novelist 

By  Sharon  Dixon 
Brevard  Junior  High  School 
Brevard 

Thomas  Clayton  Wolfe  was  born  on 
October  3,  1900,  at  92  Woodfin  Street, 
Asheville.  The  son  of  William  Oliver 
Wolfe  and  Julia  Elizabeth  Wolfe,  Thomas 
was  of  mixed  Pennsylvania— German, 
English,  and  Scotch— Irish  descent. 

His  ancestors  moved  from  Europe  to 
America  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
They  took  part  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Civil 
War.  Two  of  his  ancestors  were  in  the 
battle  at  Kings  Mountain,  the  turning  point 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  South. 

Between  the  ages  of  five  and  eleven, 
Thomas  attended  the  Orange  Street  Public 
School  in  Asheville.  Upon  reading  one  of 
the  compositions  he  wrote  while  attending 
this  school,  the  principal's  wife,  Margaret 
Roberts,  proclaimed  him  a  genius. 

When  Mr.  Roberts,  the  former  principal 
of  the  Orange  Street  School,  founded  the 
North  State  School,  Thomas  completed  four 
years  there.  His  father  then  suggested  that 
he  go  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Thomas,  however,  wanted  to  go  to  the 
University    of    Virginia.    Mrs.  Roberts 
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Thomas  Wolfe 
and  his  mother, 
1954. 


favored  this  arrangement  also,  but  his 
father  was  firm.  He  went  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  wanted  to  know  all  there  was 
to  know.  He  read  book  after  book  in  the 
library.  He  wanted  to  know  everything 
about  the  world.  Within  a  period  of  ten 
years  he  had  read  at  least  20,000  volumes. 

Of  course  he  was  interested  in  writing 
and  he  sometimes  got  out  of  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  scribbled  down  an 
idea  or  thought  that  suddenly  struck  him. 
All  the  reading  he  had  done  helped  him 
with  the  writing  which  he  decided  to  start. 

He  became  a  famous  author  and  wrote  a 
great  many  books.  Two  of  them  were  Look 
Homeward  Angel  and  The  Web  and  the 
Rock. 

He  died  on  September  15,  1938.  On  his 
tombstone  was  written... 

TOM 
SON  OF 
W.  D.  AND  JULIA  E.  WOLFE 
A  BELOVED  AMERICAN  AUTHOR 
OCT.  3,  1900  —  SEPT.  15,  1938 
"THE  LAST  VOYAGE,  THE  LONGEST, 
THE  BEST." 

-LOOK  HOMEWARD  ANGEL 

"DEATH  BENT  TO  TOUCH 

HIS  CHOSEN  SON 

WITH  MERCY,  LOVE,  AND  PITY 

AND  PUT  THE  SEAL 

OF  HONOR  ON  HIM 

WHEN  HE  DIED." 

-THE  WEB  AND  THE  ROCK 


TJH  A  WARDS  PRESENTED 


Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Thad  Eure 
presented  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  awards  for  the  Tarheel  Junior 
Historian  Competition  at  the  organization's 
luncheon  meeting  on  December  4,  1964,  at  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh. 


Literary  Group  Award,  Stephen  Cabarrus  Club,  L.  to  R.   Mrs.   M.   P.  Taylor,   adviser;  Beth 

Harrisburg  SchQol  -  L.  to  R.  Mrs.  Mable  R.  Daniels,  Betty  Lou  Howell,  Patricia  Edwards, 

Blume,    adviser;    Martha    MacGregor,     Bobby  Elaine  Draper. 
Peele,  Debby  Sloop,  Cindy  McCachren. 


Arts  Award,  The  Gaston  Spindles,  Robinson 
School  -  L.  to  R.  -  Mrs.  William  N.  Craig, 
advisor;  Todd  Robinson,  Martha  Louise  Bess, 
Myra  Robinson,  Tommy  Robinson. 
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February,  the  second  month 

hath  28  days 


PISCES 


William  Lee  Davidson,  for  whom  Davidson  College  and  Davidson  County 
were  named,  was  killed  in  1781  at  the  Revolutionary  battle  of  Cowan's  Ford. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele,  who  ran  an  inn  in  Salisbury,  gave  General  Nathanael 
Greene  a  "good  warm  meal"  and  her  life  savings— a  bag  of  gold  in  1781. 
This  patriotic  deed  is  said  to  have  caused  General  Greene  to  write  on  the 
back  of  a  picture  of  King  George  HI,  "O  George,  hide  thy  face  and  mourn." 


The  first  court  martial  trial  in  which  enlisted  men  could  sit  in  as  members  of 
the  court  was  held  at  Ft.  Bragg  in  1949. 


In  1834  Wake  Forest  Institute  (later  Wake  Forest  College)  opened  in 
Wake  Forest. 


William  H.  Thomas,  Cherokee  Chief  and  Indian  Agent,  was  born  in  1805. 
He  was  adopted  by  Yonaguska,  the  Cherokee  Chief,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  led  the  Indians  against  Union  forces  near  Waynesville. 


The   1957   General  Assembly   corvv^r^^'for  thfe^'*^rst  tipi^'tofrl",  "the  first 


Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in'-t^l>ri»«kVy^.^c(j«Mn'^  Tfo  a  Coijsti' 
tutional  Amendment  changing  th^  a»t«  of  jri^fatjigir      ,(,2f,  '    .  \\coV'\:  p-^"'^ 


On  this  date  in  1911  Greensboro  became  the  fk^f  ciu?  Si  thi^Sta^to^sidop^' 
the  commission  form'  of  go.vemment,      ^\  i     »■      "  i^'^  ^'^  't  -     »  nm> 


In  1927  Williailn  Gasto^V ,  sotig:^"The  Old*  N8rth  State,"  was  officially 
adopted  as  the  otate  A 


Lord  Comwallis,  Commander  of  the  British  troops,  spent  the  night  at 
Bethania,  a  Moravian  village  in  1781.  The  Moravians  did  not  take  up  arms 
against  the  British. 


Former  Governor  Benjamin  Smith  died  in  prison  in  1829  at  Smithville 
(now  Southport)  while  confined  for  debt.  He  was  the  first  benefactor  of 
the  Universty  of  North  Carolina— having  presented  it  with  20,000  acres  of 
Tennessee  land. 
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A  treaty  was  made  in  1715  with  the  Core  Indians  and  their  allies  to  observe 
peace  and  a  certain  territory  on  Mattamuskeet  was  assigned  to  them. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  was  authorized  hy  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1877. 


In  1803  a  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  which  allowed 
the  remaining  Tuscarora  Indians  to  go  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  lease 
their  lands  until  1816,  after  which  the  land  should  belong  to  the  State. 


Colonel  Walker  Taylor  met  in  Wilmington  with  15  boys  in  1896  and 
organized  the  first  company  of  the  Boys'  Brigade  in  the  South. 


On  this  date  in  1960  Walt  Kelly,  creator  of  the  nationally  syndicated  comic 
strip  "Pogo, "  participated  in  the  North  Carolina  Democratic  gubernatorial 
campaign  by  haying  Pogo  row  a  boat  labeled  "NC— Terry  Sanford." 


Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  designated  this  day  in  1931,  as  opening  day  of 
"Live-at-Home  Week"  and  asked  the  support  of  North  Carolina's  school 
children. 


The  Waldensians  (Valdese)  celebrated  their  own  "Independence  Day"  in 
1848  since  on  this  date  they  were  granted  "liberties  and  rights  by  Charles 
of  Piedmont. 


Edward  HncIc,  Earl  of  (Clarendon,  one  of  tlic  l-ords  Proprietors,  was  boni 
in  1609,  at  Dintou,  near  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  England.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  (,)uecus  Mar\'  and  Amic  of  England. 


Roi)ert  Strange,  author  of  Eoncf^iiski,  "the  first  North  C-arolina  novel,"  died 
in  18.54  at  Wilmington. 


Joseph  Scawell  Jones  (Shocco)  died  in  1855.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  call  oms  "The  Old  North  State  "  and  is  credited  with  having  created 
the  myth  of  Esther  Wake. 


,\  liig  Sunday  fire  occurred  in  1886  in  Wilmington,  destroying  a  large  part 
of  the  town.  It  was  started  bv  a  river  steamboat  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Wharf. 
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Bill  Nye"  (Edgar  Wilson),  famous  humorist,  died  near  Fletcher  in  1896. 


23 
24 
25 


Avery  County  was  established  in  1911  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  was 
the  last  county  to  be  established  and  makes  the  total  of  100.  It  was  named 
for  Colonel  Waightstill  Avery. 


In  1791  George  Washington  visited  Washington 
—"The  number  of  souls  about  1,000  .  .  .  "—arriving 
on  Sunday  and  was  given  a  Federal  salute. 


James  Boyd,  author  of  Drums,  a  Revolutionary  War  novel  about  North 
Carolina  people,  died  on  this  date  in  1944.  He  lived  in  Southern  Pines  and 
edited  a  newspaper  there. 


26 


George  Burrington  was  appointed  by  the  King  and  Lords  Proprietors  in 
1723  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  No  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  during  his  two-year  administration. 


27 


On  this  day  in  1776  the  Revolutionary  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  took 
place  and  the  patriots  roundly  defeated  the  Tories. 


28 


The  first  stem  newspaper  press  was  used  in  the  State  by  the  North  Carolina 
Institute  for  the  Deaf^  Dumb,  and  Blind  in  1852. 


The  1965  session  of  the  N.  C.  General  Assembly  convenes  on 
February  3  in  the  new  State  Legislative  Building  in  Raleigh. 
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MOUNTAINS  TO  SEACOAST 


Table  Rock  and  Hawk's  Bill  Mountains 
on  Linville  Gorge  in  Western  North 
Carolina. 


By  MIRIAM  RABB,  Travel  Editor 
Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development 

North  Carolina's  "Variety  Vacationland" 
reaches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beaches  to 
the  Great  Smoky  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  which  have  the  tallest  peaks  in 
Eastern  America. 

In  any  year  and  at  every  season, 
travelers  discover  that  the  state  lives  up  to 
its  title  of  Variety  Vacationland  in  scenery, 
recreation,  historical  interest,  and  a  wide 
choice  of  accommodations.  The  roster  of 
travel  attractions  is  constantly  being  ex- 
panded, and  resort  seasons  extended  to 
enhance  year-round  travel. 

Statewide,  North  Carolina's  climate  is 
temperate.  Many  features  which  make 
spring  through  autumn  the  season  of 
greatest  popularity  for  the  mountain  and 


seashore  playgrounds  are  enjoyed  all  year. 
Golf,  horseback  riding,  boating,  and  fishing 
are  year-round  sports,  and  there  is  ex- 
cellent hunting  in  autumn  and  winter.  The 
surf  bathing  season  at  the  ocean  beaches 
lasts  from  May  until  October. 

The  Variety  Vacationland  State  has  the 
largest  state-maintained  road  system  in  the 
United  States,  with  over  72,000  miles  of 
toll-free  highways  and  bridges.  Motoring  is 
a  delight,  because  there  are  many  byways 
through  forests  and  quiet  countryside  as 
well  as  heavily  traveled  arterial  highways. 
All  roads  are  well  marked,  and  tourist 
services  are  abundant.  Air,  rail,  and  bus 
transportation  is  excellent  within  the  state, 
and  between  North  Carolina  and  other 
regions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  only  a 
few  hours  by  air  between  North  Carolina 
and  major  ports  of  entry,  and  the  state  is 
also  easily  accessible  by  rail,  bus,  or 
automobile. 

North  Carolina  has  four  seasons  and 
three  distinctive  regions:  Mountains, 
Coastal  Plain,  and  Piedmont  Plateau.  Each 
season  has  its  special  attractions,  and 
each  region  its  own  characteristics  re- 
flecting influences  of  terrain  and  history. 

Over  1,500,000  acres  of  North  Carolina 
are  in  publicly  owned  lands  which  have 
recreational  use  as  their  primary  purpose, 
or  offer  recreation  in  conjunction  with  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  wildlife, 
or  historic  sites.  About  20  million  people 
visited  parks  and  forests  in  North  Carolina 
during  1963. 

America's  two  most-visited  National 
Park  areas,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
meet  in  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  They  link  up  near  Cherokee,  on 
the  50,000-acre  resCTvation  where  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  lives. 
State  Parks  are   in  localities   from  the 
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''Variety      Vacation  land" 


summit  of  Mount  Mitchell,  highest  peak 
(6,684)  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to 
Fort  Macon  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  National 
forests  are  Pisgah  and  Nantahala  in  the 
mountains,  Uwharrie  in  the  Piedmont,  and 
Croatan  on  the  coast. 


HISTORIC  SITES  AND  RESTORATIONS 

Significant  historic  sites  and  resto- 
rations may  be  visited  in  every -section  of 
the  state.  Among  them  are  Old  Salem, 
founded  by  the  Moravian  settlers  in  1766 
and  now  within  the  thriving  industrial  city 
of  Winston-Salem;  Tryon  Palace,  colonial 
capital  in  the  coastal  city  of  New  Bern 
which  was  founded  by  Swiss  settlers  in 
1710,  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site 
where  the  first  English  settlements  in 
America  were  attempted  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  expeditions  to  Roanoke  Island 
in  the  1580's;  and  Wright  Brothers 
National  Memorial,  where  Wilbur  and 
Orville    Wright   made   the   first  powered 


aircraft  flight  near  Kitty  Hawk  on  December 
17,  1903.  Wright  Memorial  and  Fort  Raleigh 
are  near  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  which  embraces  some 
70  miles  of  ocean  front  along  the  offshore 
islands  reaching  out  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

Historic  Sites  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  can 
provide  interesting  and  educational  outings 
for  the  entire  family.  Several  buildings  of 
the  pre-colonial  period  have  been  re- 
constructed at  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound, 
near  Mount  Gilead  and  interpretive  ex- 
hibits on  the  site  and  its  people  are  housed 
in  a  modern  Visitor  Center-Museum.  Bruns- 
wick Town,  Wilmington;  Historic  Halifax; 
Historic  Bath;  Alamance  Battleground, 
Burlington;  Bennett  Place,  Durham; 
Bentonville  Battleground,  near  Newton 
Grove;  Fort  Fisher;  Zebulon  B.  Vance 
Birthplace,  Weaverville;  and  the  Charles 
B.  Aycock  Birthplace,  Fremont  also  offer 
a  delightful  insight  into  the  development  of 
our  state. 


Town  Creek  Indian  Momd  near  Mt.  Gilead. 
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Scene  from  "Horn  In  The  West,"  Boone. 


OUTDOOR  DRAMAS 


THE  SEASONS 


Three  outdoor  dramas  in  \orth  Carolina's 
coastal  and  mountain  vacation  lands  relate 
fascinating  chapters  of  American  history. 
They  are  "The  Lost  Colony"  near  Manteo 
on  Roanoke  Island;  "Unto  These  Hills"  at 
Cherokee  in  the  Great  Smokies;  and  "Horn 
In  The  West"  at  Boone  in  the  "Daniel 
Boone  Country"  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  The  dramas  are  presented  from 
late  June  through  August  in  spacious 
amphitheatres.  At  the  U.S.S.  North  Carolina 
Battleship  Memorial  in  Wilmington  a 
nightly  "Sound  and  Light"  spectacle, 
April  1-September  6,  relates  the  history  of 
a  35,000  ton  super  dreadnaught  which 
earned  12  battle  stars  in  World  War  II. 
The  ship  is  open  to  visitors  daily  year- 
round. 


Spring  is  featured  by  flower  festivals.  A 
spectacular  blooming  season  begins  in 
April  with  azaleas  and  dogwood  along  the 
coast  and  across  the  Piedmont,  and 
culminates  in  the  blossoms  of  crimson 
rhododendron  atop  mile-high  mountains  in 
June.  The  peak  travel  season  for  mountain 
and  beach  resorts  begins  in  May  and 
continues  through  autumn.  Autumn  is  the 
season  of  brilliant  foliage,  with  vast 
forests  of  hardwoods  turning  the  mountains 
and  the  rolling  Piedmont  to  crimson  and 
gold  in  October.  Winters  are  mild  in  the 
central  and  coastal  areas  of  the  state,  and 
the  Mid-South   resorts  of  Pinehurst  and 

Southern  Pines  make  the  unique  Sand- 
hills region  "America's  winter  golf 
capital."  There  is  skiing  at  mountain 
resorts  between  December  and  March. 


Sailing  on  Kerr  Lake  near  Henderson. 


THREE  REGIONS 

Western  North  Carolina  is  the  land  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
plus  a  dozen  other  ranges  of  the  Southern 
Appalachians.  It  is  known  as  "The  Land 
of  the  Sky,"  because  there  are  more  than 
200  mountain  peaks  5,000  feet  high  or 
taller.  Asheville  is  the  mountain  metropolis 
of  a  vast  resort  area  also  noted  for  in- 
dustry, hydroelectric  developments,  and 
agriculture. 

The  Piedmont  Plateau,  extending  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  foothills  eastward  through 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina's  capital  city,  is 
the  industrial  heart  of  the  state.  Here 
are  many  of  the  factories  that  make  North 
Carolina  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
textiles,  tobacco,  and  furniture  in  the 
United  States.  Charlotte  is  the  state's 
largest  city,  in  addition  to  the  larger 
cities  like  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Winston- 
Salem,  Durham,  Raleigh,  and  High  Point, 
the  Piedmont  is  also  an  area  of  thriving 
towns,  farms,  broad  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
great  centers  of  learning. 

North  Carolina's  Coastal  Plain  is 
basically  agricultural  —  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  flue-cured  tobacco  — 
and  also  has  large  industries  manufacturing 
textiles,  electrical  components,  food  and 
feed,  bricks  and  cement.  Its  climate  is 
mild  and  altitude  low.  Morehead  City  and 
Wilmington  are  North  Carolina's  ocean 
ports.  New  Bern,  settled  by  the  Swiss  in 
1710,  was  the  first  fixed  colonial  capital. 
The  charming  cities  and  towns  of  eastern 
North  Carolina,  plus  resorts  and  historic 
sites,  comprise  "Coastal  History  land"  of 
a  state  rich  in  historical  interest. 


Christoph  Vogler  and  John  Vogler 
houses  in  Old  Salem,  Winston-Salem. 


QuaU  hunting   in   the   North  Carolina 
Sandhills. 

SPORTS 

Fishing,  enjoyed  year-round  in  most 
sections  of  the  state,  is  prime  in  spring 
as  channel  bass  and  other  salt  water 
species  are  taken  along  the  coast;  the 
trout  season  begins  in  the  mountains,  and 
inland  lake  fishing  is  excellent.  Offshore 
fishing  along  the  "Gamefish  Junction" 
coast  is  at  its  best  from  May  into  No- 
vember, and  the  International  Blue  Marlin 
Tournament  at  Hatteras  is  a  feature  of 
early  June.  Sounds,  rivers,  and  lakes 
provide  ideal  environs  for  boating,  and 
more  than  200  miles  of  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  cross  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Between  October  and  late  winter,  there 
is  a  hunting  season  in  many  different 
areas  of  the  state  for  bear,  boar,  deer,  and 
small  game;  the  coastal  areas  are  noted 
for  waterfowl  hunting.  Upland  game  birds 
on  which  there  are  open  seasons  in  autumn 
and  winter  include  quail,  ruffed  grouse, 
woodcock,  and  wild  turkey.  Riding  to 
hounds  in  traditional  style  is  enjoyed  from 
October  until  March  in  the  vicinity  of 
Southern  Pines,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Tryon, 
and  Greensboro. 

Horseback  riding  is  popular  year-round, 
ranging  from  the  challenge  of  the  show 
ring  to  quiet  bridle  paths  and  trails.  There 
are  important  winter  training  centers  for 
horses  destined  for  racing  and  show 
circuits.  Equestrian  events  include 
steeplechase  meetings  in  April  and  horse 
shows  and  rodeos  at  every  season. 
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PIEDMONT  PLAYLAND 


By  CAROL  TEAGUE 
Silk  Hope  School 
Siler  City 


To  most  people  in  North  Carolina,  a 
vacation  in  the  state  usually  means  going 
to  the  mountains  or  the  beach.  I  would 
agree  that  these  are  nice  plac.es  to  visit , 
but  I  believe  that  Piedmont  North  Carolina 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  Variety  Vacation- 
land  as  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  You  see, 
I  live  on  a  farm  in  the  Piedmont  and  spend 
most  of  my  summer  vacation  at  home  where 
just  as  much  fun  and  adventure  can  be  had 
as  anywhere  else. 

in  the  summer  the  woods  are  very 
inviting  and  I  often  go  there  for  a  walk 
and  admire  nature's  handiwork.  The  small 
streams  running  here  and  there  are  always 
cool  and  inviting  to  hot  feet.  Tadpoles  and 
small  water  animals  darting  through  the 
water  are  exciting  to  watch  or  catch. 

Our  family,  which  is  a  large  one,  often 
enjoys  bicycle  rides  through  the  country- 
side. As  I  ride  along,  the  breeze  blowing 
on  my  body  is  cool  and  refreshing  in  the 
summer  heat. 

There  is  always  time  for  sports  such 
basketball,  baseball,  badminton,  and  the 
like.  On  the  farm  the  space  is  unlimited 
and  there  are  enough  of  us  to  form  our  own 
teams. 

The  winter  also  offers  excitement.  Snow 
is  always  good  for  making  snowballs, 
which  usually  lead  to  snowball  fights. 
Sliding  on  the  slick  hills  and  banks  is  an 
adventure  with  the  falls  being  almost  as 
much  fun  as  the  sliding. 

Weather  in  the  Piedmont  is  pleasant  all 
year.  It  is  neither  extremely  cold  in  the 


winter  nor  extremely  hot  in  the  summer. 
Since  we  are  not  very  near  the  coast,  we 
usually  esc^e  severe  storms. 

The  scenery  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina 
is  always  beautiful.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  things  are  the  churches  that 
appear  here  and  there.  Our  church  is  a 
typical  country  church  made  of  brick  and 
located  on  a  small  hill  with  a  lovely 
spreading  green  lawn.  As  you  pass  by,  it 
seems  to  beckon  you  to  "come  and 
worship!" 

It  is  always  thrilling  to  watch  combines 
gathering  the  harvest.  Farmers  in  this 
section  use  almost  every  kind  of  modern 
time-saving  machinery.  The  Piedmont 
produces  a  large  variety  of  crops  which 
are  used  all  over  the  country  and  state. 

Throughout  the  Piedmont  there  are  many 
places  of  historic  interest  such  as  the 
Guilford  Battleground  and  the  Bennett 
House.  There  are  also  places  of  unusual 
interest  such  as  the  Duke  Gardens,  Devil's 
Tramping  Ground,  and  the  Morehead 
Planetarium. 

Fishing  and  boating  are  enjoyed  in  the 
Piedmont  by  both  residents  and  tourists 
on  the  many  lakes  scattered  throughout 
the  area. 

I  am  glad  that  I  live  in  the  Piedmont.  I 
wish  more  people  in  this  section  of  the 
state  would  look  around  them  and  realize 
that  Variety  Vacationland  is  in  our  own 
back  yard. 
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".  . .  PURPLE  MOUNTAIN  NMJESTY" 


By  ROSEMARY  INGLE 
Silk  Hope  School 
Siler  City 


North  Carolina  is  Variety  Vacationland 
from  the  mountains  to  the  seashore,  it  is 
full  of  exciting  and  fun-filled  places.  1 
haven't  visited  all  of  them,  so  1  will 
devote  my  attention  to  one  specific  resort, 
the  mountains. 

In  our  own  state  lie  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountains  in  the  world.  The 
Smokies  are  famous  for  their  hazy  beauty 
and  have  many  high  peaks  and  deep 
valleys. 

Each  year  in  the  early  spring  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  go  to  Grandfather 
IMountain  to  hold  games  and  contests. 

Mount  Mitchell  is  an  attraction  that 
millions  of  out-of-state  tourists  have 
visited,  as  well  as  North  Carolinians.  At 
6,684  feet.  Mount  Mitchell  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Appalachian  Range.  Any- 
one who  hasn't  been  there  should  certainly 
go. 


The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  is  a  treat  that 
no  one  should  miss.  The  view  of  the 
mountains  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  blue, 
green,  and  purple  hues  are  almost  un- 
believable in  their  breath-taking  beauty. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
the  mountains  is  the  Indian  Reservation. 
The  Cherokees  weave  items  such  as 
straw  baskets  and  mats,  and  many  au- 
thentic Indian  articles  and  trinkets  are 
on  display.  Their  careful  handiwork  is 
amazing  in  neatness  and  rustic  beauty. 
Their  customs  and  clothing  are  much  the 
same  as  they  were  many  years  ago. 

Riding  along  the  narrow  roads  and 
visiting  the  bubbling  streams  with  the 
colorful  trout  swimming  in  them,  you  may 
experience  the  majestic  beauty  of  the 
mountains  themselves. 


The  Scottish  Highlanders  gather  for  games  on  Grandfather  Mountain  near  Linville. 
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MAY 

7  -  8 
15 

22  -  23 

22-30 

23 

26-June  5 

31-June  5 
31-July  4 

April  24-IVlay  2 

* 

May  5  -  6 

JUNE 

1-Aug.  31 

7-11 

7-12 

9-13 

13-18 

22-  Sept.  4 

23-  26 

25-Aug.  28 

25-  Sept.  5 

26-  27 

26-  Aug.  29 
27 

28-July  3 

28-Aug.  7 

27-  Aug.  8 
* 

* 


SUMMER 


RALEIGH 

FONTANA 

PINEHURST 

FONTANA 

CHARLOTTE 

WAYNESVILLE 

HATTERAS 

EDENTON 

GREENSBORO 

WINSTON-SALEM 

CHADBOURN 


Sidewalk  Art  Show 

Fontana  Spring  Folk  Festival 

Sandhills  Skeet  Championships 

Spring  Square  Dance  Fun  Fest 

"World  600"  Late  Model  Auto  Race,  6th  Annual 

Great  Smokies   Trail  Ride  (from  Cataloochee 

Ranch),  31st  Annual 
International  Blue  Marlin  Tournament,  6th  Ann. 
Spring  Fishing  Contest,  7th  Annual 
Sedgefield  Horse  Show,  37th  Annual 
Flower  Fair  in  Old  Salem 
Strawberry  Festival,  39th  Annual 


CHAPEL  HILL 
MOREHEAD  CITY 
CHARLOTTE 
FONTANA 
HATTERAS 
FLAT  ROCK 

BAKERSVILLE  & 

ROAN  MOUNTAIN 
BOONE 

MANTEO 

BENSON 
CHEROKEE 

GRANDFATHER 

MOUNTAIN 
WILKES  &  WATAUGA 

COUNTIES 
GREENVILLE 
BREVARD 
ELIZABETH  CITY 
NORTH  WILKESBORO 


"Moon   Base  No.    1,"   Morehead  Planetarium 

Blue  Marlin  Tournament 

"Miss  North  Carolina"  Pageant 

Conservation  Round- Up,  6th  Annual 

Short  Course  in  Sport  Fishing,  14th  Annual 

Vagabond  Players,  Flat  Rock  Playhouse,  28th 

Season  (Tues.-Sat.) 
North   Carolina   Rhododendron   Festival,  19th 

Annual 

"Horn   In  The  West,"   Outdoor   Drama,  14th 

Season  (nightly  except  Monday) 
"The    Lost    Colony,"    Outdoor    Drama,  25th 

Season  (nightly  except  Sunday) 
State  Singing  Convention,  45th  Annual 
"Unto   These    Hills,"    Outdoor   Drama,  16th 

Season  (nightly  except  Monday) 
"Singing  On  The  Mountain,"  41st  Annual 

Daniel  Boone  Wagon  Train  from  North  Wilkes- 

boro  to  Boone 
East  Carolina  College  Summer  Theatre 
Concerts  at  Brevard  Music  Center 
National  Potato  Peeling  Contest,  4th  Annual 
Yadkin  Valley  Cup  Regatta,  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir 

2nd  Annual 
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CALEKDAR 


*  HENDERSON  Governor's  Cup  Regatta,  Kerr  LaJie 

*  KILL  DEVIL  HILLS  Outer  Banks  Playhouse 

*  ASHEVILLE  Thomas  Wolfe  Playhouse 

*  CHARLOTTE  Charlotte  Summer  Theatre 

*  MAGGIE  Theatreland  USA 

*  DURHAM  Triangle  Professional  Theatre 

JVLY 

4  HENDERSONVILLE  Fabulous  Fourth  Celebration.  6th  Annual 

4  ANDREWS  Trans-Mountain  Wagon  Train.  8th  Annual 

5-Sept.  6  HENDERSONVILLE  Street  Dances  (Monday  nights). 

10-11  GRANDFATHER  Highland    Games    and    Gathering    of  Scottish 

MOUNTAIN  Clans,  10th  Annual 

12-17  ASHEVILLE  Craftsman's  Fair  of  Southern  Highlands,  18th 

Annual 

14-  16  HENDERSONVILLE  Antiques  Fair,  18th  Annual 

15-  17  HENDERSONVILLE  Charity  Horse  Show,  26th  Annual 

23-  24  HENDERSONVILLE  Hobby  and  Crafts  Show,  3rd  Annual 

24-  25  PINEHURST  Mid-Summer  Skeet  Shoot 

*  RALEIGH  Watermelon  Festival,  9th  Annual 
BURNSVILLE  Parkway  Playhouse 

AUGUST 

4  WAYNESVILLE  Cataloochee  Beef  Shoot,   Cataloochee  Ranch. 

27th  Annual 

4-5  HENDERSONVILLE  Sidewalk  Art  Show,  6th  Annual 

4-  7  SPRUCE  PINE  Gems  and  Minerals  Festival,  7th  Annual 

5-  7  ASHEVILLE  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival,  38th  Annual 
5-8  BLOWING  ROCK  Horse  Show,  41st  Annual 

Labor  Day  Week  HENDERSONVILLE  North  Carolina  Apple  Festival,  19th  Annual 

10-12;  17-19  HENDERSONVILLE  North  Carolina  State  Shuffleboard  Tournament 

10-13  ASHEVILLE  Antique  Fair,  19th  Annual 

12-  15  PINEHURST  CGA  Carolina  Amateur  Golf  Tournament,  5th 

Annual 

13-  28  BREVARD  Brevard  Music  Festival,  20th  Annual 
17-21  HENDERSONVILLE  Western  North  Carolina  Fair,  30th  Annual 

*  BURNSVILLE  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival,  8th  Annual 

*  N.  C.  COAST  North  Carolina  Crab  Derby,  5th  Annual 
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ROARING  SURF 

TO  6LAZIN6  PEAKS 


By  YVONNE  CULBERSON 
Silk  Hope  School 
Siler  City 


Surfcasting  at  North  Carolina's  Cape 
Hatteras. 


The  beauty  and  varied  scenery  of  North 
Carolina  attract  vacationers  the  year  round. 
The  white,  sandy  beaches  of  the  eastern 
coast  appeal  to  swimmers  from  May  to 
October.  Tourists  drive  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  to  admire  the  colorful 
mountains  ablaze  with  bright  flowers. 
Historic  shrines  and  stately  old  mansions, 
often  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens, 
stand  as  reminders  of  the  state's  rich 
historical  background. 

Part  of  the  beauty  of  southwestern 
North  Carolina  is  provided  by  the  many 
lovely  waterfalls  of  the  area.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  of  these  include  Linville  Falls 
on  the  Linville  River  and  Bridal  Veil  Falls 
on  the  CuUasaja  River. 

Many  vacationers  come  to  the  sandhills 
area  of  North  Carolina  for  relief  from  the 
cold  northern  winters.  The  beauty  of  the 
mountainsides  covered  with  blossoming 
laurels,  azaleas,  and  rhododendrons  bring 
visitors  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in 
spring.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  attend 
summer  camps  in  this  region. 

The   mountains   and   coastal  lowlands 


offer  the  best  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
state.  Sportsmen  hunt  quail,  deer,  and 
black  bears.  Fishermen  visit  the  western 
counties  to  cast  for  bass  and  trout  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  this  beautiful  area.  Pier 
fishing,  surf  casting,  and  deep-sea  fishing 
are  popular  along  the  coast.  Historic 
sites,  battlefields,  lovely  old  mansions, 
and  beautiful  gardens  attract  sight-seers 
to  many  parts  of  the  state. 

Some  interesting  places  to  visit  in  North 
Carolina  are:  Chimney  Rock,  Fontana 
Village,  Morehead  Planetarium,  Tryon 
Palace,  Fort  Raleigh,  Hanging  Rock, 
Mount  Mitchell,  Morrow  Mountain  State 
Park,  Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial, 
and  Old  Salem. 


Mount  Mitchell  as  seen  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  in  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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TRAVEL  THE  HIGH  ROAD 


By  JO  DEANE  PHILLIPS 
Silk  Hope  School 
Siler  City 


North  Carolina  is  a  state  of  many 
wonders.  It  provides  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  vacation  lands  of 
any  state  in  the  United  States. 

You  can  travel  from  the  beaches  through 
the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  into  the  scenic 
North  Carolina  mountains. 

In  North  Carolina  you  can  take  your 
vacation  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  mountains  of  North  Carolina  provide 
enjoyment  no  matter  what  the  time  of  year. 
In  the  summer  you  can  go  to  such  sites  as 
Maggie  Valley,  Grandfather  Mountain, 
Mount  Mitchell  or  any  of  the  other  many 
places.  You  can  also  visit  outdoor  dramas 
such  as  "Horn  in  the  West,"  or  "Lnto 
These  Hills."  The  mountains  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  fall  when  the  trees  are 
ablaze  with  many  colors.  You  can  stop  at 
lookout  points  and  look  down  across  the 
valleys  and  the  scene  will  almost  take 
your  breath  away. 

There  are  many  attractions  in  the 
mountains.  One  of  these  is  "Grandfather 
Mountain,"  with  its  mile-high  swinging 
bridge.  Going  to  the  top  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting    things   about  Grandfather 


Mountain.  There  are  "switchbacks"  in  the 
road  and  these  sharp  curves  will  some- 
times scare  you.  Walking  across  the 
swinging  bridge  is  really  exciting.  You 
can  look  down  into  a  valley  which  is 
beautiful  with  its  many  colors. 

Another  tourist  attraction  is  Tweetsie 
Railroad.  Here  you  may  see  a  train  that 
was  once  owned  by  Gene  Autry  and  was 
used  in  many  of  his  movies.  You  can  take 
a  ride  on  this  train  and  when  you  do,  you 
are  in  for  a  lot  of  excitement.  You  will  be 
robbed  by  train  robbers  and  attacked  by 
Indians.  You  can  also  ride  the  sky  lift  to 
the  Castle  of  the  Sleeping  Giant  where  you 
can  ride  the  little  cars  on  the  Tweetsie 
Parkway.  These  are  just  two  of  the  many 
attractions  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  is  one  of  the 
most  colorful  parkways  anywhere.  The 
mountains  are  breathtakingly  beautiful  with 
their  vivid  colors.  .  .  , . 

When  you  go  to  North  Carolina  for  a 
vacation  you  can  be  assured  of  having  a 
wonderful  vacation  whether  at  the  beach  or 
in  the  mountains. 


Tweetsie  Railroad  at  Blowing  Rock. 
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Fontana  Dam  in  North  Carolina's  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 


OLD  N.  C. 

On  the  farm  in  old  N.  C. 

Summers  are  too  hot  for  me. 

I  plow  the  fields,  hoe  the  corn, 

And  pull  the  weeds  from  around  the  barn. 

On  the  farm  in  old  N.  C. 
The  chickens  and  cows  all  need  me. 
I  feed  the  hogs,  hunt  the  eggs; 
Doesn't  Dad  know  I've  only  two  legs? 

On  the  farm  in  old  N.  C. 
There's  not  a  finer  place  to  be. 
Work  is  hard,  that's  plain  to  see, 
But  its  worth  it  all  to  be  in  old  N.  C. 


THE  MOUNTAINS 

The  mountains  seem  to  rise  before  me 
Like  a  king  in  disguise 
As  if  trying  to  impress  me 
They  reach  up  to  the  skies . 

Snow  capped  mountains 

Fill  the  sky  with  glory 

With  their  many  lovely  mountains 

That  tell  us  a  wonderful  story. 

MARSHA  SHEPARD 
Nathanael  Greene  School 
Liberty 


STEVE  CAUSEY 
Nathanael  Greene  School 
Liberty 
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SITES  AND  SOUNDS 


Tisli  .lohiisoii  of  (ho  Tarheels  Chapter, 
DaMMiport  .liinior  ili^h  School,  Lenoir, 
reports  that  her  club  has  worked  on  models 
and  posters  for  each  chapter  of  North 
("arolina  history  that  they  have  studied.  A 
representative  of  the  local  historical 
society  spoke  to  the  club  on  two  occasions. 

The  Pantego  Junior  Tarheel  Club  en- 
joyed a  trip  to  Historic  Bath  and  urges 
other  groups  to  visit  this  interesting  site. 


IJda  Daves,  secretary  of  the  Towel  City 
Junior  Historian  ^Mub,  Kannapolis*  writes 
of  a  visit  to  an  old  rock  quarry  at  Gold 
Hill. 

The  Hickory  Grove  Junior  Hi-storian 
Club  visited  Raleigh,  the  William  Cromartie 
Graveyard,  and  a  pre-Civil  War  home.  They 
have  also  established  a  small  museum  in 
their  classroom. 


Quiz 


These  are  questions  which  travelers 
are  likely  to  ask  about  the  area  they  are 
visiting.  Test  yourself  to  see  if  you  could 
provide  helpful  tourist  information. 

1.    How  did  your  town  get  its  name? 

'i..    What    is    the    population   of  your 
town? 

Where  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
located? 

4.  Where  is  your  post  office? 

5.  Are  there  colleges  in  your  area? 
Where  located? 


6.  Where  is  the  library?  Museum?  .Art 
Gallery?  (b)  What  historical  points 
are  to  be  seen  here? 

7.  Where  will  I  find  Tourist  Infor- 
mation? 

8.  Are  there  any  parks  or  resort  areas 
nearby?  (a)  What  kind  of  accomo- 
dations are  there?  (b)  Is  it  a  good 
place  for  children?  (c)  What  kind  of 
clothes  are  needed? 

9.  What  churches  do  you  have  here? 

10.    What  industry  employs  the  greatest 
number  of  people  here? 
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From  the  Editors: 

As  Tarheel  Junior  Historians,  you  are  probably  aware  of  North  Carolina's  nickname, 
"Tar  Heel  State."  But  do  you  know  how  this  nickname  originated?  The  following  articles  \ 
provide  the  answer,  and  also  more  information  about  the  FORESTS  OF  NORTH  CAROLIN 
YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY. 

Look  for  the  names  of  the  1964-1965  winners  in  the  Tarheel  Junior  Historian  Literary  ; 
Arts  Competition  —  and  find  out  about  a  time  capsule! 

We  will  be  waiting  to  receive  your  club  news  and  the  articles  that  you  have  written 
the  next  issue  of  TJH  which  will  reach  you  in  December.  The  topic  for  the  upcoming  issue 
EARLY  CHURCHES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  and  we  want  to  include  the  history  of  y 
church  or  the  oldest  church  in  your  community.  The  deadline  for  mailing  your  articles 
November  10,  so  begin  your  search  for  facts  without  delay. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  want  to  hear  about  the  projects  you  are  working  on  for  the  19 
1966  Literary  and  Arts  Competition.  This  will  be  a  busy  year  for  active  Junior  Historians 
they  learn  many  exciting  facts  about  our  state's  history. 


Home,  History,  Heritage 


The  land  of  Carolina  has  heard  the 
stomping  feet  of  men  for  many,  many 
years.  First  it  was  the  noble  Indian  who 
roamed  the  forests  unchallenged.  Then 
came  the  white  man  from  across  the  great 
water.  These  were  the  first  explorers  who 
didn't  stay  long  and  when  they  found  no 
gold,  they  left.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  Indians  of  Carolina  were  again  dis- 
turbed by  the  adventurous  white  man. 

When  these  early  explorers  first  set 
foot  on  Carolina  soil  they  expected  to  find 
a  land  full  of  riches.  Gold  was  hoped  for 
and  little  concern  was  given  to  crops. 
Because  of  this  many  died  from  hunger  and 
the  others  became  so  dissatisfied  with 
this  so-called  land  of  plenty  that  they 
failed  to  see  the  real  wealth  of  the  land. 
The  true  wealth  lay  in  the  rich  soil, 
yearning  for  seeds  to  be  planted,  and 
endless  forests  that  housed  the  riches 
that  were  later  to  become  North  Caro- 
lina's major  exports.  After  many  years 
man  realized  bis  mistake  and  began  to 


look  closer  at  this  land  of  Carolina  for 
was  truly  a  land  of  wealth.  From  the 
distant  lands  across  the  great  sea  n~: 
came  with  axes,  spades,  farming  i 
plements,  and  gu/is  seeking  to  wrest  fr^ 
the  land  a  place  to  call  home. 

From  the  coast,  with  its  abundance 
fish,  to  the  "back  country,"  as.  it  w 
called  then,  with  its  forests  abound! 
with  wild  life,  these  pioneers  movf 
seeking  to  find  their  place  in  this  n< 
and  wonderfully  beautiful  land.  W. 
strength  of  hand  and  determination 
mind  and  heart  the  pioneers  planted  see 
of  ambition  that  have  grown  Torth  into 
heritage  that  goes  beyond  the  realizati 
of  many  of  us  today. 

This  land  is  our  home,  our  histor 
our  heritage.  It  is  this  that  we  have  to 
proud  of.  Through  greater  knowledge  of  c 
state,  our  counties,  our  home  communiti 
we  grow  in  that  heritage  and  contribute 
that  foundation  which  is  so  vital  to  us  i 
today. 
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Why  "Tar  Heels?'' 


In  colonial  days,  North  Carolina  was  a 
big  producer  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
and  its  residents  sometimes  were  called 
TAR  HEELS.  There  are  two  popular 
legends  which  explain  how  the  state  re- 
ceived this  nickname,  and  you  may  decide 
which  one  of  the  following  accounts  you 
prefer: 

During  one  of  the  fiercest  conflicts  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  North  Carolina 
troops  felt  they  -had  been  let  down  by  a 
regiment  carrying  the  colors  of  another 
state,  and  thus  carried  chips  on  their 
shoulders  when  they  pulled  back  from  the 
front  after  the  battle. 

"Any  more  tar  down  in  the  OLD 
NORTH  STATE,  boys?"  members  of  the 
other  regiment  taunted  the  battle- weary 
North  Carolinians. 

"Not  a  bit.  Jeff  Davis  bought  it  all 
up,"  retorted  the  Carolinians. 

"How's  that,  what's  he  going  to  do 
with  It?" 

"He's  gonna  put  it  on  your  heels  to 
make  you  stick  better  in  the  next  fight," 


answered  the  soldiers  from  the  land  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine. 

General  Lee,  hearing  of  the  incident, 
remarked: 

"God  bless  the  Tar  Heel  boys." 

The  nickname  became  immensely 
popular. 

Source":  Creecy's  GrandfatheT's 
Tales   of  North  Carolina  History 

Legend  has  it  that  on  their  trek  to 
Virginia  to  meet  their  fate  at  Yorktown 
the  font  soldiers  of  the  British  commander. 
Lord  Comwallis,  forded  the  Tar  River  into 
which  excess  pitch  had  been  poured.  The 
sticky  stuff  clung  to  their  boots  and  they 
grumbled  that  they  were  in  a  tar-heeled 
state.  No  one  in  the  neighborhood  sympa- 
thized with  them;  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  they  had  no  right  to  be  there.  But  the 
name  stuck  to  the  province  in  which  this 
minor  disaster  occirred. 

This  is  the  earliest  legend  on  how  the 
Tar  Heel  State  got  its  nickname,  and  has 
no  documented  source. 


Trees  and  Their  Uses 

.  .  .  Yesterday 


The  early  settlers  were  faced  with  a 
mighty  problem.  Before  them  lay  the 
unending  forests  of  Colonial  Carolina.  By 
traveling  the  rivers  these  settlers  reached 
their  destinations  and  began  their  first 
conquest.  The  land  had  to  be  cleared 
first.  As  each  tree  was  cut  down  the  sun 
touched  the  earth  with  its  life-giving 
rays.  More  and  more  trees  were  cut  down 
and  then  these  trees  were  cut  into  logs  of 
various  sizes.  These  logs  were  notched 
kt  each  end  so  that  they  could  be  fitted 
with  other  logs  thus  forming  the  walls  of 
the  cabin  or  barn.  If  the  settler  bad  time, 
which  he  didn't  often  have,  he  would 
^lit  the  logs,  using  a  mallet  and  wedge, 
and  make  crude  lumber.  The  limbs  of  the 
trees  were  used  as  firewood.  The  chips 
from  the  cuttings  were  used  along  with 
the  small  twigs  to  start  the  fires. 

Finished  lumber  was  another  problem. 
Quite  often  the  settler  lived  in  a  crude 
one-room  cabin  and  added  a  room  as  the 
need  arose.  Many  times  the  settler  would 
cover  the  inside  walls  with  finished  or 
sawed  planking.  This  was  usually  cut  with 
a  two-man  saw.  The  lumber  was  sawed  by 
an  act  of  strength  on  the  part  of  all.  A 
huge  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground  deep 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  in  and  one  man 
got  down  in  the  hole.  A  log  was  then 
placed  across  the  hole.  With  a  man  in  the 
hole  and  another  man  straddling  the  log 
above  the  sawing  of  the  log  was  much 
easier  and  faster  than  splitting  it  with  a 
wedge.  The  log  could  be  cut  in  half  or 
into  several  planks  depending  on  how  the 
inside  wall  was  to  be  fixed. 

The  floor  of  the  cabins  was  some- 
times covered  by  the  same  finished  plank- 
ing but  more  often  that  not  it  was  left 
bare  and  the  packed  earth  served  as  the 
floor. 

The  roofing  consisted  mostly  of  split 
shingles,  usually  of  cypress  or  cedar. 
These  shingles  were  made  by  taking  a 
log  and  cutting  it  into  chunks.  These 


chunks  or  short  logs,  depending  on  the 
size  of  shingles  needed,  were  placed  on 
end  and  a  wedge  was  used  to  split  strips 
of  wood  off  from  these  logs,  thus  forming 
shingles  that  ran  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  Shingles  made  in  this  fashion  later 
became  an  important  item  for  export  from 
North  Carolina. 

Lighting  had  its  drawbacks.  Whereas  it 
took  a  long  time  to  gather  enough  tallow 
and  beeswax  to  make  candles,  it  took  only 
a  few  minutes  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  a 
pine  log.  The  pine  strips,  some  as  small 
as  a  finger  and  others  as  big  as  a  man's 
arm,  were  lit  and  placed  in  torch  holes  to 
provide  needed  light  for  the  cabin  after 
dark.  This  was  the  quickest  way  and  pine 
trees  were  everywhere. 

The  large  fireplaces  in  the  cabins 
were  used  for  more  than  just  cooking. 
After  the  evening  meal,  and  when  all  the 
chores  were  done,  the  family  would  gather 
around  the  fireplace  to  read,  be  read  to, 
sew,  fix  shoes,  mend  harness,  or  possibly 
build  furniture.  The  books  they  read,  if 
they  were  fortunate  to  have  any,  were  few. 
The  Bible  was  first  and  foremost  of  them 
all.  As  they  sat  by  the  fire,  perhaps  the 
man  would  whittle  out  small  bowls,  spoons, 
forks,  or  even  a  doll  for  the  young  child 
of  the  family.  The  woman  would  mend  the 
family  clothes  or  make  small  clothes  for 
the  doll. 

The  furniture  was  very  crude  compared 
to  ours  today  but  the  early  settlers  did 
not  have  factories  to  make  their  furniture 
for  them.  They  either  brought  their  furniture 
with  them  or  made  it  after  they  got  settled. 

The  forests  of  Carolina  provided  many 
things  for  survival  and  the  early  settlers 
used  them  to  full  advantage.  From  these 
eaily  clearings  and  crude  cabins  small 
towns  grew.  More  land  was  cleared.  More 
cabins  were  built.  Crops  were  planted  and 
Carolina  began  to  grow. 
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Early  Wooden  Objects 


Potato  masher 

Wooden  tub 

Bed  cord  winder  (for 


early  rope  beds) 


Butter  print 
Dough  tray 
Maul 


Tar,  Pitch,  and 

By  Christopher  Crittenden,  Director 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 

Blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  an 
abundant  rainfall,  the  territory  that  is  now 
North  Carolina  was,  when  the  first  white 
settlers  came,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
tall  forests.  From  the  towering  mountains 
of  the  Great  Smokies  and  the  Blue  Ridge, 
all  the  way  to  the  wave-touched  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  stood  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  great  trees,  many  of  them 
dating  back  for  centuries.  There  were 
spruce,  oak,  chestnut,  and  many  other 
species,  but  in  the  present  connection  we 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  pine. 

Along  the  coast  and  stretching  inland 
for  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  more,  were 
vast  forests  of  pine  trees.  Here  was  an 
enormous  risource  whidi  was  to  be  of 
great  value  a^id  service  to  the  Mother 
Country. 

At  that  time,  and  up  until  very  re- 
cently. Great  Britain  had  the  largest  navy 
and  also  the  largest  merchant  marine  in  the 
entire  world.  The  wooden  ocean-going 
vessels  of  that  day  literally  would  not 
hold  water,  and  could  not  function  properly 
without  what  were  known  as  naval  stores. 
Chief  among  these  were  tar  and  pitch,  with 


Loading  barrels  of  turpentine  for  export. 


Turpentine  -  -  - 

smaller  amounts  of  turpentine.  These 
products  were  used  for  caulking  cracks, 
treating  both  timbers  and  ropes,  and  for 
other  similar  purposes.  They  were  an 
absolute  necessity. 

For  many  years  Great  Britain  had 
found  her  chief  supply  of  naval  stores  in 
the  "Northern  Crowns"  (we  now  know  this 
area  as  Scandinavia)  and  "Muscovy"  (to 
us,  Russia).  This  source  was  fine  when 
it  was  accessible  -  when  the  channels  of 
trade  were  open.  The  difficulty  was  that 
when  war  came  -  as  it  sometimes  did  - 
these  supplies  might  be  cut  off,  thus 
paralyzing  British  shipping. 

Therefore  Great  Britain  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain  an  independent  supply 
of  naval  stores,  and  she  sought  this  in 
certain  areas,  especially  New  England. 
But  it  was  only  when  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear  Valley  was  permanently  settled  by 
white  people  in  1725  that  a  really  reliable 
source  of  naval  stores  was  found.  Pro- 
duction developed  rapidly  during  the  half- 
century  preceding  the  American  Revolution, 
so  that  by  the  early  1770's  Britain  was 
obtaining  some  three-fourths  of  her  total 
imports  of  these  items  from  the  Cape  Fear- 
a  great  deal  directly,  and  a  considerable 
additional  portion  via  other  colonies, 
especially  those  in  New  England. 

Methods  of  producing  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine  were  simple,  and  became 
generally  known  throughout  the  coastal 
area  of  North  Carolina.  Crude  turpentine, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  fluid 
exuding  from  the  pine,  was  easy  to  prepare 
for  the  market.  In  the  winter  several 
V-shaped  incisions  were  made  in  each 
tree  in  such  a  way  that  a  single  vessel 
could  catch  all  the  sap.  From  April  to 
September  the  turpentine  flowed  rapidly 
during  the  hot,  clear  weather.  Crude 
turpentine  was  of  little  use  until  distilled, 
when  it  gave  off  spirits,  or  oil,  of  turpen- 
tine. 
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A  n  Industry  of  Bygone  Days 


Tapping  a  pine  for  crude  turpentine. 

Tar  was  usually  made  from  dead  trees. 
First  the  lightwoo'J  was  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Next  a  cin  ular  kiln,  sloping  from 
the  edges  toward  the  middle,  was  con- 
structed in  the  ground.  A  hole  was  dug  in 
the  center  from  which  a  pipe  led  outside 
to  a  second  hole,  large  enough  to  receive 
a  barrel.  The  entire  floor  of  the  kiln  was 
now  covered  with  clay.  Wood  was  stacked 
from  the  center  into  a  pile  thirteen  or 


fourteen  feet  high.  A  thick  wall  of  turf 
was  buUt  to  cover  the  wood,  and  the  sides 
were  supported  by  poles.  The  kiln  was 
fired  by  opening  holes  top  to  botton) 
through  the  turf,  putting  in  burning  wood, 
and  then  closing  the  holes.  If  there  werr 
too  much  ventilation  the  tar  was  wasted, 
while  if  there  were  too  little  the  kiln  was 
likely  to  explode!  On  the  second  day  after 
firing,  tar  might  be  expected  to  run  out  of 
the  pipe,  and  the  flow  usually  continued 
for  four  or  five  days. 

Pitch  was  produced  by  burning  tar  in 
great  caldrons  or,  more  commonly,  in  pUf* 
in  the  ground.  Into  these  pits  or  caldrons 
tar  was  poured  and  set  on  fire,  and  was 
cohtinually  stirred  while  burning.  It  was 
frequently  tested  by  being  dropped  inlit 
water,  and  when  the  transformation  in(«> 
pitch  was  complete  the  caldrons  or  boles 
were  covered  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

So  it  was  that  two  centuries  ago  ■ 
great  industry  developed  in  Colonial  North 
Carolina.  This  industry  was  profitable  to 
the  Mother  Country,  which  greatly  needed 
the  naval  stores;  it  was  also  profitable  to 
the  Tar  Heel  producers,  who  were  in  nerd 
of  the  cash  and  credit  that  they  thus  rr 
ceived.  The  naval  stores  industry  was 
easily  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in 
Colonial  North  Carolina. 


Building  a  tar  kiln. 
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A  turpentine  still. 


From  Canoes  to  Sails 


The  first  settlers  in  Carolina  found  the 
Indian  trails  very  helpful  in  moving  through 
the  dense  forests.  The  trails,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  were  not  wide 
enough  for  a  cart  or  wagon  and  generally 
led  from  one  river  or  stream  to  another. 
With  no  roads  on  which  to  travel,  the 
settlers  soon  followed  the  Indians'  ex- 
ample and  began  to  travel  the  rivers  and 
streams  in  dugout  canoes. 

As  the  settlers  moved  into  the  back 
country,  they  settled  along  or  near  the 
rivers  for  many  reasons.  The  lack  of  roads 


When  the  colonists  slartod  makin 
dugout  canoes,  little  did  thi\v  know 
they  were  starting  the  shipbuildin, 
dustry  in  the  Carolinas. 

From  the  forests  came  largo  trees 
were  cut  to  size  and  scooped  out  Ir 
fashion,  thus  forming  crude  but  sturdy 
reliable  canoes.  Nearly  every  house 
inventory  listed  one  or  more  such  can 
When  a  fanner  began  to  produce  more 
he  needed  for  his  family,  hp  shipped 
surplus  crops  downstream  to  market 
crude  canoes.  Soon  these  vessels  g 


Early  shipbuilding. 


was  the  main  reason  for  the  move,  and 
being  near  a  natural  thoroughfare  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  buy  their  supplies  and 
move  them  to  their  homes  without  having 
to  travel  for  days  through  the  tangled 
forests  which  grew  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge. 

Merchants  found  it  necessary  to  be 
near  navigable  rivers  and  streams  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  farmers  built  on  the 
water.  Because  of  this  the  towns  of 
commercial  importance  in  eastern  Carolina 
were  found  near  the  rivers  and  sounds. 


way  to  rafts  and  later  on  to  «halIow  dra 
"sloops,  schooners,  and  lighterh." 

These  shallow-draft  boax.s  carrie 
com,  tar.  pitch,  turpentine,  lumber,  an* 
tobacco  to  market  and  returned  with  thost 
items  which  could  not  be  groMn  or  madi 
on  the  farrn.  From  the  increasf.-d  need  foi 
bigger  vessels  came  the  shfjrt-lived  in 
dustry  of  shipbuilding. 

Lumber  was  plentiful  and  tb*Tf-  »as  an 
open  market  for  the  vessels  aati*:  in  North 
Carolina.  There  is  some  e\id*-nre  that 
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ships  were  built  at  Beaufort,  Port  Roanoke 
(Edenton),  and  Port  Brunswick. 

^orth  Carolina  was  not  blessed  with 
numerous  ports  open  to  the  ocean,  but 
she  did  have  an  excellent  system  of  in- 
land waterways.  These  waterways  proved 
to  be  the  great  channels  of  transportation 
in  the  east  until  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 

Thus  we  find  colonists  in  Carolina 
depending  greatly  upon  the  wooden  vessels 
hewn  from  the  forest  timber.  They  traveled 
on  water  by  canoes,  big  enough  to  carry 
several  horses,  rafts  of  different  sizes, 
sloops,  schooners,  and  lighters  (small 
shallow-draft  boats  -with  both  sail  and 
oars).  These  were  made  in  North  Carolina 
to  carry  produce  and  livestock  to  and  from 
mariiet.  or  sold  to  merchants  for  trans- 
porting goods  to  other  colonies. 


Transporting  goods  by  canoe.  . 


Forestry  in  North  Carolina  Today 


By  Fred  H.  Claridge,  State  Forester 
State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development 

The  importance  of  forestry  to  the  pre- 
sent economy  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
general  welfare  of  its  citizens  is  shown 
by  the  benefits  received  from  growing, 
harvesting,  and  manufacturing,  trans- 
porting, and  selling  forest  products.  The 
wood  and  wood  fiber  growing  on  20  million 
acres,  more  than  half  of  the  total  land 
area,  is  the  basic  raw  material  for  a  little 
less  than  half  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  state. 

Money  invested  in  wood-using  in- 
dustries, located  in  every  county,  is 
second  only  to  the  textile  industry.  The 
state  ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  furniture  and  the 
production  of  hardwood  plywood  and 
veneer,  and  first  in  the  South  in  lumber 
production.  It  is  also  a  leading  producer 
of  pulpwood,  pulp,  and  paper.  The  value 
of  products  manufactured  from  this  North 


Carolina-grown  wood  amounts  to  more  than 
$1  billion  annually. 

The  forest  industries  hire  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  workers  of  the  state,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  textile  industry.  In 
manufacturing  employment,  the  Tar  Heel 
state  leads  the  entire  South  in  the  fields  of 
lumber  and  wood  products,  and  in  furniture, 
and  is  third  in  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper. 


It  is  significant  that  after  nearly  300 
years  of  contributing  immeasurably  to  the 


Loblolly  Pine  after  thinning  (or  pulp- 
wood,  posts,  and  tobacco  wood. 
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growth  and  development  of  the  state,  the 
forests  are  still  intact.  They  have,  in 
fact,  been  increasing  in  size  and  pro- 
ductivity for  at  least  twenty— five  years. 
The  forests  of  North  Carolina  are  the 
state's  greatest  natural  resource. 

Few  states  have  the  possibility  for 
growing  the  various  raw  materials  of  the 
forest  as  North  Carolina:  the  pulpwood, 
sawtimber,  veneer  and  special  products  of 
the  "Southern  Pine,"  the  river  bottom 
hardwood  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Pied- 
mont; the  white  pine  and  "Appalachian 
Hardwood"  of  the  mountains.  The  forests 
also  provide  watershed  protection,  soil 
and  water  conservation,  wildlife  habitat, 
and  recreational  benefits. 

The  state  has  enough  forest  land 
capable  of  producing  what  is  expected  for 
future  industrial  growth  and  increasing 
population.  Being  near  the  eastern  in- 
dustrial markets  gives  North  Carolina  a 
distinct  advantage  over  other  lumber- 
producing  states  in  the  sale  of  quality 
forest  products.  Growing  increased  quan- 
tities of  timber,  without  regard  to  quality 
or  species,  low  quality  hardwood,  and  cull 
trees  occupy  much  of  the  present  forest 
growing  space. 

The  furniture  plants  in  North  Carolina 
currently  import  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
their  home-grown  lumber  requirements  be- 
cause of  a '  shortage  of  native  hardwood 
suitable  for  the  high  quality  furniture  for 
which  they  are  famous.  The  market  for 
North  Carolina's  southern  pine  sawtimber 
is  presently  being  threatened  by  the  well 
manufactured  lumber  from  the  virgin  forests 
of  the  west  coast.  If  North  Carolina  is  to 
hold  its  position  as  the  largest  producer 
of  lumber  in  the  South,  and  fifth  in  the 
nation,  the  quality  of  trees  from  which 
the  lumber  is  produced,  and  the  manu- 
facturing, processing,  and  grading  of  the 
lumber  must  all  be  improved. 

Research  in  forest  genetics  and  forest 
management  has  led  to  the  development  of 
trees  of  superior  quality  that  will  produce 
products  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 


each  forest  industry. 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Forestry  has  initiated  a  tree  improvement 
program  designed  to  assist  non-industrial 
forest  landowners  in  growing  superior 
quality  trees  that  will  meet  present  and 
future  demands  of  all  parts  of  the  forest 
industry. 


Loading  pulpwood  for  the  paper  mill. 


The  200,000  farm  woodland  owners  of 
North  Carolina  with  forest  holdings 
averaging  sixty  acres  will  continue  to  be  a 
key  to  future  suppliers  of  wood.  These 
farmers  own  more  than  twice  as  much 
forest  land  as  do  all  others  together, 
and  their  woodlands,  because  of  ill-use 
and  neglect,  are  among  the  least  pro- 
ductive. The  lands  offer  the  greatest  need 
and  opportunity  for  inq)roving  the  quality 
and  supply  of  timber. 

It  is  to  the  owners  of  these  future 
highly  productive  but  presently  under- 
stocked and  unmanaged  farm  forests  that 
the  Division  of  Forestry  offer  professional 
forestry  service.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  service  is  that  the  private  land- 
owner is  given  in-the-woods  advice  and 
assistance  on  how  best  to  manage  and 
market  his  timber. 
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Literary  and  Arts  Contest 


TJH  Winners 


The  state  winners  of  the  1964-1965 
Literary  and  Arts  Competition  for  members 
of  the  Tarheel  Junior  Historian  Association 
were  announced  by  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  Association 
Administrator,  on  May  23,  1965,  too  late 
for  the  last  issue  of  the  Tarheel  Junior 
Historian.  We  are  proud  to  inform  you  now 
of  the  following  winners. 

In  the  Literary  Division,  first  place 
was  given  to  the  Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter, 
Harrisburg  School,  Harrisburg,  for  it's  entry 
"A  Long  Rocky  Road,"  a  history  of 
Cabarrus  County  schools.  This  is  the 
third  year  the  club  has  won  the  group 
competition. 

Lane  Welles  of  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh,  gained  top  honors 
in  the  individual  literary  category  for  her 
entry  entitled,  "The  Silver  Cup,"  a 
dramatization  about  the  Joel  Lane  family. 

The  winning  model  in  the  Arts  Di- 
vision was  an  authentic  reproduction  of  an 


Old  Grist  Mill  submitted  by  the  Junior 
Historians  of  Silk  Hope  High  School,  Siler 
City.  Materials  and  plan  of  the  mill 
facsimile  revealed  fecial  attention  to 
detail. 

Honorable  mention  in  the  arts  category 
was  awarded  to  Hudson  Elementary  School, 
Hudson,  for  a  model  of  Fort  Dobbs,  and 
Granite  Quarry  Elementary  School,  Granite 
Quarry,  for  a  model  of  the  Michael  Braun 
House.  In  the  literary  group  category,  Silk 
Hope  School  and  Mount  Olive  School  gained 
honors  for  histories  of  the  school  and 
community,  respectively.  A  biography  of 
Governor  John  M.  Morehead  by  Gary  Melton 
of  Granite  Quarry  Elementary  School  was 
awarded  honorable  mention  in  the  indi- 
vidual literary  category. 

Judges  for  the  state-wide  competition 
were  C.  L.  Criner,  Supervisor,  Non-Public 
Schools,  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
and  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Crittenden,  both  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History. 


L.  to  R 


-  Michael  Braun  House,  Old  Grist  Mill,  and  Fort  Dobbs. 
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History  For  Tomorrow 


On  May  20,  1965,  the  Caldwell 
Messengers,  the  Tarheel  Junior  Historian 
Club  of  Hudson  Elementary  School, 
Hudson,  buried  a  time  capsule. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  impressive 
ceremony  of  songs  and  ^eeches,  the 
capsule  was  placed  an  the  school  ground 
where  it  will  remain  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  The  capsule  is  to  be  opened 
in  1990. 

Many  local,  state,  and  nationally 
known  persons  were  asked  to  write  articles 
to  be  placed  inside  the  capsule.  The 
Honorable  Dan  K.  Moore,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina;  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden, 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History;  Mr.  C.  M.  Abemathy, 


Superintendent  of  Caldwell  County  School: 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Myers,  Caldwell  Count 
Sheriff,  are  a  few  of  the  many  contributors 
All  members  of  the  Caldwell  Messenger 
wrote  articles  to  be  placed  in  the  capsule 

A  package  of  cigarettes;  a  light  bulb 
a  flemish  flower;  newspapers  and  i 
magazine,  with  some  articles  marked; 
a  Sears  Roebuck  catalog;  road  maps 
coins;  T.  V.  Guide;  stamps;  clothes; 
honey;  a  Beatle  record;  pictures;  and  many, 
many  other  items  were  placed  inside  the 
capsule. 

Mr.  James  B.  Dula,  club  advisor, 
directed  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
burial  of  the  time  capsule. 


WANTED 

SEVENTH  GRADE  HISTORY  STUDENTS 
MISSING  SINCE  JUNE 
LAST  KNOWN  ADDRESS: 

VARIOUS  SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT    THE  STATE. 

REWARD:  VARIED  INFORMATION  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 

ENROLL  NOW-  A  FULL  YEAR  OF  TARHEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN 
ACTIVITY  AWAITS  YOU. 
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From  the  Editors: 


We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  submitting  your  articles  ; 
issue  on  Early  Churches  in  North  Carolina.  Fortunately,  space  permitted  us  to  use  : 
one  article  from  each  contributing  school. 

In  connection  with  your  research  on  early  churches  you  may  have  found  informat: 
taining  to  your  family  history.  To  further  this  knowledge  of  your  ancestry,  a  gene; 
chart  has  been  included  to  aid  you  in  tracing  your  lineage. 

We  will  be  waiting  to  receive  your  club  news  and  the  articles  that  you  have  writter 
next  issue  of  the  TJH  which  will  reach  you  in  February.  The  topic  for  the  upcoming 
"The  Story  of  Tobacco  and  Textiles  in  North  Carolina."  The  deadline  for  mail: 
articles  is  January  15,  so  begin  your  search  for  facts  without  delay.  You  may 
opportunity  to  write  about  the  methods  of  farming  or  manufacturing  of  tobacco  or  te: 
your  community.  In  your  articles,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  early  methc 
those  used  today. 

Look  for  the  answer  to  the  picture  puzzle  that  was  in  our  last  issue,  try  your  ski! 
crossword  puzzle,  and  remember  that  we  want  to  hear  about  your  projects  for  the  1£ 
Literary  and  Arts  Competition. 
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Facsimile  of  first  page. 


Carolina  Charter  of  1663. 


A  NEW  BEGINNING  - 


Religious  Toleration 


The  Carolina  Charter  of  1663  made  two 
provisions  concerning  religion  in  the  new 
colony.  It  established  the  Anglican  Church 
(Church  of  England)  as  the  official  church, 
but  allowed  other  religions.  This  second 
provision  of  religious  toleration  attracted 
many  people  to  Carolina  who  had  not  been 
given  freedom  of  worship  in  their  native 
lands  or  in  some  other  colony  of  the  New 
World. 

The  Lords  Proprietors  intended  to  carry 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  failed,  due  to  the  neglect  and 
inactivity  of  the  members.  This  gave  the 
people  of  other  religions  (called  dis- 
senters), chiefly  the  Quakers,  an  advantage 
which  they  held  until  the  close  of  the 
century. 

The  Vestry  Act  of  1703  required  the 
Quaker  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  were  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  This  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  provision  of  religious 
toleration  in  the  charter.  This  action 
eventually  helped  cause  the  Cary  Rebellion 
of  1711.  As  one  of  the  results  of  this 
disturbance,  the  legislature  of  1715  passed 
a  new  Vestry  Act  which  gave  all  dissenters 


legal  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablished the  Anglican  Church  on  a  sound 
footing. 


The  -early    1700's   brought   many  new 
Christian  sects  into  North  Carolina.  French 
Huguenots  came  down  from  Virginia  and 
settled  in  the  Neuse-Pamlico  region  around 
1709.  New  Bern  was  founded  a  year  later 
by  a  group  of  German  Palatines  along  with 
some  Swiss  and  English.  In  the  period 
1720-1775,   the   Highland   Scots,  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  Germans  migrated  to  Carolina. 
The  Highlanders  were  Presbyterian  and  the 
Scotch-Irish    were  referred   to  as  Ulster 
Presbyterian,    having    lived    in    the  six 
counties  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  The  Germans 
who  migrated  to  Carolina  were  Lutheran, 
Reformed,   and   Moravian.    Colonial  rural 
churches    in    North    Carolina    were  pre- 
dominantly Baptist.  By  1775  the  Baptists 
outstripped  all  other  denominations.  The 
last    Protestant    group    to    organize  in 
Colonial  North  Carolina  was  the  Methodist. 
Methodism  had  no  organization  as  a  dis- 
tinct church  until  after  the  American  Revo- 
lution, for  it  originated  as  a  reform  move- 
ment within  the  Chirch  of  England. 
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Centre  Presbyterian  Church 


By 

John  McArthur 
Red  Springs  Junior  High  School 

In  1560  John  Knox  brought  Presbyteri- 
anism  to  Scotland.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  years  later,  because  of  religious  and 
economic  reasons,  a  large  migration  began 
from  the  "heather  and  locks"  to  the  flat- 
lands  of  the  Carolinas.  Apparently  they 
brought  no  ministers  with  them. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  minister, 
passing  through  these  Scotch  settlements, 
would  call  the  people  together  and  preach 
to  them.  Then  they  began  to  feel  the  need 
of  leaders,  and  selected  elders  just  as  they 
had  done  in  Scotland. 

For  some  time  before  1797,  religious 
meetings  were  held  seven  miles  south  of 
Raft  Swamp  in  a  little  Scotch  community 
near  Lumber  River.  On  October  4,  1797,  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  it 
was  recorded  that  calls  were  presented  to 
the  presbytery  for  the  services  of  Mr. 
John  Gillispie  who  served  as  pastor  until 
1801. 

The  Fayetteville  Presbytery  was  organ- 
ized at  Centre  Church  on  October  21, 
1813,  being  formed  out  of  the  old  Presby- 
tery of  Orange.  This  church  is  a  member  of 
this  presbytery  today.  Rev.  Malcom  McNair, 
a  son  of  Centre  Church,  was  elected  the 
first  moderator  of  the  presbytery.  He  had 
become  pastor  of  Centre  Church  in  1802 
and  served  until  his  death  in  1822. 

In  1828  a  second  church  building  was 
erected  after  the  original  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Rev.  Archibald  McQueen  served  as 
pastor  until  1837.  The  church  dominated 
the  social  life  of  the  times,  and  her  disci- 
pline was  quick  and  sure. 

Rev.  John  R.  Mcintosh  and  Mr.  John 
Gilchrist,  a  lawyer,  established  Floral 
College,   which   was   the   first  chartered 


college  for  women  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  second  in  the  South.  John  Mcintosh 
was  the  first  president  and  John  Gilchrist 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
The  Rev.  Mcintosh  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Centre  Church  in  1845  and  retained  presi- 
dency of  the  college  until  1855.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Johnson,  who 
held  this  position  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  when  the  college  closed  due  to 
lack  of  funds. 


Centre  Presbyterian  Church,  Maxlon 

Rev.  Fredrick  K.  Nash  began  his  work  at 
Centre  Church  in  1846,  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  Highland  immigration. 
During  his  pastorale,  which  lasted  until 
his  death  in  1861,  the  church  enjoyed  its 
greatest  period  of  growth  and  influence. 
The  present  building  was  constructed  in 
1850.  Much  of  the  present  church  furniture 
was  bought  at  that  time.  The  pine  pews 
used  in  the  balcony  today  were  made  in  the 
community,  but  the  pulpit  furniture  and 
other  furnishings  were  bought  in  New  York 
City. 

In  1852  Centre  was  the  largest  church  in 
Fayetteville  Presbytery  with  354  members. 
Nash's  ministry  reached  out  to  the  Negroes 
of  the  vicinity.  In  1859  the  church  member- 
ship was  487,  including  139  Negroes. 
Nash's  family  was  distinguished,  and  he 
was  an  outstanding  leader. 

In  1852  the  first  Sunday  School  de- 
partment was  organized,  and  in  1856  three 
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deacons  were  elected.  This  was  the  first 
record  of  any  deacons  in  the  church. 

Probably  the  only  serious  split  that  ever 
occurred  in  Centre  Church  was  due  to  the 
placing  of  a  melodeon  (the  organ  of  those 
days)  in  the  church  in  1857.  Until  this  time 
no  instrument  of  music  had  ever  been  used 
in  the  church  except  a  tuning  fork,  by 
means  of  which  the  song  leader  could  find 
the  proper  pitch.  There  was  so  much  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  that  it  prompted 
one  member  to  write  a  poem  about  it. 

In  1865  the  South  lay  in  comparative 
ruin.  The  war  had  drained  her  young  men. 
In  addition,  from  1864  until  1874,  Robeson 
County  had  the  unique  "reign  of  terror"  of 
Henry  Berry  Lowry  and  his  outlaw  band  to 
contend  with.  Law  and  order  were  in 
abeyance,  and  armed  marauders  were 
roaming  the  roads.  General  Sherman's 
"Bummers"   came   through   the   heart  of 


Bobeson  County  in  their  military  advance 
from  Columbia  to  Raleigh.  Some  of  the 
Yankee  troops  stood  guard  around  Centre 
Church  while  others  were  patrolling  the 
territory  and  ransacking  Floral  College. 
Those  at  Centre  merely  scribbled  their 
names  and  other  remarks  in  the  old  church 
record  book. 

These  were  destiny-shaping  years  for 
leaders  on  many  levels.  Living  in  the 
Centre  community  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion days  were  two  individuals  whose  lives 
were  to  affect  hundreds.  One  was  Angus 
Wilton  McLean,  destined  to  become 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  during  the 
1920's.  The  other  was  Elizabeth  Ann 
McRae,  who  in  1889  helped  to  unite  the 
women's  missionary  work  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.  Her  educational  work 
in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina 
led  to  the  founding  of  Lees-McRae  College 
at  Banner  Elk. 


Early 

Baptists 

By 

Diane  Buckner  and  Tommy  Lynn  Teague 
Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City 

Rocky  River  Baptist  Church  is  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  It  was  established  in  1757  as 
an  arm  of  the  then  newly-established  Sandy 
Creek  Church.  Elder  Shubal  Stearns  is 
given  the  credit  for  starting  both  churches. 

The  first  church  was  a  log  structure 
which  was  located  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  present  cemetery.  The  foundation 
stones  are  still  visible. 

The  second  building  was  a  frame 
structure.  In  1917  a  new  church  was  built. 
In  1936  it  was  agreed  to  remodel  the  pre- 
sent building  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
day. 


Answers  to  the  Quiz  (September  issue) 
on  Early  Wooden  Objects: 

1.  Wooden  tub. 

2.  Maul 

3.  Butter  print. 

4.  Bed  cord  winder  (for  early  rope  beds). 

5.  Potato  masher. 

6.  Dough  tray. 


Shubal  Steams  was  a  "Separate"  Baptist 
who  traveled  up  and  down  the  Yadkin 
River  Valley  on  horseback  preaching  and 
baptizing.  In  1758  he  organized  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association.  In  three  years'  time 
the  association  had  increased  to  include 
three  churches  and  nine  hundred  members: 
Sandy  Creek,  Abbott's  Creek,  and  Deep 
River.  In  twenty  years'  time  there  were 
forty-two  churches  in  this  association. 
Most  churches  had  once-a-month  services 
which  lasted  all  day  and  included  dinner 
on  the  grounds.  The  preacher  traveled  from 
church  to  church  on  horseback. 
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Philadelphus 

Presbyterian  Church 


Frances  Thrower 
Red  Springs  Junior  High  School 

When  the  Scots  came  to  North  Carolina 
in  the  mid-1700*s,  they  found  that  the 
nearest  organized  Presbyterian  church  was 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  They  called 
upon  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  send 
them  a  pastor.  So  in  the  year  1775  the 
synod  sent  Rev.  Hugh  McAden  to  act  as 
minister  until  a  permanent  one  could  be 
found. 

When  Rev.  McAden  arrived,  he  learned 
that  most  of  the  people  spoke  Gaelic,  and 
he  spoke  only  English.  Thus  he  had  trouble 
communicating  with  the  people.  He  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  reported  the 
problem  to  a  fellow  Scot  whom  he  knew. 
This  fellow  minister  accepted  the  call, 
and  so  Rev.  James  Campbell  became  the 
first  minister  to  the  Scots  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Rev.  Campbell  preached  at 
several  outpost  meeting  places.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  became  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  freedom  for  the  colonies. 

After  the  war  Presbyterian  preachers 
often  passed  through  the  Philadelphus 
community  on  their  way  to  churches  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Before  the  church 
was  organized,  these  preachers  often  held 
services  at  the  home  of  Hugh  Brown,  which 
was  close  to  their  route  and  where  they 
could  spend  the  night. 

The  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of 
Philadelphus  Church  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  probably  prior  to  1794  because  Hugh 
Brown  died  in  that  year.  More  proof  of 
that  is  that  the  existing  records  of  Orange 
Presbytery,  which  included  this  area, 
began  in  November,  1795,  and  they  do  not 
record  the  presbytery  granting  the  neces- 
sary permission  for  the  organization  of  the 
church. 


The  first  sanctuary  was  built  by  Col. 
Hugh  Brown,  Jr.,  son  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Hugh  Brown,  several  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  present  sanctuary.  He  later 
deeded  the  land  and  building  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

The  Highlanders  wanted  to  train  their 
sons  to  become  ministers,  so  a  theological 
school  was  built  in  Guilford  County.  This 
school  was  directed  by  Rev.  David  Cald- 
well. Among  the  students  were  Daniel 
Brown  and  Duncan  Brown. 

Rev.  Daniel  Brown  became  the  first 
minister  of  Philadelphus  Church.  He  was 
the  son  of  Neil  and  Sarah  Brown,  who  were 
members  of  the  Raft  Swamp  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Rev.  Brown  spoke  both  Gaelic 
and  English,  preaching  in  one  language  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Duncan  Brown  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Brown,  and  was  the  first  son  of  the  church 
to  become  a  minister.  His  service  was 
mainly  as  an  itinerant  missionary  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama. 

Communion  was  administered  in  1800, 
when  many  received  the  sacrament  for  the 
first  time.  The  Scots  continued  their 
custom  of  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  day 
before  the  Sunday  communion.  After  the 
sermon  the  pastor  and  the  elders  examined 
each  member  to  determine  his  or  her 
worthiness  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Those 
found  acceptable  were  given  tokens  of 
metal  or  wood,  and  on  Communion  Day 
only  those  who  had  tokens  could  take 
communion. 

In  1831  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  grandson  of 
Hugh  Brown  and  second  son  of  the  church 
to  become  a  minister,  assumed  the  pastoral 
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charge.  He  also  served  two  other  churches, 
Ashpole  and  Little  Pee  Dee. 

In  1839  Rev.  Hector  McLean  began  to 
preach,  and  during  his  forty- five  year 
ministry  many  changes  were  made.  The 
Rev.  McLean  was  occasionally  assisted  in 
services  by  Rev.  Archibald  Smith,  the 
third  son  of  the  church  to  become  a 
minister. 

In  1858  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
was  held  to  discuss  the  building  of  a  new 
sanctuary.  The  congregation  did  not  agree 
OD  the  plan.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  the  plan 
was  approved  by  a  majority  of  one.  The 
opposition  group  left  the  church  and  organ- 
ized Mt.  Tabor  Church.  The  remaining  group 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  build  in  a  new 
location. 

A  contract  for  a  church  building,  forty 
feet  by  sixty  feet,  with  a  balcony,  was  let 
for  $2,500.  The  new  sanctuary  was  dedi- 
cated on  September  14,  1861. 

Many  of  the  sons  of  the  church  si;rved  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  Out  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  gave  their  all  for  the  defense  of 


their  beliefs,  the  church  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  educating  their  children. 

In  1889  the  beloved  Rev.  McLean  died. 
He  was  greatly  missed  by  the  Philadelphus 
and  Antioch  Churches  which  he  served. 
Only  a  month  before  his  death  another 
church  was  organized  through  his  pastoral 
labors.  Red  Springs  Presbyterian  Church 
grew  from  the  Sabbath  School  which  Phil- 
adelphus had  organized  there  about  1880. 

The  church  remained  interested  in  edu- 
cation. Rev.  S.  M.  Rankin,  who  became 
pastor  in  1894,  helped  in  the  establishment 
of  Red  l^rings  Seminary,  which  later  be- 
came Flora  MacDonald  College.  The  church 
also  gave  land  on  which  to  build  Phil- 
adelphus School. 

PhUadelphus  celebrated  the  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  of  its  sanctuary  in  1961 
with  a  homecoming  for  its  members  and 
friends.  The  church  looks  back  over  many 
years  of  service  and  has  started  a  building 
fund  for  Sunday  School  rooms  in  order  that 
it  may  be  of  more  service  in  the  future. 


Communion  tokens  and  box. 
Tokens  of  white  metal  with 
the  letters  K.  S.  meaning 
"Kirk  (the  old  Scotch  word 
for  church)  Service. " 
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Shiloh  Baptist  Church. 


Camden  County 


IN  CIVIL  WAR 


Shiloh  Church  Used 


By 

Marlene  Gregory  .and  Worth  Williams 
Camden  High  School 


As  An  Arsena 


The  village  of  Shiloh,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Camden  County,  holds  claim  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Baptist  churches  in  the  state. 
Chirch  records  indicate  that  this  old 
church  was  organized  in  the  home  of 
William  Burgess  in  1729  by  the  Reverend 
Paul  Palmer  of  Perquimans  County. 

The  home  of  William  Burgess  was  located 
at  the  head  of  Raymonds  Creek.  Meetings 
were  held  in  this  house  until  1736  when  a 
small  church  was  given  or  built  on  the  land 
donated  by  William  Burgess,  the  first 
pastor. 

The  congregation  moved  to  its  present 
location  in  the  year  1757  when  they  had 
completed  a  new  church  which  was  ap- 
proximately three  miles  west  of  where  the 
first  church  stood.  Even  though  the  new 
church  measured  only  fifty  feet  by  twenty- 
five  feet,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  large 
church  for  that  time.  Elder  John  Birgess, 
son  of  William  Burgess,  was  the  pastor  of 
Shiloh  Baptist  ChiFch  during  this  time. 
When  he  died  on  July  13,  1763,  he  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard. 

Henry  Abbot  succeeded  John  Burgess  as 
pastor  of  Shiloh  Chirch.  Reverend  Abbot 


was  pastor  until  his  death  in  May,  179: 

Altogether,  these  throe  pastors,  Williai 
Burgess,  John  Burgess,  and  Henry  Abbol 
served  Shiloh  for  a  period  of  sixty-fot 
years.  During  that  timr  six  churches  wer 
organized  by  the  Shiloh  Church.  Thes 
churches  are  still  in  existence  today.  Nin 
ministers  of  the  gospil  had  been  calle 
from  the  congregation,  either  to  preach  a 
Shiloh,  or  to  serve  in  (he  other,  newly  or 
ganized  churches. 

A  stately  frame  builtlinR  was  constructe 
in  1849  about  fifty  yiu^ils  northwest  of  th 
old  church  to  providf  room  for  a  large 
congregation. 

During  the  Civil  War  Shiloh  and  th< 
surrounding  territory  were  occupied  by  th< 
Union  forces.  For  a  short  time  Shilo) 
Church  was  used  by  these  federal  troops  a 
an  arsenal.  The  prints  of  the  gun  barrel- 
on  the  floor  were  still  visible  until  th( 
church  was  remodeled  in  1949. 

During  the  church's  long  history  it  ha.' 
had  forty-three  pastors  and  three  buildings 
it  has  had  its  name  changed  four  times 
Men  from  this  congreK^tion  have  servec 
their  country  in  five  different  wars. 
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Scholars 
and  Ministers 


By 

Judy  Holder 
Central  Junior  High  School 
Greensboro 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  City  of  Greensboro. 
I  found  that  I  did  not  know  enough  about 
the  old  churches  of  the  city  to  make  an 
easy  choice  of  one  to  study.  My  teacher's 
church.  Buffalo  Presbyterian  Church, 
sounded  interesting  so  I  began  to  try  to 
find  out  more  about  it. 

I  learned  that  this  old  church,  which 
historians  believe  goes  back  to  -1756,  has 
a  very  rich  heritage  of  which  its  members 
are  very  proud. 

The  Scotch-Irish  families  who  came  to 
North  Carolina  from  Pennsylvania  in  1750 
were  the  charter  members  of  this  church. 
They  were  failhful  in  their  regular  meetings 
as  they  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of 
their  first  minister,  a  young  ministerial 
student,  David  Caldwell. 

Dr.  Caldwell  became  famous  for  his  work 
as  a  minister,  physician,  and  teacher.  He 
received  a  great  deal  of  help  from  his  wife, 
Rachael.  In  fact  there  was  a  saying  that 
"Dr.  Caldwell  made  the  scholars  and  Mrs. 
Caldwell  made  the  ministers."  These  two 
gave  fifty-six  years  of  faithful  service  to 
the  church  and  its  members. 


The  original  building  was  of  logs,  which 
stood  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present 
cemetery.  The  second  was  a  frame  building 
which  stood  in  the  southwest  corner.  These 
grounds  must  have  been  a  very  interesting 
sight  on  Sunday  morning  since  this  was  the 
only  church  in  at  least  eighteen  square 
miles  until  about  1800. 

The  present  sanctuary  is  an  enlarged 
unit  of  the  third  building  which  was  erected 
in  1827.  At  that  time  there  was  a  gallery  for 
the  use  of  the  family  slaves.  In  1921  the 
first  Sunday  School  unit  was  built  and 
named  the  David  Caldwell  Building.  The 
front  porch,  also,  was  added  to  the  main 
building  as  well  as  an  alcove  behind  the 
pulpit  for  the  chair  and  pipe  organ.  The 
other  educational  building,  named  for  the 
wife  of  David  Caldwell,  the  Rachael 
Building,  was  built  in  1952.  In  1956  the 
sanctuary  was  completely  remodeled  and 
redecorated  for  the  two-hur)dredth  anni- 
versary celebration.  At  the  present  time 
the  David  Caldwell  Building  is  being  re- 
built and  will  be  five  times  its  original 
size. 

In  its  long  history  the  church  .has  had 
only  twelve  ministers.  Dr.  David  Caldwell 
served  the  longest,  fifiy-six  years.  His 
successor,  Dr.  Eli  Caruthers,  served 
twenty-six  years.  The  Rev.  Cyrus  Caldwell, 
grandson  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  served 
twelve  years.  The  Rev.  James  Alexander 
led  the  congregation  for  thirty-two  years. 
The  ministers  in  between  served  for  shorter 
periods,  but  Buffalo  Church  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  good  leadership. 
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Big  Meadows 
Church 

By 

Jerry  Johnson 
Silk  Hope  High  School 

One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Chatham 
County  is  Big  Meadows  Primitive  Baptist 
Chu-ch.  This  church  is  located  about 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Siler  City. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  church, 
Big  Meadows  Church  was  begun  in  1843 
after  splitting  off  from  the  Deep  Creek 
Chiffch  of  Christ. 

A  controversy  at  Deep  Creek  Church  led 
William  Barnes,  Wilson  Davenport,  and 
Stephen  J.  Chandler  to  held  a  meeting  at 
Big  Meadows  and  form  their  own  church. 
The  name  Big  Meadows  was  given  to  the 
church  because  of  the  meeting  held  near 
the  big,  open  meadows. 

Primitive  Baptist  ministers,  or  elders 
as  they  are  called,  received  no  pay  for 
their  services.  The  first  elder  of  Big 
Meadows  Church  was  Atlas  Gilbert  who 
lived  at  Bear  Creek.  To  help  in  the  upkeep 
of  the  minister,  the  ladies  of  the  church 
made  Elder  Gilbert  a  quilt  which  he  grate- 
fully accepted.  He  was  also  given  a  one- 
horse  wagon  and  a  horse  which  he  used  in 
his  travels  around  the  countryside. 


This  picture  is  representative  of  early 
church  circuit  riders. 


Concord  Church 

Concord  Church 
Stonewall  Elementary  School 

Concord  Church,  originally  constituted 
as  a  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  in  1802,  is 
in  Pamlico  County  near  the  old  Florence 
Post  Office.  The  original  building  stood  at 
Moore's  Creek  near  it  confluence  with 
Chapel  Creek.  Constructed  of  "heart 
pine,"  the  old  building  still  stands,  but 
now  it  is  being  used  as  a  dwelling. 

Little  is  known  about  the  Concord 
Church  from  1802  until  1844  when  Henry 
Smith  organized  the  Disciple  Group  there. 
By  1845  there  were  seventy  members. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  disciple  con- 
nection, the  church  prospered  and  grew. 
By  1858,  it  is  said,  the  church  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition  "by  non-attendance 
and  negligence." 

On  May  8,  1858,  the  church  was  re- 
organized and  continued  to  increase  in 
enrollment. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  conditions  of 
the  meeting  house  became  unsuitable,  and 
on  October  6,  1895,  the  congregation  agreed 
to  rebuild  on  the  present  site,  which  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  old  church. 
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A  Continuing  Faith  - 
In  A  New  Land 


From  the  beginning  of  mankind  to  the 
present,  man  has  built  temples  to  his  gods. 
Thus  he  has  been  able  to  e>?)ress  his  de- 
votion, respect,  beliefs,  and  fears. 

In  the  Province  of  Carolina,  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  founding  of  the  first 
church  go  back  to  the  homeland  from 
whence  the  early  settlers  came.  Religious 
freedom  was  one  of  the  promises  made  to 
the  first  settlers  in  the  new  colony,  a 
a  privilege  which  they  exercised  fully. 

North  Carolina  provided  a  favorable 
atmosphere  for  the  faith  of  the  Quakers. 
They  observed  Christian  worship  and  won 
both  respect  and  influence  in  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  Province. 

The  Anglican  Church  had  more  difficulty 
in  becoming  established  in  a  colony  of 
broad-thinking  people  who  resented  the 
church's  support  by  a  public  tax,  its  con- 
trol over  education,  and  other  special 
privileges  granted  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

Governor  Tryon  complained  bitterly  of 
the  lack  of  Anglican  ministers  in  the 
province;  he  was  shocked  by  the  fact  that 
justices  of  the  peace  married  those  seeking 
wedlock  and  buried  those  who  had  passed 
on.  In  1765  Governor  Dobbs  was  buried  by 
a  magistrate  because  there  was  no  minister 
within  one  hundred  miles  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Both  the  Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians 
gained  a  foothold  before  the  Revolution. 
The  Presbyterians,  fleeing  from  unrest  in 
Scotland,  brought  their  religion  with  them. 
A  History  of  the  Bluff  Presbyterian  Church, 
compiled  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Brown,  relates: 
"In  1776  when  Rev.  James  Campbell  was 
preaching  at  the  Barbecue  Presbyterian 
Chirch,  in  his  prayer  he  prayed  for  the 
American    Revolution.    A    Tory  present, 


whose  name  was  said  to  have  been 
McAlpine  Munn,  threatened  Campbell  after 
the  service  saying,  'If  you  ever  pray  again 
for  that  cause,  I'll  put  a  bullet  through 
your  bead.'  It  is  said  that  Campbell  ceased 
to  preach  at  Barbecue  Church  from  that 
time." 

The  Moravian  Church  was  well  es- 
tablished in  the  province  before  the  Revo- 
lution. E.  Lawrence  Lee  states  in  his 
book,  Indian  Wars  in  North  Carolina  -  1663- 
1763.  that  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War  the  settlement  at  Bethabara  became 
known  to  the  grateful  Indians,  who  fought 
for  the  English,  as  "the  Dutch  fort  where 
there  are  good  People  and  much  bread." 

The  story  of  North  Carolina's  early 
churches  is  a  fascinating  one.  It  tells  of 
the  hardships  engendered  by  a  desire  to 
unitf  in  a  common  bond  for  worship.  Early 
problems,  including  Indian  massacres,  the 
challenge  of  the  forest,  and  the  lack  of 
communication  and  social  contact,  had  to 
be  overcome  in  order  for  the  colonists  to 
have  their  particular  faith  perpetuated  in  a 
new  land. 

And  so,  from  the  year  1701  when  the 
first  church  was  begun  in  the  Province  of 
Carolina,  to  the  present,  the  faith  of  man 
has  moved  across  the  wilderness  of  North 
Carolina  to  lay  a  foundation  that  has  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  our  heritage. 


Quaker  Meeting  House,  Belvedere,  ca.  1819. 
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St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in  Bath,  built 
in  1734,  is  the  oldest  existing  house  of  worship 
in  the  state  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States. 
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Churches 


State 


This  Gothic  cathedral  spire  means  Duke 
University  the  world  over.  Duke  is  situated  in 
the  city  of  Durham.  The  school  was  founded  as 
Union  Institute,  a  Methodist  denominational 
school,  in  Randolph  County  in  1839.  It  was 
moved  to  Durham  in  1892  as  Trinity  College  and 
became  Duke  University  in  1924. 


The  Home  Moravian  Churct  is  the  center  of 
Moravian  church  life  in  the  So«th.  it  is  in  Old 
Salem,  founded  in  1766  by  roenbers  of  the  faith 
emigralins  south  from  PcMsylvania.  The 
church,  a  part  of  the  campus  of  Salem  College, 
dates  from  ISOO. 


The  Lmherans.  ^^ho  became  ifce  largest  sect 
amons  tht-  Germans  in  North  Carolina,  settled 
in  the  Ontra)  Piedmont.  Zxw  or  Orean 
Lutheran  tlMirch,  along  wiifc  Si.  John's  u 
Salisbur*  and  St.  John's  in  l~*i>arrus  Couni> 
had  organized,  and  in  1T73  delegates  toe 
the  ihre^'  churches  were  sent  to  German>  to 
secure  a  Bimister  and  a  scKvlmaster.  Thus 
the  LuthtYiii  sect  obtained  ns  first  re^xilar 
minister  in  i^)lonial  North  Can^ma. 

Thi>  structure  of  Organ  Lutheran  Church 
was  enx-tt'\3  in  n91  and  is  sull  used  todiv 
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North  Carolina  Puzzle 


By 

Diane  Sawyer 
Camden  High  School 


ACROSS 
2.  Vegetable;  Irish 

5.  County  between  Currituck  and  Pasquo- 
tank 

7.  State  west  of  North  Carolina 

8.  Crop  from   which  Cheerios   are  made 

10.  Abbreviation  of  North  Carolina 

11.  State  north  of  North  Carolina. 

12.  North   Carolina's   coast   is  made  up 
of  (singular) 

14.  The  regions  of  North  Carolina  are  the 
Mountain  Region,  the  Piedmont  Region, 


and  the 


Plain  Region. 


15.  Facts  or  information 
DOWN 

1.  Name  of  the  Junior  Historian  Club. 

3.  Grain  used  for  making  flour 

4.  State  south  of  North  Carolina 

5.  Soft,  white  fibers  in  a  fluffy  mass 
around  the  seeds  of  a  plant  used  in 
fabrics,  threads,  etc. 

6.  State  southwest  of  North  Carolina 
9.  Highest  peak  in  eastern  U.  S. 

13.  North  Carolina  ranks  28th  in  
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GEJEALOGICAL  CHART 
LDEAGE  CF  1ST  GENERATION 


(Name  of  Chapter  Jfember) 
(Date  and  Place  of  Birth) 
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D 

G.  G.  M. 

KEY: 

B-  Date  and  place  of  Birth 

M-  Date  and  place  of  Marriage 

D-  Date  and  place  of  Death 
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Local  Uadition  sUtes  that  the  bell  of  St.  Thomas  Church,  Bath,  was  cast  in  1732,  and 
given  to  the  church  as  a  result  of  a  purchase  made  possible  by  funds  Queen  Anne  be- 
queathed to  chariUble  purposes  in  her  will.  It  is  termed  "Queen  Anne's  Bell"  for  this 
reason. 
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From  the  Editors: 


In  the  May  issue  of  TJH  we  wish  to  include  your  review  of  a  book  you  have  read  about 
North  Carolina.  Non-fiction  reviews,  history  or  biography,  are  preferred,  although  you  may 
submit  reviews  of  fiction  books  which  deal  directly  with  some  aspect  of  North  Carolina. 

Every  review  should  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  subject  matter  or  of  the  plot,  an 
analysis  of  the  author's  treatment  of  the  topic  or  of  the  main  character,  and,  in  your  opinion, 
what  made  the  book  a  worthwhile  reading  experience. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  your  reviews  is  April  1.  We  look  forward  to  an  outstanding 
issue  in  May  on  "Books  about  North  Carolina"  —  our  final  TJH  for  this  school  year. 


Club  News 


spring  Competition 

Entry  blanks  and  information  for  the 
spring  Literary  and  Arts  Competition  are 
available  by  writing  to:  Tarheel  Junior 
Historian  Association,  Box  1881,  Raleigh. 
All  entry  blanks  should  be  submitted  by 
March  15.  Projects  for  the  contest  should  be 
completed  by  April  15  in  order  for  regional 
contests  to  be  organized  and  judged  shortly 
after  that  date.  Regional  contest  dates  and 
locations  will  be  announced. 


Silk  Hope  Project 

The  seventh  grade  history  club  of  Silk 
Hope  School  has  decided  to  make  a  model 
of  the  early  Rocky  River  Baptist  Church  as 
their  project  for  the  1965-1966  Literary  and 
Arts  Competition. 

There  are  two  groups  working  on  the 
project:  Construction,  Cathy  Ingle,  chair- 
man; and  Literature,  Shelby  Teague,  chair- 
man. The  Construction  group  is  subdivided 
into  internal,  external ,  grounds  and  founda- 
tion committees. 


A  Statement  of  Editorial  Policy 


Tarheel  Junior  Historian  is  devoted  to  students  of  North  Carolina  history  and  depends  upon 
student  contributions  for  published  copy.  All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication 
are  required  to  meet  highest  literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the 
editorial  staff. 

Compositions  are  requested  to  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form,  giving  the  student's 
name  and  school.  Where  possible,  black  and  white  photographs  should  accompany  the  written 
material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  pre-announced  theme  of  each  issue, 
it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics  that  are  treated  —  not  to  present  an 
exhaustive  study. 
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Tobacco  in  North  Carolina 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh 


The  disappointed  settlers  of  Roanoke  Island  who  returned  to  England  on  Drake's  ship  in 
1586  had  little  to  show  for  their  colonisation  attempt.  Among  the  few  items  they  had  with 
them  on  returning  were  some  tobacco  seeds.  These  seeds  were  presented  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  who  had  them  planted  and  cultivated,  under  his  cupervision,  on  his  estate  in  Ireland 
Jerome  Brooks,  in  his  book,  Green  Leaf  and  Gold:  Tobacco  in  North  Carolina,  says,  "If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  instinct  about  tobacco,  Raleigh  had  it.  He  knew  how  to  manage  that 
first  crop  grown  in  Ireland,  how  to  cure  the  leaves  -  that  is,  dry  them  so  that  they  could  be 
converted  into  smoking  tobacco  -  and  how  best  to  use  a  pipe."  The  growing  popularity  for 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  England  led  to  the  export  of  this  product  from  the  colonies. 


By  Sammy  Love 
Silk  Hope  School 
Slier  City 

In  1613  John  Roife  sent  the  first  ship- 
ment of  Jamestown  tobacco  from  Virginia 
to  England.  Virginia  settlers  later  drifted 
into  the  fertile  Albemarle  Sound  region  and 
began  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  the  Caro- 
lina colony.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
growing  tobacco  and  manufacturing  its  pro- 
ducts has  been  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries in  the  nation.  North  Carolina  ranks 
first  in  growing  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  with  a  gross  of  375,800  tons  of 
tobacco  each  year. 

Tobacco  seeds  are  planted  in  carefully 


prepared  seedbeds  in  the  spring.  The  beds 
are  then  covered  by  a  large  sheet  of 
cheesecloth  to  protect  them  from  heavy 
rains,  late  frost,  and  strong  sunlight.  When 
the  plants  are  about  six  inches  tall,  they 
are  transplanted  to  well-fertilized  fields 
where  there  is  plenty  of  sunlight  and  rain , 

The  plants  must  also  be  cultivated  care  - 
fully  as  tobacco  has  a  number  of  enemies . 
Some  diseases  are  root  rot,  mosaic  disease  , 
and  blue  mold.  The  insects  harmful  to 
tobacco  are  hornworms,  flea  beetle,  wire- 
worm,  and  the  cutworm,  budworm,  and  two 
kinds  of  sphinx  moths. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  is  widely  used  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  cured  in  log  barns 
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near  the  tobacco  fields.  Kilns  are  built 
beneath  a  lean-to  shed  on  one  side  of  the 
barn.  Long  sheet-iron  flues  carry  the  heat 
from  these  kilns  all  through  the  bam.  After 
the  tobacco  leaves  turn  a  lemon-yellow 
color  the  heat  is  raised  to  dry  the  leaves. 
It  takes  three  to  five  days  for  the  tobacco 
leaves  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  After 
curing,  air  is  let  into  the  barn  to  moisten 
the  tobacco. 


Covered  beds  protecting  tobacco  seeds 


Bright  Leaf  ready  for  harvesting 


Tobacco  leaves  prepared  for  curing 


After  the  tobacco  is  cured  ,  graded ,  and 
sold  at  auction  by  the  farmer  to  tobacco 
companies,  it  is  packed  in  hogsheads  and 
undergoes  an  ageing  period.  The  tobacco 
may  remain  in  the  warehouses  for  three 
years  or  longer  without  harm.  It  is  then 
made  into  many  tobacco  products.  Some  of 
the  products  are  cigarettes,  cigars,  snuff, 
chewing  tobacco,  pipe  tobacco,  and  useful 
chemical  products. 


interior  of  flue-curing  bam 


Auctioning  tobacco  for  manufacture 


Factory  inspection  of  stemmed  leaf 


Three  Methods 

Curing  Tobacco  for  Industry 


By  Jerry  Johnson 
Silk  Hope  School 
Siler  City 

North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  in  the  United  States. 
North  Carolina  grows  nearly  375,800  tons 
of  tobacco  yearly.  Curing  methods  are 
extremely  important  to  the  success  of 
tobacco  production. 

The  three  common  methods  of  curing 
tobacco  are  flue-curing,  air-curing,  and  fire- 
curing. 

The  barn  for  flue-curing  tobacco  is 
tightly  constructed,  and  it  has  suitable 
ventilators  and  metal  pipes  or  flues  at- 
tached to  furnaces  on  the  floor  of  the 
barn.  Fuels  used  are  wood,  coal,  and  pe- 
troleum gas.  This  process  takes  from  four 
to  six  days. 

In  fire-curing,   a  well-regulated,  slow 


burning  hardwood  fire  is  built  on  the  floor 
of  the  curing  barn.  The  vapor  from  the 
burning  wood  adds  flavor  to  the  tobacco. 
Curing  takes  from  one  to  three  weeks. 

Air-cured  tobacco  is  dried  by  leaving  the 
leaf  out  in  the  sun  or  in  a  constant  circu- 
lation of  air  in  well-ventilated  barns. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  the 
leaves  are  dampened  to  make  them  work- 
able and  soft.  The  stems  are  taken  out  and 
different  amounts  and  types  of  tobacco  are 
blended  together.  The  tobacco  is  then  run 
through  cutting  machines  which  chop  it  to 
the  desired  fineness.  After  many  processes, 
including  flavoring,  blended  tobacco  is  sent 
to  the  cigarette-making  machines  which  roll 
the  tobacco.  When  covered  and  cut  into 
proper  lengths,  the  cigarettes  are  packed  in 
packages,  and  these  in  turn  in  cartons. 
These  are  then  put  in  shipping  cases 
which  hold  10,000  cigarettes. 


Bright  Leaf  and  Burley 


By  Wilhelmenia  Bass 
Mary  Potter  High  School 
Oxford 

In  colonial  days  tobacco  was  so  valuable 
it  was  used  as  money.  Today  it  produces 
the  greatest  farm  income  of  any  crop  in 
North  Carolina.  At  least  a  third  of  the 
population  has  drawn  some  form  of  income 
from  tobacco  by  the  time  it  has  been  cured , 
transported,  marketed,   and  manufactured. 

Tobacco  manufacturing  now  has  large 
factories  and  brings  much  wealth  to  the 
state.  The  biggest  cigarette  factory  in  the 
world  is  at  Winston-Salem.  Large  ones  are 
also  located  in  Reidsville,  Durham,  and 
Greensboro. 

The  heart  of  the  Coastal  Plain  is  known 
as  "Tobaccoland,"  but  the  plant  is  found 
throughout   the   state.    The   Bright  Leaf 


variety,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
making  of  cigarettes,  is  grown  in  the 
Central  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont,  ex- 
pecially  along  the  northern  border.  Burley 
tobacco  is  raised  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

The  largest  Bright  Leaf  tobacco  market 
in  the  United  States  is  in  Wilson.  There 
are  markets  in  Greenville,  Winston-Salem, 
Rocky  Mount,  Henderson,  Durham,  Golds- 
boro,  Kinston,  and  elsewhere.  Asheville  is 
the  marketing  center  for  Burley. 


Burley  tobacco  field 
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Success  Story  at  Durham^s  Station 


The  terrible  and  bitter  years  of  the  Civil 
War  were  drawing  to  a  close  when  a 
success  story  of  the  greatest  kind  began  to 
unfold.  Several  important  happenings  led 
up  to  this  event  which  brought  good  fortune 
to  one  man  and  his  native  state. 

The  Battle  of  Averasboro  had  been  fought 
on  March  16,  1865,  and  the  Battle  of 
Bentonville  three  days  later;  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  victorious  in  each 
encounter,  marched  his  army  from  Golds- 
boro  to  Raleigh.  By  the  night  of  April  11, 
the  news  of  General  Lee's  surrender  in 
Virginia  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  had 
been  spread  far  and  wide.  Ultimately,  in 
North  Carolina,  General  Joseph  E.  Johns- 
ton was  authorized  to  communicate  with 
General  Sherman  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities.  This  led  to  a  meeting  between 
the  two  at  the  small  Bennett  home,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Durham.  It  is  here,  amid  the 
defeat  on  one  side  and  victory  on  the  other, 
that  the  success  story  begins. 

Soldiers  from  both  armies,  browsing  a- 
round  what  was  then  called  Durham's 
Station  for  whatever  food  they  could  find , 
came  upon  a  small  tobacco  factory  in  the 
village,  owned  by  John  Ruffin  Green.  There 
was  very  little  Green  could  do  to  keep 
these  tobacco-hungry  men  from  sampling 
his  stock.  Green,  whose  previous  custom- 
ers had  been  chiefly  the  students  at  the 
nearby  University  of  North  Carolina,  was 
expecting  big  business.  He  had  a  large 
supply  of  tobacco  ready  for  sale  in  his 
two-story  factory  when  these  soldiers 
converged  upon  him.  There  was  one  problem 
confronting  Green— these  soldiers  were  not 
in  a  buying  mood.  They  did  leave  Green 
his  building  and  equipment  —  but  only  a 
pouch  ful  of  tobacco  did  he  manage  to  save 
for  himself. 

Unknown  to  Green,  his  fortune  had  been 
made  because  of  this  raid  on  his  tobacco 
shop.    Jerome  E.    Brooks,   in   his  book, 

Green  Leaf  and  Gold:  Tobacco  in  North 
Carolina,  describing  the  events  that  led  to 
Green's  success,   states  that  "not  long 


after  /the  raid?,  the  participants  in  the 
event,  by  then  discharged  from  military 
service,  were  sending  letters  from  far-off 
homes  to  anyone  they  could  think  of  at 
Durham's  Station  .  They  were  addressed  to 
a  nonexistent  mayor,  a  police  chief,  a 
railroad  baggagemaster  —  and  each  letter 
writer  asked  how  he  could  obtain  (and  now 
pay  for)  a  pound  or  more  of  that  rare, 
aromatic  Durham  smoking  tobacco." 

Needless  to  say,  these  letters  reached 
Green,  and  the  popularity  of  his  shredded 
Bright  Leaf  led  to  the  enormous  production 
of  a  smoking  tobacco  that  became  famous 
throughout  the  world:  Bull  Durham. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

\V,  Duke,  Sons  &  Co; 

BRANCH  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO., 
Durham,  N.C.,  and  New  York,  U  S.A. 

Another  well-known  Durham  tobacco  manu- 
facturer later  made  use  of  these  popular 
photo-advertisement  cards. 
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1964-  1965  TARHEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN 


Awards 


Literary  Group  Winners  (Pictured  Above 
1  to  r)  Janet  Little,  Debbie  Love,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Blume,  Advisor,  Allen  Love,  Ramona 
Alexander,  Harrisburg  School,  Harrisburg. 


Individual  Literary  Award  (Pictured  right 
1  to  r)  Dan  Garner,  Mrs.  Martha  Harrelson, 
Advisor,  Lane  Welles  (winner),  Janean 
Ledford,  Julia  McGlamary.  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh. 


Presented 

Secretary  of  State,  Honorable  Thad  Eure, 
presented  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  awards  for  the  Tarheel  Junior 
Historian  Competition  at  the  organization's 
luncheon  meeting  on  December  3,  1965,  at 
the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh.  Sue  Thomas 
of  Siler  City  accepts  the  award  for  Silk 
Hope  School. 


Arts  Award  Winners  (Pictured  above  -  front 
row,  1  to  r)  Rosemary  Ingla,  Sue  Thomas, 
Jo  Dean  Phillips.  (Back  row)  Carol  Teague, 
Mrs.  Jesse  R.  Seagroves,  acting  advisor, 
Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City. 
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North  Carolina  Textiles 
Lead  The  Nation 


Schenck-Warlick  Mill.  With  the  decline  in  home  manufacturing  and  a  greater  dependence  upon 
New  England  and  other  commercial  areas  for  cloth,  North  Carolina  began  the  transition  to 
industrialization.  Reputedly,  the  first  cotton  factory  in  North  Carolina,  this  small  spinning 
mill  was  established  by  Michael  Schenck  and  Absalom  Warlick  near  Lincolnton  about  1815. 


By  Wilhelmenia  Bass 
Mary  Potter  High  School 
Oxford 

As  a  result  of  the  industrial  development 
which  began  in  the  late  1880' s,  North  Caro- 
lina gradually  began  to  grow  into  a  pro- 
gressive and  ambitious  state.  In  the  earlier 
years  there  had  been  only  a  few  scattered 
cotton  mills,  sawmills,  potteries,  and 
tobacco  factories. 

Rapid  industrial  growth  began  with  the 
development  of  water  power  in  the  Pied- 
mont Pleateau,  and  was  hastily  expanded 
by  the  use  of  electric  power.  Cotton  manu- 
facturing was  the  first  industry  stimulated 
by  this  new  source  of  power.  The  industry 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  North 
Carolina  now  leads  the  nation  in  textile 
production. 

The  largest  cotton-toweling  mills  in  the 
world  are  located  in  Kannapolis.  More 
sheeting,  blanket,  curtain,  and  other  house- 


hold fabrics  are  woven  there  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  mills  for  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  and  rayon  are  located  a- 
round  Salisbury  and  Gastonia  and  in 
Rutherford  County.  Tens  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  combed  yams  are  shipped  each 
year  from  Salisbury  and  Roxboro. 

The  world's  largest  mills  for  weaving 
denim,  a  strong,  tough  cloth  used  in  making 
work  and  play  clothes,  are  located  at 
Greensboro.  A  large  damask  factory  is 
located  at  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Rayon  is  made  near  Asheville  and  pro- 
cessed in  numerous  plants  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  Albemarle  has  the  largest 
mills  in  the  South  for  knitting  full-fashioned 
hoisery.  Hoisery  also  is  produced  in 
Burlington  and  Asheboro.  A  Gastonia  mill 
manufactures  millions  of  yards  of  tire  cords 
each  year. 
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Textiles  in  Gaston  Conn 


By  Michelle  Robinson 

Robinson  School  ,  , 

Gas  tenia 

Gaston  County's  fine  textile  industry  is 
as  old  as  the  county  itself.  When  the  coun- 
ty came  into  being  in  1846,  at  least  one 
cotton  mill  was  being  built  inside  the 
county's  borders.  Nine  years  later  three  of 
them  were  in  operation. 

There  is  some  controversy  about  which 
was  the  first  Gaston  County  textile  manu- 
factory. .One  authority  says  it  was  the 
Woodlawn  Mill,  declaring  that  it  was  put 
under  construction  in  1845  and  into  oper- 
ation in  1848.  Another  authority  contends 
that  Woodlawn  was  put  under  construction 
in  1850,  and  into  operation  in  1852. 


Woodlawn  Factory,  Gaston  County 


This  second  historian  reports  it  was  the 
Mountain  Island  factory  which  was  first.  He 
states  that  the  old  mill  was  begun  in 
Gaston  County  in  1846  and  put  into  oper- 
ation in  1852. 

The  Mountain  Island  Mill  was  es- 
tablished in  1819  or  1820  at  Greensboro  by 
Henry  Humphreys.  Thomas  Tate  gained 
control  of  the  factory  in  the  1830's  and 
sought  out  a  new  location  for  it.  He  chose 
the  Catawba  River  in  Gaston  County.  The 
machinery  in  the  mill  consisted  of  150 
looms  and  3,000  spindles.  Heavy  sheeting 


and  yarn  were  manufactured  and  sold 
throughout  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  wool 
department  producing  blankets  and  Con- 
federate gray.  In  1884  the  Tates  sold  the 
plant  to  William  Hooper.  During  the  great 
flood  of  1916  the  entire  plant  was  des- 
troyed and  never  rebuilt. 

The  Woodlawn  Mill,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Pinhook was  organized  by  Caleb  J. 
Lineberger  and  some  of  his  relatives. 

The  original  structure,  located  on  the 
South  Fork  River,  contained  three  stories 
and  a  basement.  Its  equipment  consisted  of 
600  spindles  with  complementary  machines. 

Native  materials  were  used  in  its  con- 
struction. The  foundation  was  of  stone,  the 
remainder  of  lumber. 

The  mill,  which  produced  yarn  spun, 
would  sometimes  exchange  its  finished 
product  for  country  produce  which  they 
would  sell  at  a  store  operated  by  the 
owners.  The  other  yam  would  be  sold  to 
merchants  in  North   and  South  Carolina. 

At  first  the  business  was  a  large 
success.  Then  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 
worth  $1.00  a  pound  were  struck  by 
lightning  and  destroyed,  and  Lineberger 
lost  much  money. 

Being  built  about  this  same  time  by  the 
Stowe  family  was  a  600-700  spindle  factory . 
Larkin  Stowe  is  credited  with  being  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  but  it  was  his  sons 
who  began  the  construction  in  1848.  The 
Stowe  Mill  was  completed  in  1853. 

By  1874  the  Rhyne  Brothers  and  Ambrose 
Costner  had  founded  Mt.  Holly  Mills,  the 
first  plant  in  Mt.  Holly.  In  later  years  the 
three  owners  became  prominent  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  number  of  other  mills. 

With  less  than  5,000  spindles  turning  in 
1855  the  textile  industry  in  Gaston  County 
has  expanded  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  spindles  and  has  become  the  heart 
of  Gaston's  livelihood. 
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Cannon  -  -  A  Name  in  Textiles 


By  Randell  Hastings 
Shady  Brook  School 
Kannapolis 

The  founder  of  Cannon  Mills  was  James 
William  Cannon.  Born  on  a  small  farm  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  he  left  the  farm  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  become  a  clerk  in  a 
store  at  Charlotte,  five  miles  away.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  work  for  his  brother 
in  the  Cannon  and  Fetzer  store  in  Concord. 

When  J.  W.  Cannon  was  19  years  old  he 
bought  an  interest  in  the  store  and  for  the 
next  15  years  sold  cotton  to  brokers  after 
he  had  bought  it  from  the  small  farmers. 

During  the  period  after  the  Civil  War  it 
seemed  to  Cannon  that  spinning  and 
weaving  should  be  done  in  the  South  nearer 
the  cotton  fields.  As  a  result,  in  1887,  at 
the  age  of  35,  he  started  a  small  mill  in 
Concord,  where  he  manufactured  yarn. 
Gradually  he  realized  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities that  lay  in  making  a  branded  item 
rather  than  one  with  no  identity. 

CANNON  CLOTH 

Shortly  after,  he  began  to  weave  a  cotton 
fabric  which  was  called  Cannon  Cloth.  It 
soon  became  popular  in  southern  homes, 
where  women  of  the  day  made  their  own 
house  dresses  as  well  as  clothes  for  their 
children. 

Finding  that  Cannon  Cloth  offered  only 
a  limited  market ,  Cannon  looked  for  an 
additional  product  to  make;  one  with 
greater  possibilities  for  development.  He 
decided  to  make  towels.  At  that  time,  many 
families  used  flour  sacks  or  rags  for 
towels. 

KANNAPOLIS  FOUNDED 

As  towels  became  more  and  more  popular, 
Cannon  bought  a  600-acre  farm  about  seven 
miles  from  his  original  plant  at  Concord.  In 
1907  he  built  a  new  towel  mill  and  gave  the 
village  surrounding  it  a  name  —  Kannapolis. 


Here,  in  addition  to  buck  towels,  he  also 
began  to  manufacture  terry  towels  on  the 
first  automatic  terry  towel  looms. 

During  the  years  between  1900  and  1920, 
a  New  York  agency  was  opened  to  sell  the 
towels  being  made  in  the  South.  Cannon 
Mills  specialized  then  in  making  towels, 
gray  goods,  and  inexpensive  cloth. 

About  this  time  Cannon  made  an  im- 
portant decision.  In  order  to  keep  his  mills 
busy  and  to  sell  more  towels,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  his  towels  known  to 
American  housewives.  This  required  sewing 
on  a  label  —  one  which  would  neither  be 
pulled  nor  washed  off.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  no  machine  in  existence  which  could 
do  this. 

When  World  War  I  began  in  1914,  Cannon 
Mills  was  the  largest  manufacturer  of  buck 
towels  in  the  United  States.  All  the  buck 
towels  it  produced  were  now  required  for 
the  soldiers;  civilians  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  terry  towels. 

After  the  war  ended  in  1918,  there  were 
again  plenty  of  flat-weave  buck  towels  for 
everyone,  but  few  wanted  them.  The  public 
had  grown  accustomed  to  using  terry 
towels  —  and  found  them  softer  and  thirstier 
than  the  old  flat  buck  weave. 

In  1921  J.  W.  Cannon  died.  His  youngest 
son,  Charles  A.  Cannon,  became  president 
of  all  Cannon  enterprises.  Later  events 
showed  how  completely  Charles  Cannon 
carried  out  the  program  his  father  had  con- 
ceived. 

That  year  Charles  A.  Cannon  inaugurated 
a  cautious  program  of  advertising.  When,  in 
1923,  the  first  machine  was  developed  for 
sewing  labels  on  towels,  he  felt  that  the 
time  was  right  to  begin  to  advertise  to  the 
American  public. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

The  first  program  of  Cannon  national 
consumer    advertising    was    launched  in 
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1924  —  an  entirely  new  idea  in  textUe  in- 
dustry. Now  Cannon  towels  began  to  make 
friends  in  millions  of  American  households. 

Up  to  this  time  all  towels  had  been 
white.  Cannon's  program  of  merchandise 
development  offered  a  few  towel  styles 
featuring  colored  borders. 

Then  in  1928  the  first  solid  color  towels 
gradually  increased  in  popularity.  Cannon 
continued  to  introduce  color  and  style  in 
bath  towels,  thus  setting  the  pace  for  bath- 
room decoration. 

In  1928  Cannon  introduced  what  is  now 
known  as  a  "towel  ensemble"  -  a  set  con- 
sisting of  bath  towel,  face  or  hand  towel , 
wash  cloth,  and  bath  mat.  In  1929  Cannon 
held  the  first  Towel  Style  Show  ever 
conducted  in  the  textile  industry. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

As  a  result  Cannon  gradually  diversified 
its  line  to  include  sheets,  pillow  cases, 


kitchen  towels,  and  other  household  pro- 
ducts. 

In  1934  Cannon  amazed  the  retail  stores 
of  America  by  wrapping  laundry-fresh 
Cannon  sheets  in  clear  film.  Since  that 
time  Cannon  sheets  have  become  as  well 
known  as  Cannon  towels  in  American 
homes. 

In  1965  a  new  filter  plant  went  into 
operation,  with  a  capacity  of  30  million 
gallons  a  day.  A  new  400,000  sq.  ft. 
bleachery  was  begun  which  will  start 
manufacturing  late  in  1966.  A  new  Cannon - 
Swink  plant  located  between  Salisbury  and 
China  Grove  was  also  begun.  It  has 
600,000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  and  will  have  an 
employment  of  about  550. 

Today  Cannon  Mills  looks  to  the  future 
for  new  methods  of  trade  and  manufacturing 
so  they  may  continue  their  powerful  leader- 
ship in  the  textile  empire. 


Cannon  Mills,  Kannapolis 
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Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Company 


By  Jane  Lorbacher 
Harris  burg  School 
Harris  burg 

In  the  year  1917  John  Shoffner,  with  24 
men's  hoisery  knitting  machines  and  a 
determination  to  build  a  successful  organi- 
zation, started  the  Standard  Hosiery  Mills 
(now  Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Company,  Inc.) 
about  six  miles  south  of  Burlington  in  the 
village  of  Alamance. 

John  T.  Black  and  Clarence  E.  Fogle- 
man,  along  with  Shoffner,  formed  a  partner- 
ship and  together  they  watched  the  company 
grow.  Property  was  purchased,  additions  to 
old  buildings  were  made,  and  new  buildings 
were  constructed.  This  progress  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  hosiery  and  ladies'  full- 
fashioned  hosiery  which  are  located  in  the 
village  of  Alamance. 

Kayser-Roth  was  incorporated  in  1927 
and  it  continued  to  grow.  Century  Hosiery 
Corporation  was  organized  in  1937  for  the 
manufacture  of  men's  hosiery.  Century 
purchased  Webb  Hosiery,  a  men's  argyle 
knitting  plant  in  1943.  Four  years  later 
both  these  mills  were  merged  into  the  Roth 
Company. 

In  the  year  1927  Chester  Roth  of  New 
York  organized  the  Chester  H.  Roth  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  to  distribute  and  sell  men's  and 
ladies'  hosiery,  with  the  Standard  Hosiery 
Mills  in  Alamance  as  one  of  its  chief 
suppliers.  John  Shoffner  died  in  1944  and 
the  Roth  Company  continued  its  growth. 
After  Shoffner's  death  Roth  acquired  the 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills,  becoming  president. 

Chester  H.  Roth  Company  purchased  the 
Dayton  Hosiery  Mills  (which  knit  and 
finishes  children's  hose)  in  Dayton, 
Tennessee,  in  July,  1946. 

Then  in  1947  various  offices  of  the 
Manufacturing  Division  of  the  Chester  H. 
Roth  Company  were  consolidated  and 
moved  into  the  new  quarters  at  231  Maple 
Avenue,  Burlington. 


The  year  1954  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Roth  Company  in  establishment  of  its 
own  throwing  plant  on  Trade  Street  in 
Burlington. 


Ladies'  Finishing  and  Seamless  Knitting 
Division,    Kayser-Roth    Company,  Concord 


Graysville  Hosiery  Mills  in  Dayton, 
Tennessee ,  manufacturer  of  children's 
hose,  was  acquired  January  1,  1955.  Four 
months  later,  a  ladies'  seamless  knitting 
plant  was  established  in  Pittsboro. 

Box  manufacturing  was  also  added  to  the 
Roth  family  in  early  1955. 

There  are  other  places  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  Kayser-Roth 
Company,  Inc.,  buildings  have  been  built 
and  have  become  famous. 

The  Hugh  Grey  Hosiery  Mill  in  Concord, 
manufacturers  of  ladies'  full-fashioned  and 
seamless  hosiery,  became  part  of  the  Roth 
Company  in  July,  1955. 

There  is  another  Kayser-Roth  Hosiery 
Mill  in  Concord.  It  is  Kayser-Roth  Hosiery 
Company,  Inc.,  at  266  Ann  Street  in  Con- 
cord. 
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Summary  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Concord  Tribune 

"We  encourage  education  above  all  .  . 

"  was  the  statement  made  by  General 
manager  of  Kayser-Roth's  Concord  oper- 
ation, John  Wells,  in  discussing  the 
subsidiary  student  employment  program  at 
the  plant. 

The  program,  which  began  when  school 
opened  in  September,  constitutes  the  hiring 
of  high  school  girls  for  part-time  employ- 
ment in  the  hosiery  finishing  plant. 

These  girls  are  working  in  order  to 
supplement  their  finances  for  the  current 
school  year,  or  to  prepare  a  nest  egg  for 
future  education. 

AH  of  the  girls  carry  the  regular  required 
school  courses  in  addition  to  four  hours  of 


part-time  work  each  day.  They  must  main- 
tain academic  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
class  and  not  let  employment  interfere  with 
studies. 

In  order  to  work  in  the  evening,  a  girl 
must  attend  school  in  the  morning.  During 
a  week  the  girls  work  an  average  of  24 
hours,  and  are  paid  the  federal  minimum 
wage  per  hour. 

Most  of  the  28  girls  participating  in  the 
program  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
They  are  employed  in  either  the  pairing  and 
inspection  department,  or  the  boxing  and 
folding  department.  They  are  treated  as 
any  employee  of  the  plant  with  the  same 
benefits  and  the  same  responsibilities. 

"This  program  prepares  the  girls  to  face 
responsibilities  they  will  have  to  face  in 
later  life  as  adults  —  it  simply  helps  them 
to  mature." 


Cotton  team  in  North 
Carolina.  Transporting 
baled  cotton  to  market 
in  early  times. 


Cut-away  view  of  Gin 
House  and  Screw.  First 
step  on  the  road  to 
industrialization. 
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A  Boom  For  A  Town 


North  Carolina  Finishing  Company  ,  Salisbury 

By  Kathy  Blackwell,  Knox  Junior  High  School,  Salisbury 

I  live  in  a  town  which  has  several  textile  mills.  The  town  is  Salisbury;  the  mills  are  Cone 
Mill,  Cartex  Mill,  Rowan  Mills,  and  the  North  Carolina  Finishing  Company.  Many  people  from 
Salisbury  commute  to  work  in  Kannapolis,  the  home  of  Cannon  Mills. 

A  member  of  my  family  works  at  the  North  Carolina  Finishing  Company  so  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  work  which  goes  on  there.  I  was  also  interested  in  the  difference  a  big 
industry  can  make  in  the  growth  of  a  town  and  the  way  people  live. 


The  North  Carolina  Finishing  Company 
was  established  in  1916  as  the  Yadkin 
Bleachery.  In  1920  it  was  sold  to  the 
B.  V.  D.  Company,  controlled  by  the 
Erlanger  Mills  Corporation.  In  1951  the 
B.  V.  D.  trademark  was  sold  and  the 
parent  company  was  renamed  the  Erlanger 
Mills  Corporation.  In  1964  Fieldcrest  Com- 
pany bought  the  three  plants. 

The  North  Carolina  Finishing  Company 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  job 
commission  finishing  plants  in  the  industry. 
In  addition  to  the  tremendous  volume  of  all 
types  of  fabrics  handled  on  a  commission 
basis,  the  plant  also  bleaches  and  dyes  the 
greige  goods  from  the  Sheeting  Mill  at 
Draper,  the  Alexander  Sheeting  Mill  at 
Forest  City,  and  the  Worthville  Mill  at 
Worthville. 

Millions  of  yards  of  all  types  of  fabrics 
are  handled  monthly  and  shipped  to  far 
away  places  such  as  India,  China,  Austra- 


lia, and  South  America.  A  daily  fleet  of  25 
to  30  motor  freight  trucks  and  several 
freight  cars  are  required  to  deliver  material 
and  supplies  and  take  out  finished  goods. 
The  company  uses  over  70,000,000  gallons 
of  water  per  month,  which  is  more  water 
than  is  used  by  a  city  of  25,000  population. 
It  gives  employment  to  over  1,000  people. 

During  World  War  II  the  North  Carolina 
Finishing  Company  dyed  and  finished 
approximately  2,000,000  yards  per  week  of 
government  uniform  fabrics,  parachute 
cloth,  and  waterproof  materials.  During  the 
Korean  War  the  company  dyed  and  finished 
millions  of  yards  of  cloth  for  the  Armed 
Services. 

The  mill  does  much  research,  develop- 
ment, and  modernization  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  times  and  to  increase  in  size  and 
volume.  It  has  operated  continuously,  even 
in  times  of  economic  depression,  and  main- 
tains the  respect  and  good  will  of  Salisbury 
and  Rowan  County. 
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Spinning  Wheels  and  Spindles 


By  Beverly  Teague  and  Denise  Starnes 
Bethlehem  School 
Taylorsville 

Most  of  the  nation's  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry is  located  in  the  Piedmont  section 
of  North  Carolina,  which  ranks  first  in  the 
United  States  for  this  type  of  industry. 

Since  the  first  process  of  manufacturing 
begins  at  the  spindles,  the  number  of 
spindles  actually  producing  cotton  yam 
indicates  the  size  of  the  manufacturing 
development.  In  1950  North  Carolina 
had  5,973,000  spindles  which  operated 
27,651,000  hours,  twisting  into  yam  the 
cotton  from  2,433,000  bales  of  cotton. 

In  1950  the  value  of  textile  products 
was  twice  that  of  tobacco,  and  more  than 
two-fifths  the  value  of  all  manufacturing  in 
the  state.  Growth  of  the  industry  since 
1900  has  been  steady,  except  during  the 
depression  years,  but  the  most  sensational 
growth  has  taken  place  during  the  past  ten 
or  twenty  years.  In  1900  the  value  of  North 
Carolina  textile  products  was  about 
$30,000,000;  in  1954,  about  $2,500,000,000. 
The  number  of  workers  was  32,000  in 
1900  and  231.000  in  1954.  In  1954  there 
were  1,100  textile  establishments. 

North  Carolina  has  more  textile  mills 
which  employ  more  workers  than  any  other 


state.  The  mills  in  North  Carolina  in  1954 
produced  30  per  cent  of  the  textiles  in  the 
nation.  These  mills  used  more  cotton  than 
those  of  any  other  state.  Gaston  County  is 
the  center  of  the  textile  industry  and  has 
more  mills  than  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  mills  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts from  cotton.  North  Carolina  has  a 
large  number  of  factories  producing  many 
other  types  of  textile  products.  More  than 
900  textile  mills  produce  coarse  cotton 
yarns,  fine  lace  and  weaving  yarns,  high- 
grade  wearing  apparel,  household  necessi' 
ties  and  home  decorations  woven  from 
cotton,  rayon,  wool,  nylon,  and  other 
fibers,  and  knit  -  goods  which  range  from 
cotton  socks  to  fine  full-fashioned  nylon 
hosiery.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most 
important  states  in  the  nation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nylon  hosiery. 


North  Carolina  has  two  vocational  textile 
schools,  one  at  Belmont  in  Gaston  County 
and  the  other  at  NC  State  University  in 
Raleigh.  The  school  at  NCSU  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  school  of  textiles  in  the  world. 
Students  from  North  Carolina,  other  states, 
and  many  foreign  countries  sutdy  there. 


Spinning  and  Weaving  for  Home  Industry  Spindles  of  Textile  industry  in  1937 
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Facts  to  Remember 


TOBACCO 

1586  -  Tobacco  seeds  returned  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  by  unsuccessful  Roanoke 
Island  colonists 

1677  -  Culpeper's  Rebellion  gives  hint  to 
the  War  of  Independence 

1679  -  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  pro- 
hibits importation  of  Carolina 
tobacco 

1780  -  Lord  Cornwallis  wages  "Tobacco 
81  War"  in  Virginia  giving  increase  to 
value  of  North  Carolina  tobacco 

1839  -  Bright  Leaf  cure  discovered  by  acci- 
dent on  Slade  farm  in  Caswell  Coun- 
ty 

1865  -  Soldiers  of  Union  and  Confederate 
armies  sample  flue-cured  Bright 
tobacco  at  Durham's  Station 

1883  -  Bonsack  cigarette  machine  perfected 
in  Durham 

1965  -  North  Carolina  leads  the  world  in 
the  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 


Very  early  saw-tooth  gin  (about  1800) 


RKl 


Early  tin  tobacco  tags  used  for  brand 
identification;  usually  premiums  for  prizes 
or  cash. 

TEXTILES 

1584  -  Richard  Hakluyt  writes  for  Walter 
85    Raleigh's  colony  a  guide  proposing 

the  production  of  textiles 
1663  -  Carolina  colonists  experiment  with  a 

variety  of  European  crops 
1763  -  Home  industry  produces  spun  flax 

(linen)  and  woolen  fabrics  woven  by 

hand 

1793  -  Cotton  gin  invented  by  Eli  Whitney 
1815  -  First  cotton  spinning  mill  in  the 
state      established     by  Michael 
Schenck  and  Absalom  Warlick  near 
Lincolnton 

1837  -  Cotton  mill  on  "Great  Alamance 
Creek"  established  by  Edwin  M. 
Holt 

1853  -  Holt  Mill  becomes  first  factory  south 
of  Potomac  to  manufacture  colored 
cotton  cloth,  "Alamance  Plaids" 

1898  -  Electric  power  produced  by  a  small 
Yadkin  River  plant  leads  to  ex- 
panded industrialization 

1965  -  North  Carolina  leads  the  world  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
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From  the  Editors: 


The  school  year  1965-1966  has  been  a  rewarding  one  for  the  Tarheel  Junior  Historian 
Association.  We  have  acquired  105  clubs  with  3,355  students.  This  membership  is  the  largest 
ever  recorded  with  North  Carolina  history  being  taught  in  only  one  grade. 

Regional  judgings  for  the  annual  Literary  and  Arts  Competition  were  held  on  April  15.  The 
State  judging  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  during  mid-May.  Winners  will  be  announced  immediately 
after  judging  and  will  be  published  in  the  September  issue  of  the  TJH.  Projects  already  re- 
ceived from  regional  winners  are  of  outstanding  quality  and  indicate  the  worthwhile  time  and 
effort  spent  on  the  part  of  many  Junior  Historians. 

To  supplement  your  school  reading  program,  we  urge  you  to  join  the  summer  reading  pro- 
grams of  your  local  public  libraries.  Many  interesting  books  about  North  Carolina  history 
other  than  those  few  our  magazine  space  allowed  us  to  review,  may  be  found  there.  A  visit  to 
one  of  the  many  State  Historic  Sites  can  also  be  beneficial  to  your  continued  study  of  North 
Carolina. 

Your  editors  wish  you  an  enjoyable  summer  vacation,  and  thank  you  for  your  contributions 
to  the  study  of  our  State.  We  hope  that  you  will  continue  interest  next  year  and  in  the  years 
to  come. 


The  seventh  grade  Tarheel  Junior  Historian  Club  of  Silk  Hope  School  has  recently  col- 
lected records  dating  from  1801  to  1955  of  Bear  Creek  Baptist  Church  in  Chatfaam  County. 
Tliese  records  were  collected  from  various  sources  as  one  of  their  projects  for  the  school 
year. 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Seagroves.  in  bringing  these  records  to  Raleigh  to  be  microfilmed  for 
security,  gave  high  praise  to  these  Junior  Historians  for  their  fine  work  in  this  project. 

The  records  are  now  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  collectimi  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History. 


What  is  past  is  prologue... 


>» 


—  Shakespeare 


-  Club  News  - 
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Proprietors  of  Olarolina 

By  WILLIAM  S.  POWELL 


Edward  Hyde 


George  Monck 


William  Craven 


Gray  Medlin 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

The  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  by  William 
S.  Powell,  is  a  book  giving  a  biography  of 
the  eight  original  Lords  Proprietors  and  a 
very  brief  biography  of  the  later  Proprietors. 

The  original  Lords  Proprietors  were  men 
of  wealth  and  property.  They  were  granted 
the  land  for  the  colony  of  Carolina  in 
America  in  1663.  This  grant  included  the 
area  from  the  present-day  Georgia-Florida 
boundary  northward  to  the  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  "South  Seas."  In  1665  a  second  charter 
was  issued  which  extended  the  territory 
northward  to  the  modem-day  North  Caro- 
lina-Virginia line.  It  extended  into  Florida, 
almost  to  present-day  Cape  Kennedy.  In 
1729  all  of  the  Proprietors'  interests  in 
Carolina,  except  Carteret's,  were  sold  to 
the  English  Crown. 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was 
one  of  the  original  Lords  Proprietors.  Hyde 
county  was  named  for  him. 

George  Monck,  who  owned  part  of  the 
land  granted  by  the  Charter  of  1665,  was 


bom  in  1608  in  Torrington.  Monck  enlisted 
in  the  service  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  later  became  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  Albemarle  County  was  named 
for  him. 

Other  Proprietors  were  Sir  George 
Carteret,  William  Craven,  John  Berkeley, 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper ,  and  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  Berkeley  was  bom  in  1606  and 
died  in  1677.  Sir  John  Colleton,  another  of 
the  original  Lords  Proprietors,  died  in 
1666. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  was  devoted  to 
the  forty  or  so  later  Proprietors.  A  very 
brief  summary  was  given  for  each  of  these. 

In  my  opinion,  the  author  felt  that  the 
eight  original  Lords  Proprietors  were  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  Carolina.  For 
the  most  part,  the  book  was  written  about 
the  life  of  the  Proprietors,  and  very  little 
was  given  to  describe  the  land  they  owned. 
I  think  that  the  book  is  worthwhile  reading, 
and  through  its  pages  I  gained  knowledge 
about  the  early  development  of  the  state  in 
which  I  live. 

Ed.  note:  There  is  no  known  portrait  of  Sir 
John  Colleton. 


John  Berkeley 


Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 


Sir  George  Carteret 


Sir  William  Berkeley 
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Meggy 

By  Macintosh 

ELIZABETH  JANET  GRAY 


Kimberly  Blackley 
Nell  Jordan 
Sharon  Smith 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

Meggy  Macintosh  is  the  story  of  a  re- 
markable young  girl  who,  following  her 
dream  of  living  with  Flora  MacDonald, 
traveled  from  Scotland  across  a  turbulent 
sea  to  the  wilderness  of  eighteenth-century 
America. 

In  Scotland,  Meggy  lived  with  her  aunt 
and  uncle  and  their  eighteen-year-old 
daughter,  Veronica.    Meggy,    a  shy  girl, 


would  spend  lonely  nights  at  home,  while 
Veronica  attended  an  endless  round  of 
parties  and  balls.  When  Veronica  an- 
nounced that  she  was  going  to  run  away  to 
America  with  her  husband-to-be,  Meggy 
became  very  excited.  If  only  she  could  go 
instead  of  Veronica!  She  could  meet  her 
idol,  Mrs.  Flora  MacDonald,  who  lived  in 
North  Carolina! 

At  the  last  minute,  Veronica  changed  her 
mind  and  decided  not  to  go.  Meggy,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  posed  as  her  cousin,  and 
booked  passage  to  North  Carolina.  Landing 
in  Wilmington,  she  stayed  with  friends  who 
introduced  her  to  David  Malcolm.  Meggy 
and  David  set  out  to  find  .Mrs.  MacDonald. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  Flora  MacDonald  was 
leading  those  still  loyal  to  the  King,  the 
Tories.  The  adventures  of  Meggy  Mac- 
intosh, her  difficult  trip  into  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina,  and  what  she  learned  about 
freedom  and  loyalty  all  make  interesting 
and  exciting  reading. 


North  Carolina  in  1861 

By  JAMES  H.  BOYKIN 


Diane  Hawley 
Mary  Potter  School 
Oxford 

North  Carolina  is  portrayed  in  this  non- 
fiction  book  as  a  state  which  drifted  not 
only  reluctantly,  but  in  a  most  puzzling 
manner,  into  secession.  This  move  appears 
to  have  been  made  against  her  better  judge- 
ment and  without  too  much  consideration 
for  her  agricultural  welfare. 

Though  North  Carolina  was  known  for 


her  moderation,  she  was  badly  divided  on 
the  question  of  secession.  However,  as  the 
state  grew  closer  to  the  Confederacy,  it 
became  completely  isolated  from  the 
L'nited  States.  On  May  20,  1861,  North 
Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union.  On 
August  30  troops  from  North  Carolina  were 
authorized  to  join  the  Confederate  States. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War  all  of 
North  Carolina  became  mobilized  for  de- 
fense. Many  of  those  who  were  for  slavery, 
for  the  South,  for  the  Union,  against 
secession,  and  the  neutrals,  shifted 
loyalties  to  stand  together  to  join  with  the 
Confederates  in  the  struggle  to  protect 
their  interests. 

The  author's  reference  to  Granville 
County's  attitude  on  slavery  and  Granville 
County's  Colonel  George  Wortham's  opinion 
on  secession  made  the  book  a  worthwhile 
reading  experience. 
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Lady  of  Roanoke 


By  JEAN  BOTHWELL 


Baptism  of  Virginia  Dare.  Oil  painting  by 
William  Steen. 

Kay  Baucom 
Winecoff  School 
Concord 

What  could  have  happened  to  the  settlers 
at  Roanoke  Island,  or  "the  lost  colony?" 
This  question  is  the  background  for  this 
exciting  story. 


Virginia  Dare's  father,  Ananias  Dare ,  is 
left  with  a  great  responsibility  when 
Governor  White  leaves  Roanoke  for  England 
to  get  fresh  supplies  for  the  settlers  .  But 
almost  a  year  later,  when  Governor  White 
does  not  return  from  his  voyage,  the 
leaders  of  the  colony  decide  to  move  their 
families  with  Manteo  and  his  friendly  Coree 
Indian  tribe  to  the  mainland  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

As  seen  through  the  eyes  of  young 
Virginia  Dare's  godfather,  Humphrey  Hall, 
they  have  many  grave  problems.  Their 
problems  increase  when  Ananias  Dare  be- 
comes ill  with  an  unknown  fever. 

This  enjoyable,  fiction  book  portrays 
young  Virginia  Dare  as  the  lady  of  Roanoke, 
growing  up  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
colonists  fighting  for  existence  in  the 
New  World.  This  book  will  be  enjoyed  by 
young  people  interested  in  North  Carolina 
history. 


Historical  Sketches  of 

By  JOHN  HILL  WHEELER         NoVth  CttroUna 


Randell  Hastings 
Shady  Brook  School 
Kannapolis 

Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina 
was  compiled  from  original  records.  It  gives 
biographical  summaries  of  North  Carolina's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  It  also  gives 
a  brief  history  of  each  county  and  a  summa- 
ry of  life  during  the  time  that  the  colonists, 
royal  governors  and  independent  govern- 
ments ruled  the  state.  The  author  compiled 
a  list  of  graduates  from  the  state's  major 
colleges  from  1789  to  1849.  Mr.  Wheeler 
gave  all  the  counties  and  people  the  re- 
spect they  deserve. 

I  think  the  book  gives  North  Carolinians 
a  better  historical  look  at  our  state. 


It  gave  me  a  feeling  of  pride  for  my 
town,  my  county,  and  my  state. 
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Tryon  Palace.  An  artist's  drawing  showing 
the  home  of  two  of  North  Carolina's  royal 
governors,  now  restored  at  New  Bern. 


North  Carolina  Governors 


By  BETH  CRABTREE 

Neill  Grimes 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

For  any  student  of  history,  North  Caro- 
lina Governors  by  Beth  Crabtree  provides 
much  interesting  and  informative  reading. 
Each  governor  is  introduced  separately 
and  in  order,  beginning  with  Ralph  Lane 
as  governor  of  the  first  attempted  colony, 
and  closing  with  Terry  Sanford.  Miss  Crab- 
tree  writes  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
personality  comes  alive  and  has  meaning. 
The  great  events  of  North  Carolina  history 
are  interwoven  with  the  descriptions  of 
various  governors'  administrations. 

Zebulon  Baird  Vance  is  probably  North 
Carolina's  best-known  and  most  beloved 
governor,  and  the  author  relates  many  facts 
about  his  life.  Vance  was  a  mountain  man, 
born  May  13,  1830,  in  Buncombe  County. 
Early  in  life  he  became  connected  with  the 
Whig  party. 

s     ^^^^^  Zebulon  B.  Vance 

When  war  seemed  near,  Vance  urged  that 
North  Carolina  call  a  convention  to  demon- 
strate to  all  people  that  this  state  did  not 
want  secession.  Vance  continued  to  hold 
firm  to  this  belief  until  Lincoln  called  for 
troops.  His  opinion  was  then  quickly  re- 
versed. Though  Vance  became  a  captain, 
his  military  service  was  short. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  governor.  He  was 
faced  with  many  problems  during  these  war 
years.  He  managed,  however,  to  keep  the 
courts  functioning,  the  schools  open,  the 
railroads  running,  and  a  successful 
blockade-running  venture  for  North  Carolina 
cotton  operating. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Vance  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  order  of  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  War,  taken  to  Washing- 
ton, and  imprisoned.  After  release  he  re- 


turned to  Charlotte  to  practice  law. 

This  book  was  written  because  of  nu- 
merous requests  from  students  who  were 
seeking  information  about  North  Carolina 
governors  from  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History. 

A  North  Carolina  book  written  by  a  North 
Carolinian  shows  our  state's  history  in  its 
truest  form.  This  is  an  excellent  reference 
book. 

Cherokee  Boy 

By  ALEXANDER  KEY 

Amy  Moore 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

This  book,  though  fiction,  tells  many 
facts  about  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  when  they  were  being  moved  by 
the  white  man  from  their  mountain  homes 
to  the  barren  West. 

The  hero  is  a  young  Cherokee  boy  who 
is  moved  with  his  mother  and  brother  from 
their  lodge  before  they  even  have  time  to 
pack  their  few  belongings.  They  are  made 
to  travel  at  a  fast  pace,  without  much  rest, 
until  they  join  with  the  main  body  of  west- 
ward-moving Indians.  The  men,  boys,  and 
women  walk,  while  the  young  children,  the 
old,  and  the  sick  ride  in  rickety  wagons. 
Great  waves  of  sickness  sweep  the  caravan 
and  the  Cherokees  die  like  flies. 

The  hero  escapes  with  his  brother  after 
the  death  of  their  mother.  A  long  exciting 
chase  follows,  until  the  boys  finally  es- 
cape their  pursuers  altogether.  They  brave 
many  dangers  on  their  homeward  journey. 
When  they  reach  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains, they  go  to  a  secret  spot  where  they 
will  be  safe.  Here  they  meet  other  escaped 
Cherokees,  and  a  new  village  is  started. 

The  author,  Alexander  Key,  mingles  fact 
and  fiction  in  this  novel.  He  takes  a 
fictional  figure  and  weaves  a  tale  based  on 
fact  around  him. 
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The  Negro  in  North  Carolina 

By  JAMES  H.  BOYKIN  Prior  tO  1861 


'Portrait  of  a  Colored  Man."  by  Mary  Lyde  Hicks  Williams. 


Lillian  Murray 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

The  Negro  in  North  Carolina  Prior  to 
1861  does  not  have  a  specific  character, 
but  deals  with  the  Negro  race  in  general. 

The  white  man  in  North  Carolina  could 
rise  from  one  social  class  to  another,  but 
the  free  Negro  class  was  as  far  as  a  Negro 
could  advance.  All  of  the  free  Negroes  or 
their  forebears  had  once  been  slaves,  but 
had  been  given  their  freedom  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

In  the  1700's  the  church  was  interested 
in  preparing  the  slaves  and  free  Negroes 
for  baptism.  This  was  rather  difficult  to 
accomplish  since  the  slave  masters  thought 
that  a  slave  must  be  automatically  set  free 
upon  becoming  a  Christian.  However,  from 
1808  to  1858,  the  Lutherans,  Methodists, 
Moravians,  and  Presbyterians  were  re- 
warded substantially  in  converting  Negroes 
to  Christianity. 

In  1808  slave  trade  was  made  illegal; 
slaves  could  not  be  imported.  High  rewards 
were  set  for  runaway  slaves  revealing  how 


extremely  valuable  they  were  to  their 
masters,  and  very  few  were  freed. 

From  1826  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
many  restrictions  also  were  placed  upon 
the  free  Negro.  These  prohibited  his  right 
to  vote,  to  attend  school,  and  to  carry  fire- 
arms. 

During  the  Ante-Bellum  period  some 
Negroes  acquired  considerable  skill  in 
such  occupations  as  baking,  bricklaying, 
carpentry,  and  foundry  work.  During  this 
period,  however,  the  Negro's  color  and  his 
lack  of  cultural  development  restricted  his 
opportunities  for  advancement.  Another 
factor  against  the  Negro  in  the  development 
of  his  skills  was  the  high  rate  of  illiteracy. 
Many  Negroes  who  had  a  business  could 
sign  their  names  only  with  a  mark. 

In  1868  the  constitutional  convention 
drew  up  a  bill  permitting  Negroes  to  attend 
the  public  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  the  author  presented  his 
text  concerning  the  Negro  in  a  very  in- 
formative way.  I  enjoyed  the  book  thor- 
oughly and  learned  many  facts  about  the 
history  of  the  Negro. 
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By  JAMES  BOYD 


Debbie  Steiner 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

John  Fraser  grew  up  during  the  1700's 
along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  At  twelve  John  needed  a 
far  better  education  than  he  could  receive 
at  home,  so  plans  were  made  for  him  to  go 
to  Edenton  and  be  tutored  by  a  Dr.  Clapton. 
After  three  long  years  of  study  he  returned 
home,  only  to  find  that  his  father  needed 
him  to  go  to  England  on  business. 

After  the  trip  abroad,  young  Fraser 
joined  John  Paul  Jones  on  his  ship 
"Bonhomme  Richard."  Together,  Jones 
and  his  crew  crushingly  defeated  the 
British  ships  they  encountered,  and  finally 
captured  the  "Serapis,"  a  newly-built 
English  frigate.  It  was  in  this  bloody  battle 
that  John  lost  his  right  arm. 

The  disturbing  events  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  were  just  beginning  to  reach  a  peak 


in  America  when  John  returned  home. 
Charleston  had  fallen,  and  with  it  North 
Carolina's  entire  Continental  Line. 

John  considered  himself  only  half  a 
man,  but  after  showing  the  sergeant  the 
passport  signed  by  John  Paul  Jones,  John 
was  ordered  to  join  the  First  Battalion  in 
North  Carolina.  These  troops  fought  near 
the  South  Carolina  line,  and  they  won 
triumphantly.  At  last,  John  Fraser  returned 
home  for  good,  very  proud  of  his  country 
and  fellowmen. 

John  must  have  been  a  brave  boy.  He 
proved  that  he  was  a  better  man  because  of 
his  religion.  He  had  a  strong  faith  in  God, 
as  did  many  of  America's  great  leaders. 

I  truly  enjoyed  this  book  because  the 
soldiers  reminded  me  of  our  brave  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam  for  our  freedom. 

Men  like  John  Fraser  helped  make 
America's  heritage  what  it  is  today. 


U.  S.  Ship  North  Carolina,  about  1840. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  elder  son. 

Charlene  Jordan 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 

Raleigh 

Geoffrey  Trease's  book,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  is  a  true  story;  but,  of  course,  the 
author  had  to  imagine  some  of  the  unproven 
facts,  conversation,  and  thoughts  of  the 
characters.  He  covers  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
biography  from  his  birthdate  through  his 
death.  The  book  reveals  facts  unknown  to 
many  people,  such  as  the  battles  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fought  before  he  won 
Queen  Elizabeth's  favor.  Raleigh's  many 
expeditions  to  Virginia  (now  North  Caro- 
lina), and  to  Guiana  (Venezuela),  are  also 
related  to  the  book's  readers. 


TREASE 

The  author  portrays  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
as  a  very  admirable  man  who  fought  hard 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  Queen.  The  author 
could  not  be  sure  of  Raleigh's  thoughts  at 
any  one  moment,  but  he  generally  catches 
the  spirit  of  the  man— the  sad  thoughts  of 
Raleigh  when  imprisoned  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  when  he  remembers 
his  wife  Bess  and  his  two  sons,  Wat  and 
Carew.  Even  at  this  time  Raleigh's  manner 
is  more  that  of  the  statesman  than  the 
state  prisoner. 

Elizabeth's  successor,  King  James  I,  freed 
Raleigh  in  order  that  the  explorer  might  go 
to  Guiana  in  search  of  gold.  At  that  time  he 
was  very  weak  in  body,  but  his  spirit  and 
will  had  not  been  broken.  During  the  stay 
in  Guiana,  Wat  was  killed. 

Returning  to  England,  Raleigh  was  again 
arrested,  this  time  by  order  of  King  James 
1.  A  friend  helped  him  escape,  but  later 
betrayed  him.  James  ordered  Raleigh's 
execution.  Even  to  the  last  moment,  this 
knight,  gentleman,  explorer,  author,  and 
statesman  was  unafraid  —  his  only  fear 
was  for  Bess  and  Carew.  When  the  ax  fell, 
it  ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  history. 

The  reader  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  book, 
and  would  recommend  it  to  both  boys  and 
girls.  Though  factual,  it  was  enlivened  by 
the  author's  imagined  conversations. 
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The  Cowpens  -  Guilford 

By  BURKE  DAVIS  Courtkouse  Campaign 


Craig  McGhee 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

The  book,  The  Cowpens  -  Guilford  Court- 
house Campaign,  tells  about  a  series  of 
battles  in  1781,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  tells  of  the  armies  of  Nathanael 
Greene  and  Lord  Cornwallis  and  their 
movements  through  the  Carolinas. 

In  October,  1780,  before  Greene  took 
command,  some  American  mountaineers  de- 
feated a  British  force  at  Kings  Mountain. 
On  January  17-,  1781,  an  American  force, 
led  by  General  Daniel  Morgan,  defeated  a 
British  force  led  by  Lt.  Col.  Banastre 
Tarleton  at  Cowpens  in  South  Carolina. 
This  battle  deprived  Cornwallis  of  900  of 
his  best  soldiers.  Morgan  later  joined 
Greene  and  dashed  for  safety  across  the 
Yadkin  River. 

The  British,  led  by  Cornwallis,  made 
rapid  moves  to  overtake  Greene,  but  the 
Americans  made  a  very  speedy  march  and 
crossed  the  Dan  River  into  Virginia.  Greene 
waited  in  Virginia  and  built  up  an  army 
superior   to   Cornwallis'    in  methods  of 


frontier  fighting.  The  Americans  then  re- 
crossed  the  Dan  River  and  weakened  the 
British  by  hit-and-run  raids  and  ambush 
fighting.  On  March  15,  1781,  General 
Greene  met  Lord  Cornwallis  in  battle  at 
Guilford  Courthouse,  North  Carolina.  After 
the  battle  the  British  held  the  battlefield 
and  the  American  cannon,  but  they  had 
been  outfought.  Cornwallis'  casualties 
were  93  killed,  413  wounded,  and  26 
missing  -  about  25  per  cent  of  his  army. 
Because  of  this  loss,  the  British  retreated 
to  Wilmington.  Greene  followed  intending 
to  wipe  out  Cornwallis  completely,  but 
decided  to  turn  south  and  drive  the  British 
from  South  Carolina.  Cornwallis  then 
marched  from  Wilmington  to  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  and  was  later  forced  to  surrender. 

This  book  is  based  on  history  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  in  the  Carolinas.  The 
author.  Burke  Davis,  used  letters  and 
quotations  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in 
order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  battle 
participants  actually  felt.  The  book  de- 
scribed in  detail  a  campaign  that  was  of 
real  importance  in  the  winning  of  our  coun- 
try's independence. 
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Settlement  on  Shocco 


By  MANLY  WADE  WELLMAN 


Ann  Rankin 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

The  book,  Settlement  on  Shocco,  deals 
with  the  life  of  three  colonial  families  in 
the  early  1700's.  The  setting  is  Shocco 
Creek,  located  in  what  is  now  the  southern 
part  of  Warren  County  in  northern  North 
Carolina. 

The  three  families  are  the  Joneses,  the 
Macons,  and  the  Hawkinses.  Edward,  the 
head  of  the  Jones  family,  had  many  pro- 
blems facing  him  in  this  story.  His  large 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  Abigail, 
eldest  son,  Sugan,  seven-year-old  James, 
fourteen-year-old  Priscilla  and  the  younger 
girls,  Sarah  and  Obedience,  settled  on 
several  acres  of  land  near  Shocco  Creek. 

While  traveling  to  Shocco  Creek,  the 
family  met  Epaphroditus  Benton,  an  old 
hunter,  and  his  friend  and  companion,  a 
husky  Indian  named  Hokoni.  These  men 
befriended  the  Joneses  and  helped  them 
to  settle  their  land. 

In  1747  the  justices  of  the  peace 
gathered  at  the  Joneses'  home  to  con.plete 
the  county  organization.  It  was  at  this 


Description  of  property  in 
Brunswick  County,  1793. 


meeting  that  the  landlord  of  the  tavern, 
Lycurgus  Pointer,  and  Musgrave  Destin, 
the  government  rent  collector,  claimed  that 
the  land  Edward  Jones  had  bought  actually 
belonged  to  Pointer  and  that  Pointer  had  a 
document  proving  it. 

Edward,  Sugan,  and  James  Jones  told 
Pointer  that  he  was  wrong.  They  tried  to 
explain  that  Sugan  and  James  in  1738  had 
walked  off  1,320  yards  along  each  edge  of 
a  square  of  land.  This  land  included  350 
acres,  the  amount  Edward  Jones  had  paid 
for  in  1737. 

Later  James,  with  the  help  of  his 
neighbors  Charity  Alston,  Epaphroditus 
Benton,  and  Hokoni,  proved  to  the  sheriff 
that  Mr.  Destin  and  Mr.  Pointer  had  pro- 
doced  a  false  document  and  that  they  had 
no  legal  claim  to  the  Joneses'  land.  Mr. 
Destin  and  Mr.  Pointer  were  then  put  in 
jail.  When  these  facts  became  known,  there 
was  much  celebrating  on  Shocco  Creek. 

Mr.  Wellman  has  written  an  interesting 
and  intriguing  book.  The  historical  facts  in 
the  text  make  the  story  and  characters 
very  real.  This  book  is  outstanding,  and 
the  reviewer  recommends  it  highly. 


The  Lost  Colony 


By  JEAN  BOTHWELL 


Scene  from  "The  Lost  Colony,"  outdoor 
drama  on  Roanoke  Island. 


Bill  Anderson 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

The  Lost  Colony  presents  many  histori- 
cal facts  while  at  the  same  time  creating 
an  interesting  and  enjoyable  work  of  fiction. 

It  begins  with  a  fourteen-year-old  boy 
named  Thomas  Humphrey  Hall,  as  he  es- 
capes from  his  uncle  to  board  a  ship  to  the 
New  World.  The  commander  of  the  ship  was 
a  gold-hungry  Iranian!  named  Simon 
Ferdinando,  who  disobeyed  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  orders  and  delivered  the  colo- 
nists to  Roanoke  Island  instead  of  the 
coast. 

Ferdinando  was  really  the  one  who  had 
stolen  the  famous  cup  Richard  Grenville's 
expedition  had  so  severely  punished  the 
Indians  for  taking. 

The  expedition  of  Amadas  and  Barlowe 
had  taken  two  Indians  back  to  England 
with  them.  One,  called  Towaye,  hated  the 
colonists,  and  the  other,  Manteo,  was 
friendly. 

When  Towaye  returned,  he  led  his  tribe 
in  war  against  the  colonists,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Spanish  were  attacking. 

The  colonists  managed  to  kill  Towaye, 
causing  his  tribe  to  retreat  while  Manteo 
managed  to  blow  up  the  Spanish  ship. 


I  felt  Miss  Bothwell  must  have  much 
knowledge  and  must  have  done  much  re- 
search on  the  subject.  The  only  problem  I 
think  she  had  was  handling  the  language  of 
the  time.  Some  of  the  time  she  would  use 
language  that  was  common  to  that  particular 
period,  usually  she  would  use  words 
commonly  spoken  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later.  Other  than  this,  I  felt  she 
did  quite  well. 

It  was  an  interesting  book,  all  in  all,  for 
I  learned  much  about  the  people  and  their 
faith  and  courage.  Even  though  they  faced 
great  tribulations  at  times,  even  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  could  act  like  a  man  as  was 
true  of  all  the  people.  From  this  came  an 
exciting  story  and  many  historical  facts 
that  a  reader  of  any  age  should  enjoy. 


Indian  War  Dance  from  "The  Lost  Colony" 
drama. 
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